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FOREWORD 


THIS book has been written on the basis of the Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Lectures which Dr. H. L). Sankalia delivered under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay in December 1900. The author since then revised and elaborated 
the original text and prepared the present work which is now being published 
by the University. 

Dr. Sankalia, who is in charge of the Department of Ancient Indian 
Culture and Archaeology, University of Poona ami who is Professor oi Proto- 
Indian and Ancient Indian History, Deccan College Post‘graduate and Research 
Institute Poona, has been actively associated with archaeological expeditions 
and field work connected with discovering pre-histone finds over vast areas 
and a protracted period. Basing his conclusions invariably on first hand 
knowledge of relevant material and a study of available literature, lie presents 
here a synthetic summary and analytical survey of the important findings 
•n the major pre historic sites in India, Pakistan and the neighbouring countr.es. 

Pre historic studies proper are known to be a hundred years old in India. 
Hut there was a rare moment in this period when understanding took t along 

leap forward with the spectacular discovery of an entire proto-histone cn'diza- 
1 n .1 u h lifts, become 11 focal centre 


archaeology; eraftsmanlikc standards of accuracy, organization, and 
ship ; critical caution towards generalised schemes interpretation a 
polation of archaeological data. 

a number of years have gone into the making of this com prehensive work. 
>\%n rSnlt h lin excellent review of the contributions, including his own, to the 
^e a^ Drolo hlstor^ o India and Ihddatm from its early hcgmnmgs. together 
pre ami l >rcTf) f rr ,, eilt developments that have brought a new surge 

with the present* unv , >iiS t concepts, lie lias sifted information and 

„f progress .^ “ £'“1^. thc- b.au, of accepted methods. In this 
arranged it in the jmjw .. frt , n , '......historic barbarism 


- age, 

\v\Ao in scone for the general well-informed reader as well as the 
i i ' 1 nu.lim? m rich details intellectually stimulating, the lectures have 

^Ottark^h^eoo,« from an expert writing in hi, own mobility and bring 
the richire of Man-in-India’s curliest beginnings mtn a sharp focus. 

. ft f the results of excavations and comparative studies 

■ , ■> .Tth " udv with the pitial.lv small knowledge we had of the pre- 

integrated p* kistan uttle more than forty years ago will clearly show 

history of India ami in thisfield. I haveiittledoubt 

the vast ^^“^"^.rtakins boilt on painstaking held work and selmlarly 
Sv win t Some -V ail ^concerned and that it would greatly help and 
stimulate comparative research in this field. 

_ i, IL V. SATHE 

Umvem^of Bombay Vice-ChanceHor 

Bombay, Oth March , 1963 
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P R E F A C E 


THE University of Bombay instituted a new series of lectures named after the 
late Bandit Dr. Bhagwaxlal Indraji. Bhagwanlal Indraji has been known 
as a pioneer worker in epigraphy, numismatics and other allied subjects of 
historical archaeology, Many of his conclusions arrived at after a great deal of 
careful study and field-work have not been, for the last 100 years, refuted, which 
testifies to his great scholarship. Much is written about his epigraphieal and 
numismatical work. It is not, however, realized that Bhaowanlat. was also a great 
and careful excavator. Even without undergoing any training in this discipline 
of excavation, as in the disciplines of epigraphy and numismatics. Inis observa¬ 
tions on the stratigraphy of the burin I mound at Govnrdhon, about sis miles 
west of Nasik will do credit to any archaeologist of today, whether trained by 
Sir Mortimer WUeelkr or General Pitt Rivers in England. This work of 
BhagwAHLAL done in IHHd should be noted, because it has escaped the attention 
of the writers of his biography, and in I his era of scientific archaeology, we should 
credit the person not only for the work he did in epigraphy and numismatics 
but in scientific excavation as well. 


It was therefore a great privilege and honour to be invited by the University 
of Bombay to deliver these lectures named after Pandit. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indrajt, Though the subject is one in which he did not do much work, it has 
been mentioned above that he had tried his hand at excavation and that too 
quite successfully. 


When the lectures were first announced and delivered, they were under the 
title Prehistoric Archaeology of India. It has been now deemed fit to call the 
subject Prehistory and Prut ^history in India and Pakistan. 


The aim has been to oiler & critical review of the work done in these 
t wo branches of archaeology in this suh-continent during the last twenty years 
or so. Naturally the concepts of prehistory' and protohistory have been briefly 
examined and clarified as far as the current evidence permits. But while doing 
so no new theories or hypotheses alxrnt the origin of civilisation have been 
advanced. Though in any field of investigation or research, there should he 
some hypotheses to start with, yet the writer feels that these should legitimately 
follow when sufficient data have been gathered. The emphasis is therefore on 
careful collection of the material Distribution charts and maps based on 
inadequate evidence are likely to mislead and "ive rise to false notions. Hence 
in tiie present work besides* indicating the distribution of various industries 
or assemblages of objects in each region, the distribution of the entire group is 
shown against a specific background, viz. physiographies! features of India 
so that it may help in independently evaluating certain theories about the 
spread of civilization in India. 


Since the emphasis is being put on facts, the narrative is so planned that 
inferences or conclusions are not mixed up with any preconceived theories, 
but the latter follow the main account and can be appraised independently 
and objectively. The facts themselves have been gathered in two ways : firstly 
from a first-hand study of the objects and accounts of excavations and exptora- 
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tiulis conducted by the author, his colleagues and pupils at the Deccan College 
in several parts of India : and scrondly, from a first-hand study, as fur ns possiMt, 
ol the work done by the members of the Archaeological Survey of India, as well as 
other Directors ol Archaeology in various States, and their colleagues and 
Professors in Indian Universities. 


Certain limitations on the snipe and treatment have had to lie imposed 
h\ the nature of the material. Though a first-hand studv was carried out, 
whenever possible, reliance had to he placed upon the brief announcements of 
excavations and explorations in Indian Archaeology A Review. These 
announcements, however welcome and excellent in their own way, can never 
take the place of full or even interim, well-written, definitive reports. Un¬ 
fortunately the latter arc not available in a number of eases. And it is doubt ful. 
if many will ever see the light of the day; or iT published after years, they will 
be as good as still-born. 


Secondly, a detailed review of the Indus Civilization and the Baluchistan 
pottery is nmitted from this work, because a number of excellent publications on 
. s , a * so a reference to megaliths and rock-shelters and paint- 

mgs; both these arc well discussed by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and the late 
toloncl Gordon in their respective works. And the writer has nothing new to 
Offer Likewise a part of Chapter IV. " Neolithic and Chaleolithic Cultures,” 
has already appeared m the au t hor’s /ndtan Archaeology Today. S t ill, opport unit v 
llls ” e ®? Taken to bring it uptodatc, important additions being references (« 
excavations at Almr, Eran. KalibaJigan and explorations on the Makrau coast 
ami Knjar Dhipi and I heir dating by Carbon-14 method, 

n , A fov '’ implications oj these new developments may tie pointed out here. 

i r r w '} Kalibaogan indicate that the Indus Civilization was 

min n ? r?' ’?, th in ^ present Bikaner region as well as in Saufashtra by 

?, / h } lS * he . Vlcw . lhRt ttle Aryans had brought its end by 1500 b.c. " 
... •. {; *J c .^ l . s ljt ‘ pevisc ‘ ] ‘ The end hail come at least 300 vears earlier. 
Mrn .t IS at this very moment that we have Chalcolithic or Copper Age Cultures 
«;;4| only in Sind, fur which no C-U dates are at present avaffie, ifke JliukS 

a wc ^fin’ it n • Sn “‘ h - E “, t . Central India ami Sunrushtra 

B. , . k " t, V fT 1 he „, c „ lirJles 5 phases ..f Eran, NavdaMi ami Ahar 
SLx^ted b ^ w ““ --*100 —iam> B.c. The presumption i„ not 

_arrantttl that these extra-Indus cultures had some share in bringing about 

i., tl^ruyii g p^m mti ° n the Indm Civili »““ n •» « well us 

early smelting ' nil,Utin ? 1 / ron ? excavations at Ahar about the 

suggests th iM lit. I | Mt ^ ° 1 henucal analysis by the author’s col leagues 

WCre f ^ tedl likewise very interesting inform,!- 

P^- t 7 ' r ;r-'.- <« "y Aj» y iv;., n™.™,w-'i 

h, v/h'™ ° f ,lu ‘ •«*•* ,,se " f b '' “ Pr°V 

remoter am- Whnle.e. « Wlt i h 1 f P°««y tradition of a still 

i \r * '* ortU ier be the final outcome, further extended work In tlm 

ami 
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Further, this and other chapters, have been more fully illustrated by 
line-drawings, distributions maps and a few photographs. To keep down the 
cost of block-making, considerable published material is used. The blocks 
have been lent by the Director General of Archaeology in India, Deccan College, 
Asia Publishing House, American Anthropologist, and the Department of 
Archaeology, M. S. University of Bnroda. To all these, the author is grateful. 

While illustrating the Stone Age fools, tools of the Middle Stone Age 
which have been recently discovered have been reproduced from several regions 
with a view to bring nut their uniformity ns wdl as distinctive features ; but in 
the case of the Early and Late Stone Age. only representative types from a few 
select areas have been illustrated. Illustrations of pottery types have been 
again very much restricted, because here each site has so ninny wares and types 
and sub-types that, only a full report devoted to each site can give an adequate 
idea nf the entire range of pottery types. Again a reference to all these reports 
was not possible, liccause liarring some five nr six excavation reports, the rest 
are unpublished. 

It was originally intended to give in the Appendix n section dealing 
with the various techniques and description of tool-types, and so while detailing 
the various tool-types, some elementary details which may lie necessary from 
the point of view* of the beginner have been omitted. Afterwards, however, 
it was found that far too many illustrations would he required to illustrate the 
Appendix, that it should really form a new book. Thus this lias been omitted, 
11 is hoped to publish shortly this book entitled Stem Agr Tools : Their Techni¬ 
ques ana Functions. 

A detailed bibliography is also not being given at the end of the book, 
because a full bibliography of Indian prehistory and protohistory is under 
preparation and it is hoped to publish the same in a short time. At present 
only a select bibliography has been included. 

A work of an all-India character cannot lx* produced without the co¬ 
operation from several quarters—colleagues, friends and pupils. The writer, 
therefore, would be failing in his duty if he did not acknowledge this in some 
detail, though he is fully conscious that this is quite inadequate. 

To these Drs. Z. 1), Asnsari and S. B. Dko and K. 1). Banxrjkk. N. Issal, 
It. V.Josiri. A. P. Khathi, M. S. Mate, V. N. Misha, G. C, Mohapatra, and 
G. G. Mujumdar and S. N. RaJGuru, Shri R. Snrisn and the late Dr. B. 
SUBtoAXAO— the writer is indebted in no small measure. Though the various 
projects of explorations and excavations carried out at the Deccan College were 
initiated and guided bv the writer, still, it was the completion of each of the pro¬ 
jects, cither singly or jointly, that has contributed to new knowledge. A special 
further acknowledgement is necessary when it is realised that some of these 
works are still unpublished and remain in \ he form of theses or reports under 
preparation. Every exploration by a pupil has given the author an opportunity 
to study new sites in different regions of India, such as Hellary, Karnatak, 
Kurnool, Malwa, Rajputana, Gujarat, the Punjab, Orissa, and Bengal, Thus it is 
the team work and cooperation which has helped the writer to produce this work. 

Outside the Institute, the same co-operation was ungrudgingly extended to 
him by Shri A. Ghosh, the present Director General of Archaeology in India and 
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his Officers of the various Circles, Thong'll it would he invidious to single out 
personalities, mention should he made of Sarvashri N, R. RvKeh^i, M N, 
Dkshpamdk, T. N. Khazancht, H. R. Lai., S. It. Rao and It. K. I'hapar. Tin 
writer is particularly grateful to the lust one fur bringing to him tin- results of his 
small dig in Orissa and allowing him to use the material. For, this small dig 
fills in a large gap in our knowledge of the hiatus between the Neolithic and 
Palaeolithic in Eastern India and promises to be of great significance, if followed 
up more fully. 

To no less a degree the writer is indebted to Shri P.C. Das Gupta, Director 
of Archaeology, Government of West Bengal. fur enabling him to visit the site of 
Rujar Did pi and keeping him posted about his latest discoveries in the A jay 
Valley. The author is also thankful to Professor G. R. Smarm a. Professor of 
Ancient Indian Culture and Archaeology, University of Allahabad, for similar 
courtesy shown to him ; to Professor K. I). Bajpai, Professor (if Ancient Indian 
Culture and Archaeology, University of Saugur. for giving him an advance 
report on his excavations at Eran ; to Dr. Satyaprak ash. Director of Archae¬ 
ology and Museums, Government of Rajasthan, and Shri R. C. Aura wax, 
Superintendent of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Rajasthan; to 
Shri J. M, NanavatT Assistant Director of Archaeology, Government of Gujarat 
and his colleague Shri M. A. DhakV ; Dr. M. Seshadri. Professor of Indology 
and Director of Archaeology, Mysore, who was kind enough to show him his 
finds from T. Narasipur during the exhibition held in Burmin in I960 and Dr. M. G. 
Diksiiit, Reader in Ancient Indian History, University of Nagpur. The author 
is also thankful In Dr. D. LAXand Professor" M. G. K. Menon of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay, fur their help in supplying him almost 
immediately the dates of the charcoal samples from his excavations at A bar 
ns well ivs Navdatoli and Nevasa. Likewise he is also indebted to Miss Elizabeth 
Ralph of the Applied Science Centre for Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., for C-14 determinations of samples from Nevasa. Navdatoli and Chnndoli. 

Considerable indebtedness is due to Dr. Glyn E. Daniel and jo Dr, A H. 
Dan t whose books A Hundred Yrutrx of Archaeology and Prehistory and Proto- 
his tiny in Etintern India have been extensively utilized for writing the Ini rodu- 
elion and Chapter IV, respectively. 

Thanks arc also due to Dr. Motcchandra, Director of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, who has shown deep interest in this work and has furthered 
its publication. Finally, I must thank all my colleagues in the Institute who 
have helped me in preparing the maps and drawings; Sarvashri N. A. KuIkarni, 
S. K. Kulkarni, P. R. Kulkarni, V. S, Rasar, II. J. Klmtuekar, and H. B. 
Sapre. Thanks arc also due to Shri K. C. Alexander and Shri M. D. Bn and auk 
for typing and retyping the matter over aiul over again. 

The author must express Ids thanks to the authorities of the Bomhav 
University, particularly its Rector, Professor G. D. PvRIKH, for kindly agreeing 
to print the lectures in the size suggested by the author and also agreeing to 
publish all the illustrations that were detuned necessary. He is also thankful 
to Shri V. G. Mogul. Superintendent or Bombay University Press, and Shri U. A. 
Olkar, Assistant Superintendent of Publications. University of Bombay* for 
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their unfailing courtesy and for their willingness to incorporate new matter and 
illustrations even when the printing work was in progress. 


H. D. Sank alia 


Deccan College, Pooka, 

Tth December. ttJG'J. 

Post Script 

Since the book was written, an important development has taken place. 
The First Internationa) Conference on Asian Archaeology which met at New 
Delhi in December 1961 resolved that, that the Stone Age in India he divided 
provisionally into Early Stone Age (or Palaeolithic}, Middle Stone Age, and 
Late Slone Age and the terms “Series II.” “ Middle Palaeolithic,” “ Mesolithic” 
be not used. Though the matter was not fully discussed in the Committee stage 
for want of time, this direction should lie observed to avoid confusion in our 
discussion. Hence, wherever possible, these terms have been substituted or 
placed alongside the old ones. For the " Neolithic ” no proper term based on 
culture-economic bases could be found; hence it has been retained, though it is 
quite unsatisfactory in terms of the known Indian data. 


II. D. 8. 
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I N T K O D U C T I O N 


India and Western Asia 

INDIA has been, for the first time in her history, grouped into major linguistic 
states. Recognition luis been, given to a slow historical process. But the process 
was not only historical. It is related to a certain extent with the geographical 
(including the geological) features of the land. These have shaped not only her 
history, but prehistory and proto-history as well. For, availability of raw 
material, favourable climatic conditions, easy means of communication etc., 
have hampered or accelerated the progress of man. 

A brief outline of the present set up is necessary for two other reasons : 
This is directly related to the geographical position of India in relation to Western 
Asia, and Africa on one side and South-East Asia on the other and to the problem 
of the origins of civilization. 

Routes 

India forms a kind of rhomhoidal peninsula 1 in the continent of Asia. The 
north-west-south-east lying Himalayan ranges have given her a certain seclusion 
from outside influences—both political and cultural as well as climatic, still these 
ranges have always been penetrated at several times in India's past history. 
Particularly this has been so in the north-west where the two famous routes— 
the Khyber and the Dolan Passes to and from Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
respectively 1 —have let in invaders and refugees, traders and travellers, from 
Central and Western Asia. Thus the Indian seclusion has been violated. And 
once the foreigners came in they have spread into the Indo-Gangetic plains and 
beyond bv the most suitable lines of communication. 

India is, however, approachable by the sea from the west and from the 
south and south-east as well by the difficult, hilly and thickly forested country 
on the north-east. The west has been Hie major gateway during the historical 
times, but evidence is now accumulating to suggest that this was so during the 
prehistoric as well as proto-historic times. Aiul hence scholars like Hqudich 
said* long before the new discoveries were made that “ India had been from time 
immemorial peopled by immigrants, ” Likewise, while India undoubtedly 
influenced the countries of South-East Asia, during historical times, she has also 
received influences from the same quarters during the Laic Stone Age period 
and after called here ‘Neolithic’. All these cultural influences from the west 
and north-west, east, south-east and north-east did not at once nor uniformly 
spread all over India, but spread gradually, depending upon several factors, 
among which geographical were the most important. 

The Fertile Crescent 

Now the question arises : “ Why should India be always at the receiving 
end?” Should not have some movements radiated out from India? It has 
been mentioned above that the role of India as a civilizing influence in historical 

l It in inicrt^tid" to note (m pointed out by llot-nicn. Colonel Sir Tiiuhas. ifuKGEnroiu), India. iw>i, 
p. 3) th^t this niuipe V*i lirtl (kilned by the «r?rk fl. i.prttpIreT S^riLSBii. 

KfcrnUv FaIHSEKVIM tiui it If nil tilt imjKJrIjiniw! of tlw Gomel Pas* in AfjfharikliUb .Hem, 1U5C. ji. 154. 
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Limes via-a-vis South-East Asia and Central Asia has been amply demonstrated. 
But with, regard to the beginnings of civilization which belong to the realm of 
of proto-history it is held that the regions of Western Asia such as Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Iran were more favourably situated for the birth and spread of civiliza¬ 
tion, particularly, agriculture and domestication of animals. 1 his belt rising in 
Egypt and passing over Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia (Iraq} and Iran was called 
the 11 Fertile Crescent ” by Breasted.' 

The discovery of very ancient sites in all the aforesaid countries had 
Strengthened tills hypothesis. And in a large number of cases, these civiliza¬ 
tions were earlier than the Indus Civilization. Further it could be shown that 
some at least of the Indus objects were inspired by those of Western Asia. 


Though the definition of the " Fertile Crescent ” has now been modified by 
Bryidwood* in the light of subsequent research in the Kurdish highlands of 
Iraq and Iran, still the main hypothesis viz. “that India is situated on the 
periphery of the cultural spread arising In Western Asia ” stands. {See Fig. 1). 

Diffusion of Civilization 

These civilizing forces having entered India either from the north-west and/ 
or west marched along the main lines of communication, their progress depend¬ 
ing upon their inherent vitality as well as on the strength of the opposing natural 
and man-made forces. 

This question of the indigenous origin or the diffusion of civilization to India 
has now attained a crucial stage becuase 20 years ago one had to account for only 
one early civilization, confined to a compact geographical area, a most adjoining 
Western Asia. Now several Chalcolithic cultures falling withm the Proto- 
historic have been brought to light from the Gangetic Valley, Rajasthan, Central 
India, Saurashtra and the Deccan. 


Cul-l)e-Stt£ 

Hut having entered India, these cultures or the immigrant people, have 
not gone bevond. This is supposed to lie due to the sea on cither side of the 
peninsular India. Thus the new forces got into a blind road or country—a 
geographical cul-de-sac. 

There was also another cul-de-sac. Within India, there are even now thickly 
forested and hilly regions, where primitive, aboriginal tribes are concentrated. 
It is believed that these people have been driven thither as refugees by the 
advancing civilizations from outside, from more favourable areas which they 
once occupied during the Stone Ages. 

However, it has not been archaeologically ascertained whether the ancestors 
of these tribe’s had not settled there from prehistoric times.’ 

4 Till* is wtll TYvirwed by Child*, GunnoN, Vm Light on I hf Alo*! Antif til Hunt. 11U8. p. 25. 

5 . In Lhr ItUntrtUcd £owfcfl No*. Ootobrt. S3. 1WIO. pp. U05 W : UtAIDWDOn an.l Ho**, P'tSiltoriC 

/mviii^uliwu l*i !ttufi Kut dirtan, p-13. 

0, Hoiiiicir, np- P- l* 

~ Cf. DaNI* A, H-, Ptthuto"! *rn<f Ptob^lstary Eatiem tn4m t fJ. 4, Hut lh*re U » wWante w •haw 
thut this* biii tfibfli were refupt ri from the great 
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Physio-Cuttural Divisions 

Having thus indicated the position of India in its Asian or continental 
context, we shall turn to its make up as defined by geography, language and 
ethnic composition. 

Let us first define the areas or regions.® (See Fig. 2) 

1. . Sind and Pan jab 

h— - -— * 

The Indus basin which drains central Himalayas is framed by the Aravallis 
and the desert of Rajputana in the cast and the Sufaiman and Kirthar ranges on 
the north-west and west respectively. It is further divided by the junction of 
the hills from the west and the desert in the east into Lower Indus (Sind) and 
Upper Indus (Panjab) basins. The latter includes (i) the sub-montane Indus 
region comprising the Peshawar and other plains, the Pot war plateau and the 
Salt-Range. (ii) The two Panjabs, 

2, U. P., Bihar and Bengal 

The Ganges basin is likewise divisible into (a) Indo-Gangetic Divide or the 
Upper Ganges Plain, (fr) the Middle Ganges Plain and the Deltaic region. These 
respectively constitute the Delhi, South Panjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Pengal. Towards the south-east and south, the Gangetic plain abuts on the old 
Berunsular landmnss and thus all these three states share its prehistory. 


3. Assam 

Further eastwards the Brahmaputra Valley forms Assam. But gcomorpho- 
logically Assam consists of three entirely different regions belonging to three 
structural formations, the Himalayan frontier : the main Assam or Brahma¬ 
putra Valley which is an extension of the lndo-Gangetic trough and the Shillong 
Plateau which essentially belongs to the older peninsula, (See Fig. 113) 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

Bounded by the Aravallis in the west, the athwart lying Vindhyas in 
the south and the Ganpa-Yamuna doab in the east-north-east is the Malwa 
Plateau and Bundelkand. Its southern portion is built up by the Deccan Lavas ; 
but the north has a varied composition. On the west and north it is drained 
b v the Banas, Chambal, Sipra and their tributaries ; in the south by the Narbada, 
in t he east by the Son anil south-east by the upper courses of the Ken and the 
Betwa. 


5. Maharashtra 


South of the Vindhyas is Maharashtra, its limits almost co-extensive with 
the Deccan lavas. It includes three or four former cultural units, Khandcsh, 


g ShtTE, O II- K.p India and Fakbtom 1G54), tfr a vrty detailed wfowd dlidtlwi (pp- 352 «l 

m A fi™ rt2^ tvlildli far thr prntnt is iirnyw-^rT. Spates mnurk* n fl Ihr of ■ proper division arc 

worth rending. Ami, SuuhajiAo, H. t Thr Prrvmnlihf vf India Dlftawdft, IS ***& 

& keUhv pkiurv m brfV timpliflrd whflTlrt*T RfMIWY* 
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Desh or Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Konkan. Thc most important 
drainages are the Tapi-Puma, Wardha-Vainganga and the upper Krishna* 
Godavari, whereas the Konkan which is a narrow strip of coastal plain is drained 
by numerous fast-flowing streams, 

6. Ax DUKA 

Andhra is mostly constituted by the middle and lower basins of the 
Krishna and Godavari, which flow through some of the oldest rock formations 
in India. 

7. Karnatak on Mysore Plateau 

This is a sort of triangle formed bv the Eastern and Western Ghats. 
Through the upper flow the Krishna and its tributaries; the Tungabhadra, 
Hagen, upper Pennar and Kaveri constitute the main drainage of the lower. 

8. Kerala 

• L i kc *j se ' the still narrower coastal plain on either side of the Patghat 
gap^m the \\estern Ghat is Malabar or Kerala. It is drained principally bv the 
Periyar and the Pampa. J 

9. Tam i lx.\ i) 


This is believed to he a simple coastal belt, but as Spate ha s shown, it 
is not so simple as that. It is a great quadrant, lying between the sea and the 
Deccan Plateau. Phe coastal plain proper extends from the Krishna to the 
Cape But this is broken by the Kaveri delta. Inland are the discontinuous 
Tamilnad lulls. In fact, the whole region is capable of six sub-divisions, though 

w* lts m!,Jor rivcrs “• thc Pennar - 

ID. Orissa 

rp °r; ssa J ailcien i t ^tkal, is also regarded as an emergent low-land, but like 

CU n SIStS ° f the de3tas tlie Mahanadi, Brahmani and Vaitarni, 
a zone ofolder alluvium, ami latcrite plateaus and hills on the west, which form 
part of the Indian landmass. 

11 Gujarat 

While S?SS S .' 1 f, T tiisti . nc ' “» ita -Kuteh. Saurnshtra and Gujarat. 
t n ta h V® mostly marshy, and sandy, but having a rocky core the great 

rock,' while'hhe eLrt u""' 1 , b t D ““ n ! “,T as - hy «Mier sandstone 

4V?Itaihta ™"£ e h , gLSf rcCe "‘ 11 * ^ act 

. ■ J'’L n r i,lr ri . vers »f Saurashtra are the Bhadar and the Shetrumi. The 

reeionv’ hehl “Tlir r„h!i Sld i r ? J 1 ! c "S *? 1 agri f ultur “ l Bml - the other favoured 
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Gujarat proper lias three zones : the purely coastal belt of Southern and 
Central Gujarat, then the large tract formed by the colian sand and alluvium 
(old and new) formed by the Sabarmati, Mahi and other smaller, parallel (lowing 
streams and the easternmost hilly and jungle country which forms, as it were, 
a bridge between Malwa, Gujarat and Ilajputana. 

12 Rajput an a (Rajasthan) 

Rajputana is made up of two natural divisions: Me war and Marwar. 
The country to the west of the Aravallis is mostly sandy and covered by scrubby, 
stunted acacias, while the eastern part is more hilly, less sandy and fertile. 
It is being increasingly felt that much of Western Rajputana was formerly a sea. 
The latter as well as the eastern part of Bikaner drained by the ancient Sarasvati 
and Drishadvati is built up by the Gangctic-like alluvium,* The Ban as is the 
major river of Mewar, It later joins the Chnmbal which falls into the Gangetic 
basin. The Luni is the only river of some consequence in Marwar. 

IS Hilly and Forested area 

These areas are interposed or intersected by three or four hilly and forest 
regions, viz. ( i) the great Central Indian belt where several rock formations, the 
Satpuras, Vindhvas, Maikat, Chota Nagpur and Orissan meet; primeval forests 
still flourish in parts of Malwa, Khandesh, Central Provinces (M.P.), Chattisgarh, 
Chota Nagpur, Andhra and Orissa. This almost forms a solid continuous block 
in the heart of India, 10 Here reside the Bhils. Dangs, Goods, Santhals, Unions, 
Gadabas, Marias, Savaras and many others. {»!> Likewise the Aravallis 
still harbour the Bhils, (in) while along the Western Ghats we have the Warlis, 
Thakurs, Dhanagars and further south in the Nilgiris Todas. Ku rum bars and 
others, {iv) The discontinuous Eastern Ghats in the present Andhra State are 
the home of the Baigas, Chcnchus, Ileddis, Savaras and others. 


Attraction and Isolation 

Among the physio-cultural regions, Scbbarao regards (i) the Panjab, 
the Indo Gangetic Divide, Gangetic Basin. Bengal, Malwa, Maharashtra, Karua- 
tak, Tatnilnad as lt Areas of Attraction or Nuclear Regions: ” (2) Sind. Marwar, 
Gujarat, Saurashtra, Konkan, Kerala, Assam, as Areas of Relative Isolation 
and (8) the Aravallis, the Central Indian highlands and forests, as well as similar 
areas in Andhra as “Areas of Isolation or cul-de-sac/' 


While there is no difficulty in fully accepting” the last category or group, 
there is considerable difference of opinion about the first two groups. For, 
Spate includes among the nuclear regions Gujarat, and Saurashtra, and Kerala 
or Malabar, among others in the south. 

The main grounds of difference between Spate and Subbarao arc that 
whereas to the former—the nuclear regions—represent the major agricultural 


fl r TM# i* writer** flbserraUfltt* 
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areas which have been “perennially significant in Indian historical geography, ” 
to the latter, following Richard? 1 * besides the agricultural potential, relation of 
the region to the main continental highways is also a major consideration. Since, 
from Subbarao’s point of view, Sind, Saurashtra, Gujarat and even Kerala 
arc situated away from the highways, the sc are areas of semi-isolation. 

This may be. However, these areas are not truly isolated or even semi- 
isolated. The Indus Valley (hesides being more fertile) and the entire west coast 
arc open to direct contact with Western Asia and beyond with the Mediterranean 
countries, lienee throughout (even during the Early Stone Ages according to 
Wheeler) the protoliistoric and historic times, developments in Western Asia 
have sooner or later reached India. And in fact, as will be seen in the sequel* 
Sind, Saurashtra, Gujarat and even Rajasthan show the earliest traces of civiliza¬ 
tion, including urbanization. 

Civilization and Environment 

We are thus up against the exact role of geography and environmental 
factors in the development of civilization. Without going into much details, it 
is necessary to point out that even in the West, where formerly the 11 Fertile 
Crescent ” was regarded as the cradle of civilization, now the hilly Hanks 
characterized by the foothills and intertnontanc valleys at an elevation of 1250 
to 8000 ft. above sea level in Iraqi Kurdistan are regarded as such. Here it 
appears that transition took place from the earlier food-gathering pattern of 
life to that of food production. For here more than anywhere else “ the wild 
wheats and barley, the wild sheep, goats, pigs, cattle and horses were to be found 
in a single natural environment. ” 

However, after this was written, investigations are being continued in 
Iran. And it was found 11 that such a zone of grassy and open Oakland ran from 
Shiraz in Iran through highland Iraq and southern flanks of Turkey—a distance 
of some 12,00 miles. Hence R raid wood concluded, “It continues to appear 
that the more important generative factors itithe appearance of effective plant 
and animal domestication arc not to be sought in the facile explanation of environ¬ 
mental determinism.” 


He further said that Jarmo or any other site examined by them was not 
in any way a unique instance in time aiul place wherein food production began. 
These were sites which happened to be those which the accident of archaeo¬ 
logical discovery had brought forth, 11 


These revised views of an author who believed only a few years ago in 
a particular site in a particular area as the birth place of civilization are quite 
reinvent to the problem we are discussing, 

Though India appears to be on the periphery of the culture spread in 
relation to Western Asia, and within India itself the present, distribution of forests 
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and the gradual removal of forest-cover from Sind, the Pan jab, Saurashtra, Malwa, 
Uttar Pradesh (as even attested by literary evidence, for instance the burning 
of Khandavavana, the home of Nagas, for building the new capital of the 
Pandavas—Indraprastha—is vividly described in the Mahabkarata) the concen¬ 
tration of primitive tribes in certain inacccsible forests and hills, and above all 
the increasing archaeological evidence—though all this points to the spread of 
civilization from west to east, still it cannot be over-emphasized that our knowledge 
u relative, based on insufficient evidence (in some cases no evidence at all) and the 
fact that there is no unanimity among the archaeologists themselves whether 
the various Chalcolithic cultures which appear in the wake of the destruction 
or disappearance or gradual transformation of the Indus Civilization are purely 
indigenous or introduced (again) by movements and ideas from Western Asia. 

Prehistoric archaeology in India is thus called upon to answer very vital 
questions. Let us see how far it has done so. However, with a view to following 
the sequel, let us define clearly the aims and scope of pro- and pro to-historic 
archaeology and indicate its present position in India and Europe, of which it is 
an off-shoot. 

Prehistory 

Prehistory means the history of a region, a country^ nr a nation, people 
or race, before it took to or knew writing, lids, like ordinary history, is not 
based on accounts of contemporary or later writers. 1 lence prehistory is also 
defined as an account of illiterate or preliterate people, 

IIow is then the history of such an illiterate people or country known ? 
What are or can be its sources ? In brief, anything that tells us its past history : 
language, place-names ami study of the people s physical features, custums and 
manners, legends and traditions* their monuments: even a study of I and forms, 
soil and vegetation and the animals may help to illustrate this story Of all 
these several sources language and linguistics, ethnography and ethnology* 
geography, geology, physical anthropology, flora and fauna, wc are here concern¬ 
ed with archaeology alone. 

Archaeology 

Archaeology means study of antiquities. These antiquities may belong 
to a historical period and thus fall into the sphere of historical archaeology-. 
Others to a period beyond that. This earlier-than-history period is generally 
called pre history and it suits well such countries as Africa, Australia and even 
England, Flrance and Germany, for example, where except for some legends and 
traditions there was no systematic body of oral tradition or literature. India 
forms a major exception to this general notion. Here, though no regular, written 
accounts are available until the middle of the third century b.c., still it has a 
well developed literature—the Vedic and Sutra, -the earliest of which easily 
goes back to 1,500 b.c. This literature can and has been a source of Indian 
history. But since it is (was) not written down, it is called here Proto history. 

Proto-Uisiory 

Likewise, the Indus Valley or Harappa Civilization, though included by 
some writers under Prehistory, should and is here included under proto-history. 
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For, firstly, their authors were not illiterate, as amply demonstrated by their 
seals, and it is not their fault if wo cannot decipher their script. Secondly, this 
civilization is one of the sources of the later-day Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
In a twofold way, thus, Indus Civilization is protohistorie for ns. By this 
definition proto-history in India would also comprise the various Clmleolitfiic 
cultures which were contemporary with and very often immediate successors of 
the Indus Civilization. Their exact geographical scope and time range will be 
pointed out later. 

Prehistoric Archaeology then will deal with that period of time in India 
of which we have no legend, no tradition and no object, save stone (and bone) 
implements and remains of animals. This is not a very precise definition, but 
will, I find, serve our purpose, Briefly, then, prehistoric archaeology will 
comprise the various Stone Ages. 

History of Prehistoric Archaeology 

The study of the Stone Ages is now over 100 years old in India, almost of 
the same age as in Western Europe and England. In these countries a suitable 
atmosphere was created around 1850 for the foundation of prehistoric archaeology. 
Though the interest in old objects—antiquarianism—was quite old, and though 
occasional discoveries of Stone Age tools had been reported from England and 
Germany as far back as 1715 and 1771 respectively,** very few scholars including 
geologists were prepared to accept that the world was much older than 1,004 b.c. 
according to the interpretation of Old Testament. 1 * The geologists then believed 
that the various rock formations on the earth were not due to certain set principles, 
hut sudden catastrophies. Hence the earlier discoveries of stone tools in associa¬ 
tion with bones of extinct animals went either unnoticed nr were looked upon 
with suspicion. 

Geology - 

Then Charles Lyell (1797-1875) propounded ' T the theorv that rocks of 
a similar nature were developed or laid out in an identical way all over the earth. 
This is called the theory of uniformita nanism. The theory did not find a ready 
response or acceptance among all. Its recognition was also slow in an intellectual 
and social world steeped in Biblical theory of the Deluge. 


However, it facilitated the understanding and the readv acknowledge¬ 
ment by some of the most prominent British geologists — John Evans, Falconer, 
Lyeli., Prestwick, Pexoelly — of the .significance of the discovery of atone 
tools (hand axes) in association with fossil animal bones deep down in the olilf 
over the Somme river at Ahbevilte in France by Boucher de Perthes in 1885 , 
and of the discovery, under the direct supervision of Pent.elly in a cave at 
Brixham, South Devon, in England in 1853. 
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Env iro nmen tal Arckaeology 

These discoveries proved beyond doubt that man, the maker of stone 
tools, and the associated animals—such as lion, elephant, rhinoceros, ox, belonged 
to a time and clime which were not only of hoary antiquity but belonged to a 
time when Europe was much different climatically nod to some extent geographi¬ 
cally. Thus the new disciplines of palaeogeography, palaeobotany, palaeo- 
climatologv—what is now called “ Environmental Archaeology —were slowly 
being ushered in, though their regular establishment in Universities was much 
later. 

Evolution of Man 

The discovery of the skeletal remains of man himself (as distinguished 
from his tools) was not far to come. Already a human skull had been found in 
1700, but went unnoticed. Then a skull was unearthed at Neanderthal on the 
river Dusscl in Germany in 1S57. 1 * 

This has later been recognized as the species of an extinct type of man 
known as Neanderthal Man. This man had high brow ridges and backward 
sloping dome of the skull and was regarded as " the most ape like ” by Huxley. 

So everything—tools, extinct animals and man—were there to disprove 
the beginning of Earth onlv some 5000 years ago. A scientific explanation was 
necessary to understand their relationship. This was provided by Charles Darwin” 
and Huxley. 10 

A new point of view was now given for looking at these momentous 
discoveries. 

Foundation of Museums 

Though the British Museum had been founded in the 18th century, it 
was the Danish archaeologists who thought of and founded a museum of anti¬ 
quities. classified them tin some principles and later tried to explain the bases ot 
similarity and difference by reference to tradition, comparative methods and 
ethnography. Thus between 1800 - 1850 , they had laid down the real founda¬ 
tion „f prehistoric archaeology. The outstanding names in this movement were 
Rasmus Nyebup? Vedel-Simoksen* Christian rgensls .Thomsen* Sven 
Nilsson and J. J. A. Worsaae. Nyerup advocated the formation of a National 
Museum of Danish Antiquities in 1800. but was unable to classify the small collec¬ 
tion of antiquities he had made at the University of Copenhagen, fins was 
achieved by Thomsen, developing the notion of Three Ages first set out l>v 
Vedel-Sikonsen in 1818. Thomsen, as first Curator of the National Museum 
of Denmark 14 arranged his collections by c lassifying into three ages of Stone, 
Bronze and Iron tvs the basis of the material used in making weapons and imple¬ 
ments. ” The specimens were divided into three groups as they represented, 
according to Thomsen, three chronologically successive ages. 
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Three Ages 

In spite of several fund amen tel changes, in the Three Age conception, the 
basic idea has remained, viz. that originally man did not know copper or iron, 
and used implements of stone alone. Then came the knowledge of copper and 
still later of iron. 

However, it was never maintained by Thomsen nr his pupil Worsaae that 
the concept of the Three Ages implied a straight forward evolution or develop¬ 
ment from one technological stage to another. They were aware of the breaks 
in development, as well as of the eauscs, such as invasion, diffusion of new ideas 
and migration of people which might have brought about new knowledge of 
copper and iron. It was Nilsson who declared the exact role of prehistoric 
archaeology. ‘’It demonstrated that 11 he said, “ notwithstanding apparent or 
partial retrogression the human race was constantly undergoing a gradual and 
progressive development.” 

Prehistory thus is a study of man's material (as well as moral and spiritual) 
progress. And these Scandinavian scholars were not merely content with the 
formulation of the Three Age theory; they stressed the need for accurate descrip¬ 
tion and classification of antiquities and the value of tradition and comparative 
methods in the interpretation of the use of antirjuities. 

This enabled Nilsson to distinguish four stages in the development of 
man ; (1) The Savage Stage (2) Huntsman or Nomad (3) Agriculturist 

(4) Civilization (on the basis of coined money, writing and the division of labour). 
Herein we find the seeds of the later development in the conception of the Three 
Ages by anthropologists and archaeologists and students of human geography. 
Nilsson did not equate the subsistence classification of man with the ages of 
stone, bronze and iron. 

Enough was done by Thomsen, Worsaae and Nilsson to chalk out the 
road on which prehistoric archaeology was to proceed. Subsequent scholars 
by splitting up the Stone Age into Palaeolithic. Mesolithic and Neolithic, and 
dividing still further the first into two or three periods, as knowledge grew, or 
redefining the Three Age concept as technological stages and associating with 
each stage the economic and social status of man, have merely ineorporated the 
new ideas which have dominated the world since the Eussum Revolution. 
Even the great interest in Denmark’s past, Worsaae attributed to the French 
Revolution, for, ^ with a greater respect for Lite political rights of the people, 
there awakened in the nations themselves a deeper interest in their own historv, 
language and nationality.” 

.. . prehistorians had to expand the Three Ages into Four : Palaeo¬ 

lithic, Neolithic, Copper and Iron. Later, as discovery followed discovery, the 
first was split up into three sub-divisions: Lower Palaeolithic, Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic and Upper Palaeolithic and so also others. The initiator was Lord 
Avebury (formerly Sir John Lurbock). His lead was followed by Lartet, dc 
Mortillet and Montelius and the various chronological frameworks of pre¬ 
history so developed were adopted by the leading writers, until drastic changes 
were proposed by the Abbe Breuil. Lartet for the first time put forward 
a classification of archaeological material from the various French caves on the 
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palaeontological data. He thus respectively distinguished four [periods accord¬ 
ing to the occurrence of such animals as the Bison, the Reindeer, the Wooly 
Man midtii and the Cave Bear. 

Palaeontology and Archaeology 

De Mobtillet went a step further. Combining this basis of classification 
with the archaeological, he divided the whole development into Times, Ages , 
Periods ami Epochs. Tertiary, Quaternary, Recent, Prehistory, Protohistory ami 
History were the broad divisions of Time ; the Ages were those of Stone, Bronze 
and Iron, and the Periods Eolithie, Palaeolothic and Neolithic, and the Epochs 
were the smaller divisions of each Period, 

11 is epochs such as the Chellean, Acheulian, Solutrean which were after 
the local French sites were supposed to indicate small periods in human history 
when man used only Chellean types of tools. Such an extension of a purely local 
French cultural manifestation into other areas in France or to other countries 
of Europe was not justified. For it implied parallel or synchronous develop¬ 
ment of cultures all over the world. 

This concept vitiated the principle of regional and geographical differences, 
which was then discovered by students of human geography and cultural anthro¬ 
pologists. it has now been realized that not only one has to provide for varying 
human needs and development on broad regional bases, but the same locality— 
for instance a site in South of France 11 or in Engiand“ — may exhibit different 
cultural relics according to the seasonal climatic changes 1 * and one may even talk, 
of “ summer and winter archaeology " Thus the former (new) theories about 
separate but parallel existence of Flake Cultures and Core Cultures are under 
scrutiny and it is quite possible that this view will be soon abandoned. 

New connotations of the Three Age system were advocated -by culture 
historians ami anthropologists, Y\ hen new* types of tools etc. were found in 
different associations, the ui(Terences were sought to be explained by the arrival 
of new people or ideas. And at times these supposed new arrivals were named 
after the site, or from tradition or given well-known racial names. This identi¬ 
fication of a prehistoric industry or culture with this or that race or people is 
extremely hazardous. At best, the name of the type-site might be given—such 
as * 4 Harappan ” after Harappa. The diffusionist theory did one good. It gave 
a blow to the epochal theory of de Mortillet of parallel and uniform develop¬ 
ment all over the world. 

But if u T e now ask tL when was it that man began to produce his own food, 
that is, learnt cultivating grains and fruit and ceased to be a hunter and nomad, 
living on wild fruits, vegetables and game?” can we demarcate the stages and 
correlate them with chronological development as envisaged by archaeology ? 

Economic liases 

It may be recalled that Worsaae had thought of dividing human history 
on the basis of subsistence, but not taken the further step in equating them with 
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the archaeological data. It was Elliot Smith w ho first divided human history 
into two stages ; The first of food-gathering and the second of food-production. 
The idea was later developed by a number of scholars, amongst whom the late 
Professor Gordon Childf. might be described as the most outstanding. 

The emergence of man from the state of food-collector to that of food- 
producer, is characterized as the First Revolution in human history. The 
second was the Urban Revolution, This again took place in prehistoric times, 
when with the discovery of metals — cop per and its alloys—there was specializa¬ 
tion in labour, regular foreign trade, surplus wealth and ultimately a city. Of 
course, all this was a very, very slow process. Mere discovery of the metals, or 
its import from a distant place, as our own excavations in Central India and the 
Deccan show, did not immediately bring about a change in the life of the people. 
Notable, however, is the inherent change in the way of life. 

Technological Stages 

Childf . 14 later came forward with another suggestion, viz. that the various 
ages : Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Copper and Iron, were not chronological ages, but 
technological stages. That is, no longer should the terms “ Neolithic " etc. 
denote a particular period in human history* they should merely indicate the 
stage in which human beings in a particular region or country are. Thus if 
the Australian aboriginals are called “ Palaeolithic ” or “ Neolithic ”, it means 
only that these people have learnt the art of making stone implements in the way 
we associate with these 11 ages ”, but they did not recess uriiy belong to the hoary 
past. 


{'niLDfr: further advised us, after Huxley nearly a century ago, to regard 
the Ages as “ homo tax Sal ", but not as synchronous. That is, it is possible that 
the same types of tools or assemblages of fossils follow one another in the same 
order all over the world, but this dries not imply that these (tools) must every¬ 
where occupy the same position if aligned according to the series of solar years. 
Thus we can express this mutual relationship by the term 44 homotax ial” and 
avoid the implication of parallel development all over the globe. 

Relative Chronology 

It is also now customary to employ relative stratigraphy for dating 
purposes. For instance, the Chalcolithic deposits at Navdatoli (NVT) on the 
Narbada opposite Mahcshwar, Nimad District could be divided into four sub- 
periods on stra tigni phi cal grounds, as NVT lf NVT„ XVT„ NVT*. Now pottery 
similar to NVT„ may occur at Nevasa, some 200 miles southwards, in the Dcccaii. 
Then Nevasa Chalcolithic Culture could be assigned this age. This is no doubt 
relative dating, but when NVT, has an absolute date based on C-14 method, 
then Nevasa could have the benefit of this carbon-dating. 

Discoveries in Western Asia 

Further demonstration of the truth of the Three Age theory was provided 
by startling discoveries in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Anatolia and Crete. Of course, 
the earlier work in all these countries, particularly Egypt and Mesopotamia, was 
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Far from scientific and nothing less than loot and pillage. Neverthless, the 
antiquities, large and small, magnificent, sculptures, tools and weapons of copper 
mid bronze and jewellery and the buildings from which they were somehow’ un¬ 
earth cd, struck the European world with awe. Realization that the East had 
seen better days than Europe in the past began to dawn upon the scholars and 
the common man. Its antiquity was proved when Champoixion and others 
deciphered the hieroglyphic script of Egypt anti RawUNSON read the cuneiform 
and Old Persian. 

All this helped in bridging the gulf between the Stone Ages and the historical 
period. 

Later discoveries in this century are proving the truth of various Biblical 
accounts ** ami even those of the mythical kings and dynasties mentioned in the 
king-lists of Mesopotamia, Judged by the test of the existence of writing, the 
history of countries like Iran, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece and Crete, 
is stretched much farther back. What was once believed to he prehistory has 
now come into the range of history. Thus both in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
history commences around 3,000 B.c. So will it be in India {or Sind and the 
Panjab and Saurashtra and Rajasthan} when the Indus script is deciphered, 
lienee the period prior to 3,000 b.c. and upto about 5,000 b.c. may be called 
Protohistory, For during this interval of 2,000 years or so (it indeed varies 
from region to region or country to country) many' of the essentials of the historical 
period were being fornjjulatcd or taking shape. Towns or villages, agriculture, 
metallurgy’ (though often rudimentary), monumental architecture, pottery’ and 
other crafts were all there—only the knowledge of writing” (literacy in the 
modern sense !} was absent. 

Human History 

Prehistoric archaeology has no longer remained a simple collection of anti¬ 
quities, nor a study and classification of artifacts of the dim past. Whether a 
person is an archaeologist or anthropologist or geologist, or a culture historian, 
ultimately it is the human history to which one has to aim at in interpreting the 
artifact. 

This has necessitated the help of so many collateral disciplines. Though 
founded on geology, it lias been nurtured by palaeontology—a specialized 
branch of geology -botany, anthropology, ethnology, history and the latest 
developments in chemistry and physics. 


Prehistory in India 

Prehistory in India began none too late. The first tool—a ground or 
polished stone axe was fount! by Meadows Taylor at Lingsugur in 18-12, though 
Robert Bruce Foote discovered the first palaeolith at Fallavaram near 
Madras in 18 G 3 ; so did Ball in 1875 at some four sites in Orissa and Hackett 
at HI mtra on the Narmada in 1873 and Wynne at Mungi-Paithan on the Godavari 
in 1865 and CocKBURN in the Singrauli basin. South Mirzapur, in 1883. Cock- 
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burn’s, Hacketts and Wynne’s finds were associated with extinct animal 
bones. 


But except Foote nobody systematically carried on the search. Whereas 
sporadic discoveries continued to be made, he alone for nearly 40 years explored 
the rivers of Madras, Andhra. Mysore, Karnatak and Gujarat, while attending to 
ids main work as consulting geologist. Not onlv he amassed a vast collection, 
but classified and catalogued it. This has been published by the Madras Museum, 
iliits Foote combined in himself the work of Thomsen, Wobsaae and Boucher- 
de Perthes. He was the true pioneer of Indian Prehistory. 

Unfortunately Ids work was not followed up, either bv the Department of 
Archaeology or by the Universities. It was indeed sad, but in truth nobody 
was to be blamed. Though in India we were not shackled bv the Biblical notion 
of the antiquity of the world, the political, social and cultural atmosphere which 
had manifested itself in Europe was completely absent in India. Therefore 
these early discoveries did not take root. 


Indian Cosmogony 

Every religion in India, whether it be Hindu (Brahmanical), Buddhist or 
Jain had its theory of cosmogony. Unlike the Christian, they regarded the 
work! as of inconceivable antiquity (anadi). However, its history could be divided 
into four ages : Satya, 7'r'etn, ifvaporu and Kali, during which the world gradually 
deteriorated from all truth and happiness—the Golden Age* 7 to untruth anil 
misery. We are now in the last. 


1 hen later, about, the 4th century a.d. developed the theory of the (waturan 
(incarnations) of the god, beginning with that of the Fish and ending with 

the emergence oT 1* ull Man ”, This theory reminds us of the biological evolu¬ 
tion of man. ° 


Birth of Civilization 


1 he Jains and the Brahmins also speculated and in one of the later 
accounts of the world s development, accidently hit upon the birth of civiliza¬ 
tion as now envisaged by archaeology These are briefly cited here. 
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In the Hindu or Brahmanic mythology, Mho, (said to be ruling the GaftgJ-Yamuni doab) 
son of King Vena, is credited with the introduction of an agricultural and urban way of life by 
foundin'* towns and villages and even mining. He is said to have achieved this feat by first 
“ ItattciTing ” the earth, so as to facilitate agriculture, storage of water and building of houses. 
Hence the earth is called "prifJbi", after Prithu. See Shrtmad Bh.igavat Pur&na t II. IS. 
(Gujarati Edition published by M. T. Teuwala, Bombay, 1934, p, 149.) 


Anfiquarianism Absent 

All this should have goaded the people in India to take interest in anti* 
quit ies. Hut this was never done. The Hindu mind was turned towards the 
metaphysical aspect of these questions and later—when images had come into 
existence—it was considered a sin to worship or even preserve an image which 
was (somehow) broken. Thus antiquarian ism and true historiography never 
developed in India. There was not even simple curiosity to know the past. 

.Vckj Impetus 

Whatever interest we behold today is solely due to the impact of W estern 
thought and science. So after Foot*;, it took nearly three decades to revive 
interest in Indian prehistory and another decade to arouse the official world— 
the Archaeological Survey of India—and still another fifteen ) car> for i s 
establishment there. 

It began with the work of Cammtadb and Richards, two British-Indian 
Civilians. These during their tours in present Andhra and Madras States had 
collected thousands of palaeoliths and other stone tools. These were studied 
by Bukkitt who proposed a climatic and typological correlation with that ot 

Africa. 


Yale-Cambridge Expedition 

Indian prehistory was thus re-bom in 1030. It took a great step forward 
when the Yale-Cambridge Expedition under the leadership of De 1 eiira, after 
prolonged geological, climatic, botanical and palaeontological study of the 
Kashmir Valley, the Panjab (the Potwar Plateau)the Narbada Valley at 
Iloshangabad and the Kortalayar near Madras published the results. This 
was the first systematic anil scientific attempt to put prehistory on a proper 

foundation. 


Indian Universities . , 

Soon after a modest beginning was made by a few l iu vers dies. The 
Calcutta University dug the lateritc gravels m Mayurbhanj Orissa. The 
Archaeological Survey, Government of India, in co-operatton with l the De«»n 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute and the Gujarat IU search Sock t>, 
Bombay took up the clues in Gujarat left by Robert Bruce Foote 50 years 
earlier.' This stimulus given by the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, has continued 
to inspire all subsequent work in India. A fewmore Universitite—Baroda, 
Mysore and Allahabad— besides that of Poona and Calcutta, have entered the 
field. The Government of India have created a regular sub-department of 
prehistory in the Department of Archaeology, once again renamed Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Official and academic recognition has thus been accorded to prehistory. 
The press is spreading the news of progress in the subject to the literate. 
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However, there is not that social awareness and interest in the subject to strike 
deep roots. Probably this is due to mass illiteracy and poverty, and apathy of 
the intellectual classes to things of the past. 

Beginning of Protohistory 

Surprisingly nobody had thought of a systematic search for tracing the 
beginnings of the* historic’archaeology in India. So for nearly 70 years—from 
IcGO to 1920—work continued in the historic field, until the Indus Civilisation 
was revealed in 1917-20. For a long time it was assumed to be pre-historic, 
but it is now realized that several of its features entitle it to be called “ Proto- 
historic. ” Though systematic attempts were made soon after its discovery to 
understand its spread and extent by N. G. Majitmdar, Sir Aurel Stein' and 
Hargreaves, its origin remains obscure. The problem was freshly attacked by 
Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer Wheeler in 1047 at Harappa and then at Mohcnjodaro 
and significant details have been added to our knowledge of the civilization. To 
this a new chapter is being added by Shri S. R. Kao's work at Lot ha!. 

Meanwhile, the work of the Universities and the Government of India and 
the State Departments has brought to light hitherto unknown cultures in the 
Gangetic Valley, Rajputana, Saurashtra, Central India, the Deccan and Mysore. 
These are often called “ prehistoric, ” but arc truly “ protohistoric, ” as is under* 
stood here. 

We may say, then, that the real foundations of pre- and proto-historic 
archaeology in India were laid between 1920 and 1900. It has since then flourish¬ 
ed after the Second World War. 

Work Ahead 

Both have still much to achieve. So far a mere skeleton sequence of cultures 
has been obtained in prehistory and protohistory, but the whole sociological 
background is missing. In the former the old techniques are to be perfected ami 
new otiees adopted. We are far behind Europe and America and even Africa 
in this respect. Not only are the latest scientific methods of dating the river 
and other deposits—called geochronology “Suitable to Indian conditions are to 
be learnt and applied assiduously, hut attempts must be made to understand 
the distribution of hand-axe and other prehistoric as well as protohistoric 
cultures on an ecological basis. No caves or rock-shelters have yet been 
excavated.*** Thus in a sense, Indian prehistory is, w here the European was in 
I860. Only one redeeming feature is that in India stone implements are not 
being collected nor excavations conducted by untrained workmen and amateurs 
and momentous theories built on some selected material by the scholars work¬ 
ing on them. 

However, a long way lies ahead which should be t rodden by trained men 
alone so that we shall avoid all those pitfalls which others experienced. 

In this work, therefore, care has been taken to use the old concepts and 
terms which have become standard, though found defective and fallacious, with 
as much precision, as the (lata at our command allow us. 


lAfft yrar a nx^sheHei* timr lloflhnn^abnd wpj partly cxravnte.L 
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The Four Ages in India 

First the Three Age Theory of Thomsen* When the prehistoric archaeo¬ 
logy in India is divided or grouped into Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic and 
Chulcolithic, it is generally understood that man first knew the use of stone, but 
not oi copper or iron. In this Stone Age, other perishable objects like bone 11 * 
and wood might have been used, but as oiily stone has survived, it is called by 
the most prominent object or artifact of the period. According to the geological 
and artifactual evidence, this Stone Age is divided into (a) Early or Lower 
Palaeolithic and {ft) Middle Palaeolithic, 1 * leaving room for its final phase 
(c) Upper Palaeolithic when it is fully discovered and identified. 

Palaeolithic 

Geographically, these Stone Ages were fairly wide-spread,almost coextensive, 
barring high lands and thickly forested regions and purely coastal or deltaic 
regions. Sind, Saura&htra, Kerala, Titmevelly, Assam, Nepal and West Raj- 
putana did not perhaps witness the Early Palaeolithic; and all these except Sind, 
Saurashtra and West Raj putana did not witness the Middle Stone Age 
or Palaeolithic either. 

Thus, when the term “ Palaeolithic " is used, it has slightly restricted 
connotation. Straightaway, it does not apply to the whole of India. 

The climate during the first was comparatively humid tlmn the second. 
Both were followed by a period of relative dryness. 

Economically, man was a savage, a hunter, though he might have subsisted 
largely on fruits, roots and grubs during the Early Palaeolithic and on the chase 
with the help of the bow and arrow or /and spear during the Middle Palaeolithic. 
Lastly, though so far only stone tools have been known of this stage of man’s 
life and nothing else man’s other aspects of life — social, moral, religious— 
still the word “ culture ” is applied to it, because stone tools of certain type con¬ 
stantly recur in both the Stone Ages. These form a leading characteristic 
and give an inkling of the material culture of the man. Hence, instead of 
grouping the stone tools into simple “assemblages ” or “ industries,” a term of 
greater significance and connotation, viz. culture, has been used. Strictly, only 
the former two terms are applicable. 

Mesolithic or (Lute Stone Age) 

The term ” Mesolithic ” is again used in a much more limited sense. It 
has been amply proved in a number of sites in England, Western and Northern 
Europe, parts of Africa, Palestine that the Upper Palaeolithic was succeeded by 
certain climatic changes, during which man used tiny stone tools, called “ micro- 
liths,” The tools, though small, heralded an advance in technological stage 
and implied the discovery of the principle of compound tools. Economically, 
the man was still a hunter, and preferred to live in lightly forested, sandy 

££b. Schorr* like professor Hart hare irf.*luUt*rt an rather “ of Bofir.' 1 Set "‘ Bone Tt*oU at Mbb- 
pajU£lt Auitralojiithrtirnf Jjacality, OhIthI Ttuuvur* in the ATfktit^icvi VtfL XIU P No, 51* IUSP, 

p. T4 ff. The muter of tbest Umc tool* fe called Au^dopilMmu prwnttimtM* 

2R. Am explained in lb* Preface, xhim may m*w he «&Ucd *" Middle Stone Agn" nn J the sutneqi»nt 
+ * Ute Stone A«e/ 1 
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regions. It Is argued from certain types of tools occurring in certain context 
that the man, in a few areas* might be practising primitive agriculture, that is, 
tutting aith stone-teeth sickles naturally growing stalks of groin—like wild 
barley and wheat, thus the term ** Mesolithic " has a stratigraphic, chrono¬ 
logical, typological and economic significance, but not universally, and much less 
in every part of India. Nor can ice equate in time or content the various Mesolithic 
Cultures of India , either with each other within India or with any outside India. 

However, with all these limitations, the term “ Mesolithic " helps us 
in distinguishing a few stone-using cultures in a few regions from those 01 the 
preceding Stone Age Cultures and the succeeding metal-using cultures of the 
protolustone period. 


Neolithic 

1 lie term Neolithic ’ denotes, us now understood, u stage when man did 
not have the knowledge of copper, but had begun to domesticate a few animals, 
make pottery, practice primitive agriculture with or without ground or polished 
stone implements. Hie last is not an invariable feature of the Neolithic either 
in India or anywhere else. The most important characteristics arc some kind of 
permanent habitation and production of food. With this yardstick, certain 
areas in the present States of And lira - Ka run tak-Mysore as well as in Orissa- 
v l rw*5? anJ Kashmir may be jgrouped into the South-eastern and Eastern 
Neolithic though it must be emphasised that the evidence is not at all of a uniform 
nature, bharp, clear cut distributions arc at present not possible and perhaps 
can nc\ er be liad. 


Chalcolithic 

, i if Tlt< V C l m,C(} ’ lthl0 lias tfie “hove features of the Neolithic, but in 
addition objects of copper occur in small quantities. The potterv is now 

generally painted, though not. all. \\ hether t hese few copper objects were loeallv 
made or imported, it has not been ascertained. 1 [cnee the unoJSSSSJStK 
i Sta ! e °f tlie “'habitants knowledge of copper, its smelting etc. si “ The last 
is indeed a test or the leading characteristic. However, since a few objects of 
copper occur almost everywhere in the Deccan, Central India, HajputLia 
Saurashtra and do not occur in the South-east Zone, the former have been 

SrLtt C hiikohthic Further all these—the Neolithic and the Chatco- 
1 1 line—have been simply called cultures, and further distinguished b v the name 

in ilnl ty|USl h’ aS - Nevasa Navdatoli Chalcolithic or Hell ary Neolithic 
n each case, besides pottery, other objects which give some idea of the life of 
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“ Chalcolithic ”, though the inhabitants continued to use long blades of stone. 
The hist only underlines the fact that each period gradually merged into the 
next, without leaving sharp breaks. 

Iron Age 

The “ Iron Age,” that is, the use of iron, instead of copper and bronze, 
was also not sudden, nor did it take place at the same place everywhere in India. 
It can only be asserted that its use was fairly general by about the 3rd-4th 
century b.c. In almost all the parts of India, though no doubt there ware large 
pockets — the hilly forested regions of Central India and Andhra and Assam — 
where iron might not have reached, and the people were still in a Mesolithic stage. 
This was also the time when writing, coined money etc. appear and also monu¬ 
mental architecture and a few large cities. Thus one can definitely say that 
India was largely “civilized” by the 3rd century b.c. We cannot yet define 
the beginning of this process. Though iron has been found at a few sites like 
Rajur Dhipi, Ujjain, Alamgirpur, Hastinapur and Kausambi in deposits earlier 
than the 4th century b.c., still the exact age is unknown. Provisionally, we 
may fix the 4th-3th century ns the date when iron was first introduced in 
some parts (northern) of India. 

» 

Chronological Tabic 

The following table will at a glance show the present position of pre-and 
proto-historic archaeology in India. 


PjlOTO-HISTOHY 


2 . 5 (H) B.C.- 
2,000 ii .C, 

Bronze 

Age 

Sbd 

Van job 

linjputxuia 

Samaahtra 

C. IS.OO B.C.- 
1,000 M.C. 

Chaleditbic 

Rajputano 
Control India 
Snurashtra 
Deccan 

c. 2000 B.c, 

Neolithic 

Andhra 

Kum&tok 

Kashmir 

c. 0,300 11 .C. 

Neolithic 

Baluchistan 


Prx-iostcry 


c, 5,000 B.C, 

Mesolithic or Late Stone Age 

i 

Langhanaj 

Mysore 

Tinnevelly 

Birbliaapur 


Upper Palaeolithic 

? 

Kumool 
Kandivli 
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e. 25.000 r.C, 

Mid rile Palaeolithic 
or Stone Age 

Late Sohan 

Nevadian and its 
other manifestations 

Paujfth 

Peninsular India, 
barring Assam. 

Nepal, Kerala and 
perhaps extreme 

S. India. 

1,50,000 B.C.” 

Early Stone Age 
or 

Early Palaeolithic? 

Sohantan 

or 

Choppcr-chopp in g 
tool culture 

j'Panjab 



Hand'.axe culture 

Punjab and 

Peninsular India 
hairing Assam., 

Nepal, Kerala, 

Sind, \V\ Itajputaua 
and extreme S.* India. 


The above chart is presented here with a view to facilitate understanding 
of the complicated and still very much immature state of the subject* 1 . It can 
best tie done for the general reader with the help of the Three Age system of 
Thomsen, as modified during the last 100 years. Even its most brilliant critic,” 
Dr. Glyn Daniel, has had recourse to it when he describes the Indus Civilization 
us Chalcolithie in one of his later publications,** This state of things will remain 
until a more suitable terminology, a "vocabulary” which is more objective than 
the present is “ discovered For many scholars in the field have criticized, 
but few have come forward with a really constructive suggestion which is univer¬ 
sally acclaimed. 


1Mf« n*t&d are imtarnQy (WttpWd b tWaTd d * 1 " 1 * 0Uf tolurtri « '* Evitable, *f tlw rtainu (if tLi. 

ai«l dernerit*. Eirnt HmTcwU Or uriraHL hi ' iwr AjS 1 xyntoltl at oncf *hftw< Ud media 

K “r The Tbrtf Ag&t Cambridge 1 G 43 . 
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LOWER PALAEOLITHIC CULTURE 

Early Stone Age 


Geographical Survey 

WITH this introduction, a geographical survey, first of the Early or Lower 
Palaeolithic Cultures in India, is given. Beginning with the Punjab, we move on 
to the U P., Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra and Madras, the States in the East 
and South-East India. Proceeding up along the west coast, we have Kerala, 
Mysore, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajputana anil Madhya Pradesh, terminating 
after reaching the heart of India which abuts on the Gangetic plains. Thus 
we cover the Indo-Gangetic Plains and the uplands and the Peninsular India 
proper. ' Now it may not be a pure accident that the two main Early Palaeolithic 
Cultures of India fall into two groups with distinct geographical features. Thus 
the Sohaninn or the Chopper-Chopping Culture seems to have originated in and 
confined primarily to the Panjab, whereas the Hand-axe Culture,though of equal 
antiquity and also found in the Panjab, has its real focus, wide and prolific distri¬ 
bution, in the Peninsular India. 


West Panjab 


De Term's Work 

Dk Terra’s work is a skillful correlation of the geological and climatic 
events in the Kashmir vallev with the geological deposits containing human 
records in the foothills of the south-western Himalayas, which constitute what 
is called the Siwalik hills and the Potwar plateau. The Siwaliks run continuously 
from the north-west, from the plains of Bannu, near Peshawar to % Brahma¬ 
putra in Assam in the east. The Potwar is an elevated plain—a plateau—and 
'i nehides the Rawalpindi anil other districts of 11 estern Panjab. It is the 
ancient Panehanada, drained by the Indus, the Sohan, the Jheium, Ilavi, Sutlej, 
and Beas. 


Shealths and Early Man 

Geologically the Siwaliks are comparatively a recent formation. Though 
2,00.00 ft. thick, it is all a fresh water deposit and ranges in age from the Late 
Miocene to the Early Middle Pleistocene. The deposit is divisible into three 
groups : Lower, Middle and Upper Siwaliks and what is important is that 
almost all the groups except the topmost have yielded fossils of mammals includ¬ 
ing those of the anthropoid (apes), So if there is any hope of finding the remains 

of Earlv Man, it is here in the Siwaliks. 

% 

lienee a great significance was attached to the discovery of stone tools 
of Earlv Man irT a definite geological context in the Sohan Valley first by Dr. 
I). N. Wadi a and then by I)r. Helmut de Terra between 1928 and 1932. For, 
the earlier discoveries as far back m 1380 had been merely from the surface, 
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Nature of Evidence 

It was necessary to determine the age of the deposit in the Sohan Valley, 
This could be done if it contained something of a known character, so that 
one could proceed from the known to the unknown, 

F rom the previous work in the Kashmir Valley by Datnelli and t )r, Terra's 
own on both sides of the Himalayas it was known that the Kashmir Valley had 
witnessed a series of glacial and interglacial events. 

During the glacial times, among other things, huge boulders are carried 
down the Valley and they bear typical ice action, such as faceted boulders. Such 
glacial boulders had been found in the Sohan Valley in the Pot war. By a 
careful mapping and study of glacial geography of the Kashmir Valley and the 
Potwar plain, the exact sequence of events was to be worked out, so that tlic 
part played by man during this long period could be well understood. 

Glacial arid Interglacial Terraces 

Without going into great details, it may be mentioned that De Terra and 
Paters ox found that in the Kashmir Valley which had undergone glaciation, 
five “ terraces ” could be seen due to the filling up (aggradation) of the Valley 
by ice and its erosion during the time when the ice retreated and great streams of 
water were released. In technical words, terraces I and III were caused by 
degradation during the interglacial periods and terraces II, IV and V by aggra¬ 
dation during the glacial periods. The first terrace was formed during the later 
half of the second interglacial. 

Coming down the foothills, the glacial moraine consisting of faceted 
boulders and erratics, believed to have been brought down by the second glacia¬ 
tion, were observed in a deposit known as Boulder Conglomerate forming the 
Upper Siwaliks in the Tawj and Poonch rivets in Jammu, This provided a 
secure basis for linking the glacial cycle in Kashmir with that in the plains. This 
was further extended to the Sohan and the Indus valleys where human remains 
in the shape of tools had been found. It was thus possible to work out a sequence 
of climatic fluctuations illustrating the environment of man from the Pleistocene 
times up to the Holocene (or present). { See Fig . 3.) 


Second Ice Age; Boulder Conglomerate 

Definite presence of man is first noticed in the Boulder Conglomerate 
which forms the topmost surface in the Indus, Sohan and other rivers. It was 
formed, as shown above, when the Kashmir Valley and the Himalayan slopes 
were under the mantle of the Second Ice Age and grave! fans, boulder clay and 
karewas were laid down. The Potwar plateau seems to have sutTered a period 
of very heavy rain (pluvial) and the rivers as a consequence carried boulders. 
It is in these, towards the top, that the tools made of split pebbles and large 
flakes of quartzite chipped only on one side with large bulbs of percussion and 
small platforms are found at 11 localities in the Panjnb. So far such flakes have 
not been found from anywhere in India (sre) 1 or Asia. They have been, however, 


„ u «v Afreet * n V ^* W of Uic bet that De Trrut.v mention* the octnrrrnre of “ Pit* 
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compared with the Cromerian* of England. To distinguish this from the later 
Sohan industry and marking a distinct chronological stage, this industry has 
been called 4 Pre-SohanVery few animal remains have been so far found in 
the Boulder Conglomerate. The presence of a few bones of Ekphas namadicus 
suggest that the desposit cannot be earlier than Middle Pleistocene. 

Second Interglacial Terrace 

A new development then took place. Owing to earthquakes or such 
movements in the earth, the Boulder Conglomerate which was originally a level 
formation seems to have been suddenly tilted, and the first rivers — the Indus, 
the Sohan etc, — were formed in the Pot war. These began to carve out a bed for 
them by cutting into the Boulder Conglomerate. Thus was formed the “ First 
Terrace ”, It is 220 ft. and 410 ft. respectively above the level of the present 
Sohan and the Indus river beds. The same thing happened in the Kashmir 
Valley. The ancient lake formed during the Second Glaciation was cut, and t he 
present Jhelum river was formed. This erosion a I activity, it has to be remembered, 
was due, not to heavy rains, but mountain uplift and a driervphasc called “ Inter¬ 
glacial v or Ll Interpluvial ” In the Panjab and Kashmir Valleys. The Peninsular 
India, at this time was probably experiencing a wetter climate, so that in the 
Narbada and Godavari Valleys, for instance, such animals as “ straight tucked ” 
elephant {Elephas namadicus or ontiquus), buffalo, hippopotamus, bos namadicus 
and horse could live happily. 

Sohan and Hand-Axe Industries 

It is in this environment that in the Panjab we find two types of the 
relics of man. This may imply the existence of two kinds of man ; one using 
the hand-axe, the other largely pebble tools and a few flake tools, which arc so 
different — atypical — from the well-known group of hand-axes and cleavers that 
after the tool types, the industry is called “ Chopper-Chopping ” or after the 
river Sohan “ Sohan Industry It is not a little remarkable that both these 
groups of tools are found in the deposits of Terrace I, which consists of thin 
gravels, spread by the re-deposit of the older Boulder Conglomerate. However, 
more perplexing is the fact that these are not found together, hut at different 
localities in the same river Valley, implying independent existence of the two kinds 
of man in the Pan jab during the 2nd interglacial times. 

The details of the tool types will be given later. Let us sec what happened 
in the climatic and geomorphologic field. 

Third Glacial 

Both in Kashmir and in northern Pan jab owing to renewed glaciation — 
the Third Glacial Age—first the streams eroded spreading gravels, and then 
a very fine silt called loam was deposited all over the Potwar. Thus the new 
bench or terrace along the Sohan is constituted at the base hv gravel and over 
d is a thick deposit of loessic silt, sometimes over 350 ft. in thickness. 'This period 
' marks the beginning of the intense wind activity which characterizes the Panjab 
plums even today, and which, then as now,carries the river silt over great heights. 

. ueh a condition as well as the presence of camel among the few fossil remains 

XXXI "f ipa?), 1, ' h^aa!"" 1 * Wl ” fn,in ** "IwiM m trtcbicti. See Kmwre, Oanir in , urfyirfiy, Vol. 
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of animals—horse, bison, wolf—in the Potwar indicates that the climate was 
comparatively dry—semi-arid—as it is today in the Pan jab. 

Late Sokan Industry 

The man was also present and a witness of such profound changes herald¬ 
ing modern conditions. His presence ss indicated by the occurrence of_tjBals_ia 
the basal Potwar gravel and in the lower 20 ft. of the silt. Since the tools are 
to some extent stratigraphically and typologieally different from the earlier 
Sohan and exhibit a difference among themselves, the entire assemblage is 
called Late Sohan Culture. Its chief feature is the appearance of flakes and 
cores which have undergone previous preparation and technically called 
u Prepared Core and Flake ” or “ Levalloisian technique. ” 


Third Interglacial Terrace III 

The story of climatic changes does not end here. After the third glacia¬ 
tion in the Kashmir Valley, there followed an interglacial period, when the heat 
once again released large streams of water which in their turn eroded the Potwar 
basin. A new low terrace, 80 ft. high above the Sohan and elsewhere in Poonch, 
Jammu and Kashmir was formed. No tools of man are found in this terrace. 
This was onee again followed by the Fourth Glaciation in the Kashmir Valley 
and a period of comparatively heavy rain in the Panjab. So another terrace 
(T, IV') was formed in Kashmir as well as in the Potwar, But in the former it 
consists of gravels, while in the latter it is composed of loam, sand and gravel. 


Fourth Glaciation Terrace / V 


And it is presumed that, as previously during the end of the Interglacial 
Period, the Potwar must have undergone an uplift, causing the earlier terrace 
to tilt. The fourth terrace is 40 ft. high in the Sohan and 90 ft. in the Indus. 


/ ^Evolved Sohan Industry v' 


So far tools have been reported from two sites via. Pindi Ghcb and Oh ok 
Pat ban which may be assigned to this terrace. Technologically, the tools seem 
to be a further development of the I.evalloisian noticed in the Late Sohan Industry, 
The flakes are now' thinner and slender, more blade-like; hence it is regarded as 
Upper Palaeolithic or Evolved Sohan. The lowest terrace (T.V.), 20 ft. above 
the present stream, was formed during comparatively recent times (or Holocene). 


Thus we observe a fine correspondence between the climatic cycle in Kash¬ 
mir and the foothills of the Himalayas forming the Potwar plateau and the evolu¬ 
tion of man and his tools. In summary, then, when colder conditions obtained in 
the hills and higher altitudes, the plains were covered with gravels and silts: 
whereas under warm, temperate conditions, the ice retreated from the hill 
slopes to still higher altitudes, and this caused erosion on the plains. This 
phenomenon is also comparable to those witnessed in the Alps. Thus the 
following correlation is proposed. 4 

8. In the Iii$t column, the words within brockrtjt tire based on the correlation suggested K 7.BvsreR, P. K, 
Dating thf Pari, ( London, lOMi. p. 2T5, 

Kf^wh nl*i proposed mi niu-Tnative c%; donation hosed on astrociomical throry, ArrnmdinR to this, the 
Rlntdul |jhii«"i or the Western Himalayas wwiW be regarded ns the Jowl fluctuation* of solar radial inn and the itillii- 
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The first traces of man occur in the 2nd Glacial period, lint these are very 
scanty. It is from the end of 2nd Interglacial that tools of different facies or 
character begin to appear in large numbers and go on changing through the 
subsequent 3rd Glacial and Interglacial times. 


Industries 

We shall see now these tools of various periods in more detail. They 
fall into five major tool assemblage or industries. (I) Pre-Sohan, (II) Early Sohan, 
(III) Late Sohan, (IV) Chmintra Industry, (V) Evolved Sohan. (See Fig. 4) 

Pre-Sohan Industry 

Hie tools which constitute the earliest Palaeolithic Culture in India 
consist of large flakes made from crude split pebbles. All are rolled. The 
upper surface is generally unworked except for occasional marginal scars, whereas 
the undersurface shows the primary flaked surface with flat bulbs, but large well- 
developed cones; the striking platforms are simple, unfaceted. There is no 
secondary working, but the edges are worn out either by nature or by use. 

j- 5U? h tools ® n v foun * the top of the Boulder Conglomerate at Malakpur, 
Ailini, Chnuntra, Kallar, Chaotnukh and Jammu in Potwar, south-east of 
Rawalpindi. 

So far De Terra has illustrated only one tool of this industry. Since 
he also refers to a similar industry from the Narbada, but does not illustrate it, 
a similar tool from the Maheshwar area is here illustrated from the Deccan 
College Collection. 


Early Sohan Industry 

, n JJhis industry consists of a large number of tools made on split pebbles 
^ ^comparatively small number of flakes, the material 
Panjab \ g Vwietie$ of fine-grained quartzite as well as smooth greenish grey 
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Fig. 1 Early Palaeolithic Sitts* in N.W. Panjah 
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Patination and the state of wear divide these tools into three groups, called 
A, B, C. Though there is no stratigraphic evidence to support this classification, 
it appears that Group A, which is heavily pat mated and much rolled, is the 
earliest, Group li though deeply patinated is unworn, and Group C is less patinated 
and fairly fresh. 

Among all these groups, there arc pebble tools, scra[>ers, cores and Hakes 
and a few proto-hand-axes. But the first predominates and the characteristic 
method of linking them, generally from underside up and not both faces or sides of 
the pebble, makes the Early Sohan primarily a pebble-tool industry,* though 
some how an impression lias been current that the Sohan is a Hake industry. 1 

Pebble Tools ■ Choppers 

For the pebble tools, which are either (*) “ Hat-based “ or (ti) “ rounded ** 
as described by Paterson, Movius has proposed the name 41 choppers In 
the former flat-based variety—the flakes have been struck upward in such a 
wav as to form a thick, steep cutting edge. This edge is either convex, straight 
and rarely pointed, but never concave. It is further marked by secondary 
retouch, either on one side or both sides, so that we have single or double-sided 
choppers. 

The “ rounded pebble tools ” differ from the others not only in shape, hut 
in the method of flaking. The flakes have been struck from the original surface 
of the pebble and not from the flat under surface, However, the cutting edge 
is made from one side only, and hence both these varieties of pebble tools or 
choppers, are ready 4 vnifacial \ though it is worth observ ing that among the 
second sub-group not only is the edge concave, but in one case (No. II), the tool 
lias taken the shape of a proto-hand axe. In very rare cases, both the ends are 
worked, with the result that the tools form an inverse, double-ended chopper with 
a rough parallelogram-shaped section. 

Chopping Tools 

Pebble-tools, having rounded pebble back and a jagged, wavy or w-shaped 
edge worked from both sides by alternate flaking are called 4 chopping tools T 
by Movius. These arc in a sense ‘ bifacial ’ tools. 

Flake Toots and Cores 

There are no flakes in Group A. In Group B we have primarily Hakes which 
in many cases retain the cortex on the upper surface and the platform is un¬ 
affected or not prepared, and the angle with the flake surface is comparatively 
high. However, Group C exhibits Hakes which show extensive primary flaking 
and even simple faceted striking platform. Both these techniques are suggestive 
of a “ Proto-Levalloisian ” or “ prepared core and faceted platform 11 technique. 
Corresponding to both these types of flakes there are 44 Clacton-like ” and tortoise 
type cores. 'Die former arc roughly diseoidal or elongated in shape and flaked 
almost all over. 


** J/’ Mtmtffl, Hiiltam, " |V1)t,|<sT<»l Tenninology in India and I’nlcintun .lton fa India, Vcl. R7, 
u “1® , ;! hc PaLvi'olithie Cultures .if Soullirtn i.n.l Jjwtcm Avi* in TronHicUmi !>} tht .tmrntan 

i hiltMophitfil Soctiiy, Yol. litt. Pt-1, (llnkiutuipimi, iu is.) pp< ^isi *nd jrrr-m 

KBLs..s-*»wAiii, v. n„ 1 ./. So. a. m7, P . ■», an j iw. x. k.. jash lUtroj. voj. xxi, p-t*. 

™ S*N*A14A, II- D., U lb* Sohan u Hftkr Industry V' in J.Aiftf (SctfiweJ, Vol. XXII, SMS57). i>. Ml. Vf. ftbu 
3ot'Nn*H Haiam in A./.,Nn. IT, l«l, ji.iii \ u , \ t-\ 
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Late Sohan Industry 

This is s l ra f i graphically und typologically divisible into (1) Late Sohan 
A and <2) Late Sohan 11, 

Late Sohan A 

The tools of this industry occur in the basal gravel of T.2 which belongs 
to the Third Glacial age. A large majority of the tools comprise pebble tools and 
Clacton-like flakes which characterize Early. Sohan", Out we And besides, a 
small number of flakes and cores. *The former arc skilfully flaked on the upper 
surface, implying a clear preparation of the core. A few parallel-sided blades 
and elongated flakes also appear, which strengthens the general impression 
that the Late Sohan A is definitely “ Levalloisian ” in character and falls into 
the Middle Stone Age or Palaeolithic Period in the early part of the Upper 
Pleistocene. 

Late Sohan B 

This industry found at the bottom of the thick Potwar loess it- silt of the 
Third Interglacial or Glacial (?) stage continues the Levalloisian tradition noticed 
in Late Sohan A. Nearly 50 per cent of the flakes show faceted striking plat¬ 
forms and their upper surfaces are carefully trimmed. Though no retouched 
specimens are found, the Hakes and cores, barring pebble tools, remind one of the 

Late Levalloisian of Western Europe. 

■ * 

The Late Sohan Culture was very wide-spread in the Panjab, as it has 
been recorded from no less than 21 sites. 

Evolved Sohan Industry 

Movius gave this name to the assemblage of tools from Ilhok Pat ban, 
a site near Pindi Gheb, and belongs probably to the Fourth Glacial Age. Tiic 
tools arc not much different from those of the Early and Late Sohan, though 
comparatively smaller. One new type of tool “is a kind of awJ made on a 
small oval pebble flaked on both surfaces at one end to form a sharp point.” 
Since this recalls a typical tool of Series II or Middle Stone A^c of the 1 eniusular 
India, it is reproduced here. 

The IIand-Are Industry 

It was mentioned earlier that a few tools—band axes or bifaces -in 
a heavily rolled condition are found at some four sites in the Sohan Valley, 
(i) at a site near Rawalpindi in the gravels of the Second Interglacial Period 
(T. 1), (it) at Chauntra in deposits of the Third Glacial (T, 2), (iii) at Adial 
on the surface, (tv) at Batwal, near Chnkri, in the gravels, of the Third Glacial 
(T. 2), which were derived from those of T.l, (i ) at Gariala, near At lock in the 
Indus valley, in the gravels of T.2. 

StratIgraphically the tools at the first site are thus the earliest and here 
alone they arc found unmixed with those of the Sohan culture. At f haiinlra, 
Adial and Balwal, the bifaces are found in association with Early and Late Sohan 
tools, whereas at Gariala alone, a very rolled cleaver was found. From this it 
would appear that the hand-axe culture had first perhaps ait in dependent exist- 
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ence in the Panjab. Since then, it is found in similarly dated deposits, it is not 
possible to say which culture is earlier — the I land-axe or the So nan—excluding 
of course, the* earl lest Pre-Sohan Flake Industry, 

e As far as the tools — hand-axes, cleavers, and flakes — are concerned it 
is important to note that both the primitive looking hand-axes — heavy, massive, 
crudely worked and pebble-but ted—and the better, more refined with regular 
outline, flatter flake sears and the cortex completely removed, are found together 
as elsewhere in India ,* and tliat evenTlie better hand-axes of superior —recalling 
Middle Acheulian — technique are found in the earliest deposits. Hence the 
distinction between the hand-axes into Abbevillian and Aehculian is only typo¬ 
logical, and has no basis in stratigraphyJ However, it is also possible l hat 
beautiful ovates, and heart-shaped hand-axes from Chauntra are indeed later. 

Age and Culture Complex 

Besides these hand-axes and occasional cleavers, there do occur a few 
cores, discoidal cores and crudely retouched hakes/ some with plain striking 
platform. These, however, form!a normal complement of the hand-axe culture 
in India and Africa, and now-, as is being realized, in Western Europe as well. 
Thus the Panjab hand-axe culture is stratigraphicallv of the Middle Pleistocene 
age and typologically belongs to the great Lower Palaeolithic Hand-axe Culture, 

It together with the Sohan Culture seems to have survived all through 
the Third Glacial and later climatic phases in the region, albeit with some improve¬ 
ment in technique and form, which unfortunately are not so well documented 
strati graphical!y as in the Late Sohan. 

Description: Illustrated Toole 

The illustrated took are briefly described : (See: Fig, J) 

Pre-Sohan, Second Glacial 

i, Large nuutsive flake with plain imfoceted striking platform at a low angle and with well- 
developed cone. The ecu tral upper surface is imflnked, but large Hakes have Ijwji removed 
from the sides. The secondary work on the edges is believed to be Inter. From the top 
of the Boulder Conglomerate, Second Glacial at Kullnr. Quartzite, Tolled,* 

E, Large triangular flake with well-developed cone now partly flaked. From the upper 
surface one large flake has been previously removed while the flake formed a part of 
the core; the rest lias cortex. The edges have been boldly retouched. From the Narbada 
at Maheshwar. Dark brown quartzite. Illustrated here for comparison with tlie pre- 
Sohau flake. 

Early Sohan Pebble Took, Second Interglacial 

3. “ Flat-hosed pcbhle tool made on a portion of a pebble having one ride flat or nearly su. 
From this surface (lakes are struck off steeply toward the upper rounded surface, resulting 
in strong working edge which Is slightly convex. Flaking both “ free ” and “ stop," 7 
Such a type of pebhbs tool is vailed u Clioppcr " by Dr. Movies.* 

4. " An elongated oval pebble with flat cleavage or Hake surface " (ram which flakes have 
been struck upward,* Chopper. 

9, I* Tkrxa and P*tbmom, op. rfl., pp. MS-SS, pt. XXXIII, S, 

r. lUtL, p, 3M, pt, xxxtv, 

s. Mu vick, op. ett, p. ars, 

0. Dr. Tiihji., niul 1 'atswwn, op. ett., p, SOU, pi. XXXIV, 4. 
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5, Half of a flatish oval pebble flaked from one surface (lower) only, halfway around tbc 
periphery. The angle of this flaking varies from 20° to 05 s to the imdersuface. 10 Movies 
states Hurt in this and other rases the flakes have been struck from the original pebble 
surface, rather than from a flat platform. From the drawing this docs not appear to 
he so. Chopping took 11 

ft. Another variety of the above i here the flaking is taken almost around the periphery. ** 
Chopping tool. 

7. “ A flat oval pebble is flaked from one surface at one end ” from “ opposite sides so as 

to produce a point ”. Proto-hand-axe of Movies. 15 

Early Solum Cores and Flukes [See Fig, 6) 

1. Tliia is included both bv De Terra and Movirs among “ Flat-based pebble tools,'" 11 
but could os well be regarded as a " Diseoidol type of core ". Compare for example, 
De Terra, PI. XXXVI, J. 

2. Discoid al core from which three or four large and one or two small flakes have been 
removed, with a patch of cortex in the centre. 11 

9. A flake having unfaceted platform, and the angle with the under surface wide. Upper 
surface partly flaked. 1 * 

4, Proto-Lcvalloisian core, flat with under surface cortex and striking platform simply 
prepared at each end by the removal of two or three small flakes.” 

5, Levalloisian type of flake with low angle and faceted platform, bulb erased. 11 


Lale Sohan A Cores awl Flakes, Third Glacial [See Fig . 7) 

1_2 Discoidal Cores, "Flattened circular pebble flaked all around the periphery alter¬ 
natively from each surface, resulting in a diamond-sliaped cross section, with a wavy 
edge.” Sometimes a patch of cortex in the centre as in No, 2. 1 ' 

3, Levalloisian type of core on a flat pebble with faceted platform, though it is not fully 
prepared as in true Lcvallois core.® 

1-5. Core on a flat pebble with flakes struck off at hoth ends and sides. 11 

6. A triangular flake with convergent flake scars on upper surface and little retouch” 

7 A rouehlv oval flake with traces of cortex and convergent flake sears on the upper smfoce. 

* Margins are partly retouched in such a way as to suggest a hollow scraper-and borer.® 

8. An oval flake with convergent flake scan on the surface and a number of side scan indi¬ 

cating previous preparation on the cere- 1 * 

(k A blade or elongated flake of Late Sohan B culture. According to Paterson, " these 
flakes have certain resemblances to the late Lcvallois of Lurope. 


U t TiautA and Patemo^, cii-j pt XXXV. 5- 
VI. HOTlUSi dp* ttt*w P’ 

12. Dc Teara. op. eft* pi- XXXV. 4s 

13. Motii/s. op. P- a * Uj 

14. Del Terra, op, *ft* P- P L XXXIV, 3, 

15. JMtf.* p. 30T. p L XXXYI, 5. 

16. Ibid., fb SOT, pi. 4. XXXVII. 6- 
IT. Ibid., pi* affT. XXXVlHp 5s 
10, Ibid. t pi. XXXVIII, 2. 

10, D* Teslra p op. fiir, p. 80E* pl- -* 

20. Ibid,, p. pl> XXXIX, 5. 

21. IbuL, p. 3mi, pt XXXIX. X, 

22. Ibid. f p. 311s pi- XLI + 5V 
28* Ibid.* p. aiO, pL XLlp 10. 

24 HKflf.p pr 010. pi. Xi.Ie 2. 

25- Ibidr* p. 810. pi. XL!| 0. 
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Chauntra Industry, Third Interglacial! (See Fig „ 8 ) 

1 Pointed ovate bsndw on a Bake, the upper surface well-chipped by step Baking, leading 
a patch of cortex near the butt. The under surface has not been retouched except a little 
near the edge.” 

2 Cordate type hand-axe, i4 Late Acheulian.” 1 * 

a A fine blade.” 

* This is described as “ a flake with convergent primary Raking^” but in fact looks like 

a core of this type. 

5 This is also described M a 41 flake with convergent primary flaking. 

6 Disroidal core of Late Sohan type. 11 

Evolved Sohan, Fourth Glacial 

7 An mrf made on a pebble by flaking an both surfaces at one end so as to form a sharp 


East Pan jab 

During the war, it was not possible to examine the other river valleys 
of the Panjab. After partition the areas already known went to Pakistan. 

ssss£5nfc5^ have •*”* up ° fe,d - 


Sirsa Valley 

c *i ■ wl tf 4 f °f Nalagarh* 1 on the Sirsa river, a tributary of the 

?>“*nVV* 1 ^ 001 ~ h \ p°** ht * ?j m ! aHimft,a y as > not ve O r far from Rupar and from 
the Bhakra Nangal Project, Hosluarpur District. 

The palaeolithic sites were first discovered by Mr Olaf Phi ffh in iqii 
on the terrace, of the right bank of the Sin..,. ThSeie g'nenjK cXntrlted 
on the sou Lb and south-east of Nalagarh, but are also found on the western side 

7 0 ft* £ 7t Sr mdlt 't tC ! h T terr f ces approximately at the height of 
\ V r . 10 J* from the present stream level. The tools 

ha\e been found on the first two terraces. On the Upper terrace the crave! is 

of rilt° eS CCmented ’ whlIc on the MiddIc temces it is loose and has a thfn cover 


and flaklftoob ^ 51 ^ trite and consist of pebble tools 

s- <ssA%stsss^ 1 sssi ss 

to predominate and on the whole they become finer. * 

ss? jr»rsSisjcis 

S#. Of Til**, op. wi., p, 310, 

37. JWA, pL Xl.UI. 5. 

M. JWd. pi XL1 If, 4, 

». JfoVi. p. »I0. p|. XLIH, % 

so. ibid., pi. xliii, i. 

»), Ibid.. pL XUII. a. 

»a. ibid., p r an, pi. xliv. a. 

“ *"■ D " ’ *■»** »- * V* 
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struck from the original pebble surfaces 11 as in some of the tools in the Sohan. 
They (the choppers) are further marked by “ two directional alternate flaking*” 
J his is in contrast to what one knows about tlie Early Solum. The scrapers 
are flaked on one side only. One tool, No, 12, is described as an u awl It is 
said to be 11 linked all over and had a notch below the working point.” 1 * Both 
the name and the description suggest a liighlv advanced tool 34 not characteristic 
of the Early Sohan. 

The associated flakes show nothing special about them. Both — the pebble 
tools as well as the flakes — typologically resemhle the Early Sohan of the north¬ 
west Pan jab, but it cannot be said whether the Nulagarh industry belongs to 
the Second Interglacial or not, without much further work in the region.” 

In 1954, Dr. ^ , D. S h arm A 17 reported more tools from the same valley 
and from another Sohan, a tributary of the Beas, near Daulatapur. They have 
been called Late Sohan , hut in the absence of anv further report nothinn - can 
be said about, these tools.** 


Beas and Banganga Valleys (See Fig. 10) 

llien in 1955, Shri B. B. Lal,” found Sohan type of tools in the Beas and 
[Junganga valleys in Kangm District, East Pan jab. He also noticed five terraces 
at Guler and elsewhere, and tried to correlate the tools with the terraces. Later 
a joint expedition organized by the Government of India mid assisted by the 
Dcccan College, the M. S. University of Baroda and Liu- Geological Survey of 
India re-examined the area for some three weeks in 1057. 


There is no doubt that at Guler, Dehr and at Kangra [here are a number of 
terraces. Those at Guler, for instance are at a height of ofi5 ft IT 11 'iT r j ft 
(T.2), 150 ft (T4 90 ft. (T.4) and 30 ft. (T.5) restively T l vdd&d only 
uuifedal choppers , while T.2 these as well as " chopping tools ” and one 
pehble-hand-axe, a core and six Clacton inn flakes and proto-Levalloisian Makes 
while 1.3 gave similar material but without the proto-Levalloisian Makes 


The took thus are of the Early Sohan type, though it must be said that 
the percentage of genuine tools is indeed very small,** and many of the choppers 
on pebbles and flakes might be just pebbles and Hakes, ' 

, j- j Fur rPi ier ^th-westwards the Ganga-Yamuna basin has not vet been 
studied. The writer had noticed terraces at Debra Dun and huge boulder spread 
as well as sections, and it js not improbable that a careful search will vidd the 
types of tools first described. 


04. Sen. trp n ciL r p. ]84. 

See. Fl^ "**"* of Series II nr the MUille Fd^lthi* of (TniiuqUr India. 

reffor IUMl “* » vl.it Nmlagarh wd thertfofe mutd i»y lh», 11* 

ST. I.A.R., KS4-SS, j,. 58. 

nr Nngpiif, KtT ° rti WF ” rna4etC,rtudy th “ r hnt unfortunately Uiweoadd not I* loc»i#d, eitheralNeie Orhli 


39, “ PalMoliih* fmm the Firm nod ftanflntiK* Valley.," A,I. Ns, m, w sfi.flH. 
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v Uttar Pradesh 

Southwards art the large fiat alluvial plains, made by the Ganga and its 
tributaries by washing the Himalayas. These, however, abut on the older rock 
formation of the peninsular mass viz. the Kaimur Hills, a little south of Banaras 
and now forming the Mirzapur District. Here Cockbvrx 41 had discovered 
palaeolithic tools from the Singrauli basin in the last century (1883), De 
Terra** after his study of the Himalayan cycle in 1035 had suggested that 
investigations might be carried out in this region, because the two great geological 
formations — the Himalayas and the Peninsular- -met there and he expected 
that this feature might "reveal contact between the Sohan anti the Hand-axe 
cultures and also throw light on the past climate and tectonic movements. 
Accordingly it was examined for a short while by Zei’Nf.r and Iarishsaswami 
in 1949 and the results of the latter s study are published.” 

Singrauli Basin (See Fig. 11) 

The Riband, the Bichi Nala and other rivers of the Singrauli basin, like 
those of the Peninsular India, exhibit a two-fold cycle of aggradat ion consisting 
of (i) lower gravel (mostly pebbles) and silt, followed by another cycle of smaller 
and finer gravel and silt, the first resting on the 1 alchir beds of green laminated 
shales and soft sandstones. ( See Fig. 12) 

It is the lower gravels which yield tools made of coarse-grained grey and 
brown quartzite. These comprise primarily (i) crude hand-axes on pebble as 
well as ftneGvute type liaftcl-nxcs on i kikes,, (H) cleavers, (Hi) ij*'') choppers 

and chopping tools, (r) I,evaIlois and proto-Leval lois Hakes, Ev idem! Iv it is 
a mixed industry and since all the tools come from one and the same layer, it is 
difficult to suv that the pebble tools forming choppers were the earliest and the 
hand-axe later and the Ltivallois flakes still Liter. It is, however, inferred 
by the authors that the few choppers and the proto-Lcvallois Hakes suggest 
Sohan in flue nee on the pre-existing hand-axe culture. 1 * 


Some of the hand-axes and the cleavers are of a much more advanced type 
recalling those from Attirampukam, near Madras and evolved Acheulian. And 
in several ureas* Giddsltar ftnd Gan^apnr ue&r Nasik* for instance t tu^i art 
associated with Levallois flakes. Thus the so-called Choppers and proto-Leva Hols 
flakes seem to form an integral part of the hand-axe-cleaver culture. 


^Yamuna Valley 

Palaeoliths have recently been reported from Banyan, 14 miles to the 
east of Kausambi on the right bank of a tributary of the Yamuna in Banda 

District. 4 * 


41. 

42- 

48. 


JK.il, XVII (188#). pp. sr-w. 

Dc Terra and PATtSRSO!*, op- p. 313 . 

V D And smikdamramh. K- V., “ The Lithfr T«Mndttrttfei or theSinqnuiti Basin, 
IlMrirt Mirwpur." A-I- So. T, (1031), PP- 40-05, A few further discoveries R« reported in t-A.H. 1959-50., (f. 48. 

44. Ibid., p. 48. 

45. I.A-ft-, 1955-58. p. 4- The writer hud M opportunity to exuniat th* wMectloitt rt AlUhu bwd to 1W , 
owing to the niurtcur of Professor U. R. SllAJtKA- 


I HU --- h L -- - - " . 

A enreful r&vurvty is wcawry before irrivmp nt jusy «me?n.«non. 
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,^/Bihar 

Largely due to its geological make up and want of field work, Bihar lias 
hitherto given few glimpses of its Stone Age cultures, though from the earliest 
historical times it has dominated Indian History. Half or nearty half of the 
State consists of flat alluvial plains formed by the Ganges and its tributaries. 
It is a new land. The older land lies southward. It is the famous Chota Nagpur 
plateau, the home of the Mundas and other aboriginal tribes, primeval forests, 
and ancient rock formations, which now supply some of the most important 
raw material like coal, iron, copper, manganese, mica. 

The plateau is a meeting point of the oldest rock formations like granite 
and gneiss and the comparatively younger Vindhyan sandstones, and the volcanic 
basalt, Since the last were deposited the land is undergoing sub-aerial demmda- 
tion which is also accentuated by erosion during the monsoon. At places there 
is a thin cover of liiterite. The major drainage system is from north-west to 
south-east, though a few small tributaries flow from north to south. To the 
former belong the Suvamarekha, Brahman! and Baitami ; to the latter Khurkai, 
Sanjai and smaller streams like Kolhan, I hear a, Gamurgarn, Horn, 

Since the last, century, the plateau is divided into four districts— Palamau, 
Haz&ribagh, Ranchi and Singhbhum. 

All these districts have occasionally yielded tools of various Stone as well 
as Copper Ages, but it is only very recently that some definite idea can be had 
of the earliest Stone Age, viz. the Palaeolithic. Those reported by Beeching, 
Ball, and Anderson** and even Fearnsides * 7 in absence nf proper geological 
context and description cannot be assigned to this period, though from Ander¬ 
son’s drawings—which are indeed excellent for the time (1917)- there is no 
doubt that there are some genuine palaeoliths (PI. II, Nos. 21 -24) in his collection. 
And if the skull of a horse which he found in the huge solid clay deposit at a 
depth of 18 ft. from the surface overlooking the Bin jai river, does indeed belong 
to a fossil (wild) horse, then the region gains an added significance. For the 
tools might be dated with fossil evidence. 


. Roro Valley 

Acting upon these old clues, Shri Sen and his pupils from the Calcutta 
University carried out a brief survey around Chaibasa, near Chakradharpur 
(a station on the Nagpur-Calcutta railway lnTeT“mr~fhe Singhbhum District. 18 
Here on the left bank of the Roto, near Tilimdah, three alluvial terraces at the 
height of 60 ft., 40 ft., and 20 ft., respectively, were observed. The topmost and 
the middle terraces are old and covered with a gravel spread, the topmost being 
implement iferrous. This gravel is at places overlain by a thin yellowish soil, and 
underlain by a layer of mu rum. 

46. And* won. C. W„ JBROS, III, 10IT, jip. 644-92, and Pt». I-IX. 

it A smiflr too) ™n«i a 14 Mf&« ° found from a kwra deposit, near Hat GamphariA in \ U Udta) 
by St*j (w p foot-note However; there im t» true 111 1o»i " in the region* and m what k described n wch seems 

Xq Iw a thick deposit. 

4B. Skh, ffcft4»4ftt and GllOSir, AbQK. Kuha** M Oa the occumilrr of Palnctililtu* ki SkighhlniJii/' ML r 
VoL 40 p- UW* 
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Stratigraphy 

The stratigraphy is further clarified by a quarry section at Lupunggatu near 
Chaibasa," Here a thick steatite bed (1) is overlain respectively by large boulders 
(2) smaller gravels (3) red murimi anil (4) yellowish sanely soil* 

From this would appear that the highest and the oldest terraee might 
be equated with the pebble or boulder gravel bed in the quarrv. Similar obser¬ 
vation was also made by Anderson .* 9 The highest terrace which is the main 
source of tools today, might have been formed when the Roro aiul other rivers 
flowed at that height (as elsewhere in India), or its present high level is due to 
uplift of the land* VYhatevcr it is, the valley is undergoing erosion, and the 
stream is entrenched in a narrow channel today. 

Tool# 

In all 35 tools of varied material were collected (from the surface of the 
topmost terrace and terrace II) around Chaibasa. It is interesting to note that 
jasper- among others like quart/*, quartzite, sandstone and basalt—was the 
preferred material as it was easily available in the form of pebbles, and also 
because its quarries are nearby, anil not necessarily because, as argued by Skx, 
lhat it gives a good concKoidaf fracture. The tools' include : (i) Pebble-butted 

hand-axe ; J - (if) Abbevillian and Acheulian type hand-axes anil cleavers with 
straight and oblique edges; (m) Bifacial chopping tool; (ir) Flakes (includ¬ 
ing choppers). 

piough it is really premature to argue statistically on the strength of 35 
tools, the main tendency seems to be to make tools directly on pebbles or their 
coics after trimming the former and not on flakes. The character of the industry 
is A bbcvillio-Acheulian. " 

Almost a similar number of tools and of the same character has been 
reported frtun the area of Niniidh 15 station in south Manbhum. but not yet 
described. J 


1 bus while .South Bilmr seems to form a part of the Hand-axe Culture 
complex, though much cannot be said about the climatic conditions in which 
man lived, the discovery of a few tools from Bhimbandh * near the eastern side 
ot a hot spring and from the bed of a local stream in the Monghvr District is 
indeed very interesting. For this looks like a palaeolithic oasis in the sandy 
plains ofNorth Bihar. But it raises the hope that other streams, including the 
Gandaki further northwards in its higher reaches, where it flows through the 
the Nepal terrain, might yield a fully-developed lmnd-axe culture. 

40, Sits, op. til., p, 182, fig. III. 

50. Op. HI., p. as], nnJ DynN In MGSL, LXH. 

51. On this, MW MonAPAnt*, G. C., MI, Vol. 41 (iwsi), p, 54 . 

fusing to eitauion of the term to a hffiu* u imhrd wttmp. and coo- 

of C«l™tu^ ri#1 * £ ' f " UfC ^ W * VoL ”■ No *■ P> »**■ Tilt took 1 
54. Bosk. N. K„ am! oLhera, MI., Vol. 40, p. m. 
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ltd to msUUii' -i I r»r,-hUrV r ^ H,,< ^ '.ijt ' llc ^ r - S. Amituby the writer in I6S0, whe 
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The Bhimbandh tools are from the surface and include peariform and 
ovate hand-axes and dis colds on quartzite,*** 

West Bengal 

Kangsobati Valley {See Fig. IS) 

Much of Bengal consists of the thick deposits of sand and silt which the 
Ganges and its tributaries bring down every year from the Himalayas. To this 
the sea also contributes. Thus out of 15 districts of West Bengal, leaving out 
the northern-most hilly districts, more than one-third of the south-eastern portion 
is nothing but low, coastal and deltaic. However, the area adjoiidng Chota 
Nagpur in Bihar and the highlands of Orissa is really a continuation of the 
same land forms. This had never been archaeological)}' examined, though the 
adjoining districts of Burdwan on the right, Ranchi and others in Bihar had 
yielded Stone Age tools. A very recent survey 1 * of the Kasi (Kangasabti) valley 
with its tributaries—the Kumari and Jam in the districts of Ifankura and 
Pu ndift” have yielded traces of several Stone Age cultures. Some 17 Early 
Palaeolithic sites occur on the Jam and 15 on the Kumari, Of these, Baddih, 
Ilatikheda and Cheda seem to be sites where the palaeoliths —stained red and 
of dyke quartzite, pebble-butted but flat hand-axes, a few ovates and cleavers— 
were found in situ gravel which is about 5 ft. thick. 

Orissa (See Fig. 14) 

Prof. Bose and Shri Sen of the Calcutta University have been working in 
Mayurbhanj since 19JJ9 on the dues given by Wo rman and others. This district— 
formerly a state—is situated on the northern border of Orissa, at the trijunction 
of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. Dr. G. C. Mohapatra of the Deccan College 
between 1957-59 extensively surveyed the valleys of Brahmatii and its tributaries 
in the rest of northern Orissa. The area to the south of the Mahan ad i which 
divides Orissa into two has not yet been examined. 

However, it may be said that practically the whole of Orissa had witnessed 
the dawn of Stone Age, Bose and Sen’s earlier observations tended to show 
that Orissa had experienced the same climatic fluctuations which had been 
formerly observed further south-eastward in Andhra and Madras, ^ 1 heir later 
investigations suggest that the various deposits at KnmarpaL on the river liurha- 
balang are not the product of a cycle of dry and wet phases. For these are not 
found over a long stretch of the river and might therefore be due to some local 
phenomenon. 

Burhabalang Valley 

In Mayurbhanj this complication and uncertainty has resulted because 
the tools are found in a twofold context. All the earlier discoveries since 1875 
bv Ball were made in lateritc, a hard brownish deposit believed to have been 
formed owing to a period of heavy rain, followed by a dry period (as in Western 

LSft. Pnlacfllitln ImV* ul(W> Seen reported from Raja-PokllUT. ShaQjoK *wl RljdOt in nhi^lpur DilMflt 
IDikMIl, p^ ST. 

IAJt> IMMOp P- **■ 

ST, Before tlit 11 ulflBIlllillnn of the SUtfi, thttW diftrkti. particularly PuruHn, were part of IlLIrnr, 
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India today, especially Mahableshwar and Matheran or the Konkan). Subse¬ 
quent discoveries were made in the river gravels, as elsewhere. The most import¬ 
ant site is KamarpaT on the Burhabaiang in the former state of Mayurbhanj. 
The cliff section is as follows : III. Thick alluvium or silt (old). II. ' Boulder 
conglomerate with laterite pellets below at some places. I, Greyish blue clav 
overlying a hard, calcareous bed. (The day contains a few plant fossils). 

At Mukramatia and Mahulia, however, the basal deposits consisting of 

shale and limestone occur. These were believed to be geologically very early_ 

Miocene. But now some fossils have been detected in the shale band which 
suggests a I-ower Pleistocene age for the formation. 

Evolution in Industry 

If these observations which are still tentative are confirmed by further 
work then it will have a great significance for the Palaeolithic industry of Orissa. 
For if we now turn to the tools found from Kamarpal and Kuliana it is said that; 

1 i * majority of the tools from the boulder conglomerate were made on ovatish 
pebbles by removing a few flakes; (n) the hand-axes or bifaces were also 

crudely made, only showing more work; (in) these hand-axes showed further 
improvement and resemble Aeheulian ones. 1 * 


.. • . ?? c l n therc is a definite typological evolution. The only weak point in 
this is that we are not sure whether the lower part of the boulder conglomerate 
doe^mt contain any evolved hand-axes. Were it to contain only pebbfc tools as 
at Olduvai in East Africa it could have been definitely asserted that in Orissa 
we have a development of the hand-axe industry from* the pebble tools which 
might be dated to the Lower Pleistocene. As yet there is no site in India where 
we have undisputed data for such an earlier dating and such evolution. 

lira hut aid Basin 

However, Mohapatra’s" work covering some five districts—DhenkanaI, 
bundergadh, Sambalpur, Kconjhar and Mayurbhanj—in the Brahmani and 

n,TS!l 0 i ther " V S?* ftn ^dependent study of the sections along the 

Burhabaiang m Mayurbhanj seems to contradict those of Bosf, and Sen. He 
tuuis evidence of wet phases separated by three dry phases.’* (Sec Fig. 15) 

Climatic Phases 


n }■ Th . e Pleistocene climate starts with a highly wet phase (pluvial) when 
the primary later, tes were formed. The man was absent during this stage 

t! _* L . Thc ; n folIo t ws a dry phase when the clayish layer was deposited in 

shiggish riven? (according to Bose and Sen man’s tools might be found in this 

and lat^wh^^ P ^“ whe ? rivers /'™* brought boulders and gravels 
and Jarir when the climate was becoming drier spread this load as sheet gravel. 

MnyurLhinJ,'" Shin iji W|<J Cultural Kvideneea of the stone Ago in 

*ily wTaS'SSftiP"* 1 * l ®“ Vaiv "' 
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This contains indubitable evidence of man, viz. his tools. These, however, arc 
of a mixed nature—pebble-tools, choppers, crude and refined hand-axes as well 
as cleavers—all mostly on core, but rarely on flakes. 

IV. In the next dry phase a thick deposit of silt was laid over the gravels. 
This got weathered giving a reddish appearance, whereas the gravels remaining 
under water were cemented. 

V. During the following wet phase, the river deposited a thin layer of 
finer gravel over the existing deposit of gravel and silt. This fine gravel contains 
smaller tools as elsewhere in India and indicates the existence of a different kind 
of man and culture. It belongs to the Upper Pleistocene. 

VI. Recent times—called Ilolocenc—were heralded by a drier climate, 
when the previously deposited silts got weathered red. The present is a period 
of seasonal floods w hen the rivers deposit silt, sand and fine gravels in the basin 
of the river.* 1 * 

Briefly Orissa had two Stone Ages in the Pleistocene: one Early or Old or 
Lower Palaeolithic, falling within the Middle Pleistocene (but not in the Lower); 
the other Middle Stone Age or Palaeolithic, belonging probably to Upper Pleisto¬ 
cene. 


Tool Types and Stages 

Since all the toots came from the same layer—either of secondary late rite, 
for instance, from the quarries at Kuliana*' or from the conglomerate (called 
boulder) bed on the Rurhabalang and other rivers it is not possible to classify 
stratigrapbicaltv the collection which includes : (1) Hand-axes, (ti) Irregularly 
flaked bifaces, (Hi) Flakes, (ir) Scrapers, (v) Irregularly flaked pebbles, 
(n‘) Cores, (vii) Points. Hence these are classified on the ground of technique 
and type in three stages,* 1 

Stage I has tools—hand-axes primarily—which are crude, having a pebble 
butt, and shows large and deep flake scars, mainly from the tip, 
and irregular technique. 

Stage II In this group, the tools are better made and there is the evidence of 
soft-hammer technique, because the flake scars are flatter and 
thinner. Cleavers appear for the first time. 


Stage Ill The hand-axes are extremely well proportioned and made mostly 
by controlled and soft-hammer technique, 

Bose and Sen atso speak of choppers and scenito think that these are of Sohan- 
type These, however, are so negligible in number anil not at all characteristic 
of the culture as a whole. These in fact seem to form along with flakes an invari¬ 
able concomitant of the hand-axe culture. 


oa. Bon wwl other** »P- 
be well foun-IH. Till* i* merely 


cif +l statement Ufutt tlie pm«il river rarriw hug* bouklm dn*s nut «rm to 
a f*-dep*sit or the oldrf iiuit*ri*l, that loo rtt a short dfrtmm 


*1. HoflE p NinuLiinui tun* in, Dm* mm* Enaoatim in MayuTbMmj, (Uolvrrrity of Calcutta* iwaj + 

to* MtlHAfATBA. op, til- 
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Morapatra makes a special mention of smaller tools, particularly hanct- 
axes and points m Stages II and III respectively and infers that these herald 
the arrival of the Middle Stone Age Culture or tradition. While this mav lx* so. 
i ? °i i a C rcm ^ bered that the wUectlba is all one, and the presence of 

J™ n fu cd /° rms “V suggest that it is a mixed collection, probably 
of a late period in the Lower Palaeolithic. J 


Axdhra 

i u r'cJ 1011 leave 0ri ^ a uml proceed further southwards we enter the classic 
md ui^T ^ gC “ an ' , F ? r al1 the districts of Andhra Pradesh, excepting East 
and U est Godav an, and the sourthern districts of Madras State, have yielded 
numerous stone implements of several Stone Ages, since the last century * These 

the Himalayas and the entire Gangctic system, and the coastal plain of the east 

on tiirLrth^whtwn the ?\ 0l<J ar T* r^ haVesome oftKeold est r oek formations 
th tar th. which form the so-called Eastern Ghat. Their sub-ridges go by 

nr t of NaUamalais and KrramaMs. But whether vou see this^ridge 
or that, everywhere the country presents an antique look: weathered reddish 
35*™* an< f netI U P* vei y shallow, narrow streams. This is particularly 
JSSJJS When P**®* through the old granite land with an isolated boulder 
perched precariously upon another and about to fall at any moment. However 

hctt^tSS^* 1 f l Xam,ftatlon of f he shows that the country had seen much 
in ft mnS, i m *A C pas f» ' vher * the climate was much wetter and the rivers flowed 
in a much broader valley. Today, inspite of scanty and irregular rainfall he 

twn'eT* ’ V S creating artificial ponds and lakes eke out a living bv having 

hills luT parUcuiariy'chaTOinl^ ' 0 Md * treeless, 


Of the several districts of And lira, Kurnool Itnd suggested a fnirlv 0 , 1 , 1 .1 
cKm’ ^tone Age tools and climatic fluctuation basc^f" on the coflection of 
Cammiade and interpretation by Burkitt" which holds good for the whole of 
thejouai-^t W .Since then the district ha, been Ay 5 „vS«|bv 

IWm CollM^r Thi e . A 1 d T tl ‘™. l ™,C«IIegc (previously a studeut'nf th'e 

the town of Kurnool whereat sklrts 1 * he d strict on the north at 

**- -1 I™,,' toGu,le C SS5 J«T S tt d “ P "" ** ^ 

■3- VqI IV. l3*T*j' r, -!2r Hel1, “” d rmMul *" Bnehiia 1. tlw hat enuinr. 

' ^ ^ CfcKtol-r.f 4.I., Nta. a, pp. 
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1 lie data for the Early Stone Ape comes from river gravels and as in 
Orissa and Madras from detrital laterite, The latter indicates that the man was 
not present when the laterite was formed owing to a period of much heavier rain* 
fall than today. But subsequently when tins was being eroded under another 
wet phase the tools of man who had lived on the laterite surface got embedded 
in this washed out material. Hence the tools are heavily stained with a brownish 
tint. 


Bhavimmi and other rivers 

The same story is told by the several rivers—the chief among those exam in* 
ed are the Bhavanasi near Krislmapuram on the Dornala-Atmakur road, the 
Tigaleru at Doranala and in the upper reaches at Chintapalii, about 3 miles 
from Tokapalli, the Rail a Vagu at Erragondapalam, the Kandleru a tributary 
of the Gundalkamma, the Sagileru and its tributary Enumaleru around Giddalur 
and then finally the Tungabhadra at Kurnool. All these rivers flowed in a much 
broader bed between the two ridges of the Eastern Xallamalai in the Middle 
Pleistocene times, though they are now reduced to small streams.vThey deposited 
their load of pebbles over the shale, which in this region forms the basal rock. 
This was further covered by a 10 feet of silt, which is now' weathered red and 
constitutes the top of terrace 1 at Chintapalii, for instance. At Kurnool on the 
other hand, the topmost terrace is very high, nearly 80 feet.** 


In the nest wet and dry phase, this old deposit was partly eroded and 
covered with a whitish kaukary and fine silt. Tins deposit forms Terrace II 
and contains Series II tools. At Kurnool, or properly Tandrapadu, opposite 
the town in the district of Mahabubnngar, this second terrace is nearly 00 feet 
high and covered with smaller gravels, (See Fig, 17) 


Stratigraphic and Climatic Correlation^ 

It thus seems that in Kurnool wc have at least two cycles of wet and dry 
phases after the formation of the laterite. A typical section on the smaller rivers 
will be as follows : 

Upper Pleistocene Finer Gravels Tools of Series II Wet Phase V 

not Intcri tized 

Gravels and clays Advanced Hand-nxw Dry Phase IV 
and Leva] Lois Flakes 


Middle Pleistocene 


Early Pleistocene 


River Gravels End of I land-axes of Strong Wet Phase III 

Period I 


Open Plain II and-axes of Period I Dry Phase II 

Laterite formation No tools, Man absent Long wet Phase I. 
on East Coast 


In effect we come to the same correlation of the tools, the deposits and the 
climatic oscillations ns observed elsewhere. 


fl*. These observation* ntr very briefly recorded in lOjfl-OQ, p. It. 

er Till* is adopted with »litfit variations, leovw Uw term* Soban rte., from Kiiiminaswami . V D, 
M Stone Age Indio, " A J , No. 8, P- »£. 
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So far most of the tool collections are from the surface and though thev 
have been scientifically classified into various groups on the basis of physical 
condition, form and technique, the observations of Burkitt and Cam's! jade 
liave been further confirmee! by those of later observers viz. that in the lowest 
or earliest gravel or pebble conglomerate itself one finds a typologicallv hizhlv 
advanced tool like an Acheulian hand-axe with a pebble butted one/ Thus a 
stratigraphic division of the industry is not available as elsewhere in India, 

Giddalur Toots 

Dius the tools from Giddalur,** for instance, are classified into T2 or 13 
groups as follows : 

I. Pebble tools, 2. Rostroearinates 3. Victoria West 4. Abbevillio* 
Apulian hand-axes, 5 Acheulian hand-axes, 6, Ovoids, 7, Cleavers (of various 
types) S. Clac toman flakes. 9. Scrapers on C lac toman flakes. Hi Proto- 

stcra.i.'KStaf *■'--«—~ » 

wcH'cemeiuJl H ^ *** vd ^P 0 * 11 whlch is r^raHy finer and not so 

Pebble Tools : Significance 

mmAer^ato/to ‘T*™? 1 the Pebble tools form on appreciable 

r(1 zf; S l k °- pcr ceilt m Iraac s ve 7 targe collections. And if these are 
regarded as Soh&man or suggesting Sohan’s influence so far south as Kurin ml 

oM^verariS^Th^ if ^ ^ inde“t 

tlSSuS toJz^L « m °re appropriate explanation seems to he that 

^vS^oS&r ha“d.^T„do°Z Cd eilh " ““ SUb “ 

c,Mv fl£ d ?^ ” ^ ^ 

Stone Aye CuhulS 5 <lak ' S '**’ ** dis ™ ssed laler ™ «« <*“pter on Middle 

Krishna VaUey 

<- 2SBfsr-a>as; 

AS. Sot-SDAM Raj an. „ p . rfj., j>, T 3. 

81* t ' /'arl 1 /<!;;/with 1 “«££ .^r J '"i’JH 1 *" Ihr mh - 

Iajas » towntdiy - tutri it furtlter nppourd U> hkTuit t hough ,hf«r do nr.i figure in 

ksks 

r - ***■ <«*. ... >«. 

(l»W)/pj., tfr-'nj*" 1 RAJAM ' * n ^ stflne ^ of Nagarjunakfliiii* and it* Helghlwtiriiood, " A.I., Xo. 1*, 
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blades, mieroliths and polished axes— covering the long period from Lower 
Palaeolithic to the Neolithic was discovered by Solt.n’dara Raj An. From the 
distribution of the various industries in different localities having varied physio- 
graphical features a number of important inferences are made : 

(f) that these industries indicate almost continuous occupation by man 
right from the Middle Pleistocene times. 

(if) that the people manufacturing hladcs lived on the higher ground, 
slightly away from the river, as they were self-contained so far as the 
raw material was concerned, and that this happened after the hand-axe 
people had cleared the forest and moved into the Interior. 

(Hi) that the folk making pebble tools only (as evidenced by Karempudi) 
lived on the banks of Ihc tributaries of the Krishna viz. Naguleru etc., 
whereas the hand-axe folk (who might have come a little later) with 
their improved trails ventured to move into the forested parts of the 
valley. 

(iv) that thus there is a possibility of the pebble tools being earlier than 
the hand-axes. 

({) that a section of the nala suggests three cycles of wet and dry phases. 
The earliest hand-axes belong to the first wet phase, when the coarse 
heavy gravels were deposited on the rock. 


In this section our attention will he confined mainly to the Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic cultures and the environment of man. Before offering any comments 
a little detailed description of the region >s necessary. There are two main sites, 
(i) Karempudi, a site 82 miles to the east -south-east of Nagarjunakonda, on 
the Naguleru river, (II) Nagarjunakonda, on the Krishna. 


Karempudi 

Here there are five tool-bearing localities of which Locality I is on the 
eastern affluent of the river, whereas Localities ll-\ are on the main river. 

Locality I yielded 24 tools, of which some have a pebble cortex, and 
include besides pebble tools crude Early Abbevillian hand-axes and heavy 
Clactonian flakes and one tool on a Victoria West technique. 

Locality 11 gave 25 tools and the rest 10. 

These 25 tools comprise advanced hand-axes, proto-Levallois and Levallois 

flakes* 

Until a much larger stratified collection is available, it would appear the 
conclusion, on the strength of 25 tools from Locality I, that there is justification 
for the earlier existence of a pebble-tool culture or industry at Karempudi as iti 
the Olduvai or East Africa Is a little far-fetched, particularly when this small 
collection itself includes crude hand-axes. Unless there is clear, exclusive occur¬ 
rence of pebble tools as at Olduvai and at a number of localities on the same river, 
such an important cultural stage should not be postulated, 
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*V agarjuna kon da 

At Na^rjunakoiida, there arc six localities (A-E). No terraces— that 
is evidence of previous or earlier high river beds-scem to be there, as the Krishna 
hows through a rocky terrain. 

k’cajities spread over an area of some 4 square miles from the north¬ 
east to the north-south, and on the eastern or right haml side have yielded a varied 
assemblage of tools. Thus 

Locality A 42 ft. above the river bed. contains Abbevillio-Acheulian hand-axes, 
cleaver®, some pebble tools, hut no Levallois flakes^ 

Locality B M ft. above the river bed and south-west of Locality A, only flakes 
and flake tools of Levallois industry. 

Locality C is in a nab at the south-east foot of the Nagarjium hill, and has 
a stratified 18 ft. section. The loose gravel block from the highly 
cemented grave basal bed gave three took—an incomplete Early 
Achemian hand-axe und two scrapers* 

Locality D immediately overlooking the river on a slightly elevated slope gave 

mostly pebble tools and high bulbed Clactonian flukes and occasional 
nand-axes* 

Locality E, about * a mile away from the river, at the foot, of the Tellarabodu 

pl a eoil??rS?e ftakW ar,d “ nd * CIa P 3rs of a " Upper 

Locality (F ¥ though not so named), but far down in the south a nala near Lamadi- 
gudem mthe gravels was noticed a Clactonian industry having (hikes 
™ ll, S h P if “" striking platform and early Abbevillian type hand- 

Of these six localities, only Locality C has really stratified dennriK 

18 f ff serf th ° f Wtl ^ h somethin £ ab «nt the past climate ean be gleanS. The 
t- sequence of gravel-silt, gravel-silt and gravel-silt the 

i . f it T hc to ?k, however, from this section are only three and are indeed not 
industries Kf *** * particular culturil P 1 ** « the succession of 

Independent chronological evolution 

A, B, IX l!j? J leavine 'E °it°m^ u ’ de ^ tGo1 c<>tn P ie5Ces in Localities 

to one -single trrml 0 dy but could ^ k I‘ 0t . h , ave b «"" *»"> 

* omy, out could have experimented with many techniques 

73. Ibid., p, 57. 

73 . Ibid., p. SI. 
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simultaneously for the fabrication of toots, particularly in the incipient stages 
of tool-making. " It is even argued 7 * after Bokdes that “ the Levalloisian is 
not necessarily a later cultural development, but one of the two basic flaking 
techniques often in use at one and the same time, l he latter observation is no 
doubt true; the Levalloisian may coexist with the Clactonian, once it is 
known. But is it of equal cultural antiquity as the Clactonian or the purely 
pebble tool technique 1 More important is the fact that if we accept Sound aha 
Rajan'k earlier suggestion fully, all our inferences based on technique arc of little 
chronological significance t! 

These inferences do signify a cultural evolution of the man and his techni¬ 
ques, even new cultural forces, when these are borne out by undisputed strati- 
graphical data and relatively ample tools, 

for N:agarjunakonda and its neighbourhood Karempudi arc concerned, 
we mav conclude that the present data do not suggest any chronological evolu¬ 
tion from a pebble tool culture to the advanced hand-axe culture, but as Soundar 
H u \ N has himself concluded the pebble tools seem to be an essential component 
of the bifacial or hand -axe culture. Further that, as has been well argued b> him, 
that these pebble tools with a jagged wavy edge and called choppmg tj>oF 
do not show any Sohan influence as distribution maps of pebble tools arc likely 
to imply, but are an invariable component, wherever hand-axes are made on 

pebbles. 

Hence it is not possible to agree with Soundar 11a j an that within the same 

valley Localities A, B and D and F show, with our '!liter V B 
complexes, that the man first occupied Locality I) and then ? • 

For f the different tool assemblages do not show any ehronologwal development, 
hit are likely tube contemporary, then dilTerences might be due to th.ayn.labd ty 
nf raw material and, asSouhnEB Rajak himself says, simultaneoos expenmen ta- 
tion with various techniques. 

The small excavation in the north-western imrt of the valley during 1959- 
m yielded cleavers in the lowest layer below a pebbly layer, whereas layer t > ’icldcd 
.. i™' nd layer 5 hand-axe. whereas from layer 4 came blade-Rake. This 
sequence is indeed very suggestive, but from a small dig nothing very much can 
be*inferred, In^ particular layers 7. 0 and 5 seem to be of similar composition 
from the drawing and photographs. M 

Madras 


Kortal&yar Valley 

Further Aouth " around Madras where the first discoveries were made by 
Bruce MkURIl! work by Paterson" and KrishnaSWAM." has clanflrd 


rulufOlltlM havr also town found in Nalgondn 


74. lbid, t p . tilt fo- l* 

t-Sc lb(d^ p. ^ 1 pi t t n f 

TB. f»- 3k flK - Pi. L A. B. 

Chlttoor Uisttirl. i.AJt r iMO-fll* P 

77a Fdr work irt Nettof* ftCr Str wlow. 

7«, I* Tf.br a and Man „ rtr Ifadw, - of .Wodrai QeegfffMctd 

SfftSSpSfe! n ■ Pwhl.wrlc ~n aw* **-."«*. 

1U3A, Nfl. 6, pp. ?2-85, 
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the general picture of the Early Stone Age Cultures, Here the coastal plain was 
formed l>y lateritc as in Orissa and elsewhere on the East Coast during the Early 
Pleistocene times Over this was deposited bv the Kortalavor or the old Palar 
river a white boulder conglomerate as at Vadamadurai. This was covered by 
the rtetntal Jaterite. The old river valley was then dissected ami three terraces 
at a height of 60, 20 and 8 feet respectively were created. With these and the 
earlier bouhler conglomerate the tools were related and thus an evolution in Hie 
Early Palaeolithic Culture is postulated. 


Second group 
Third group; 


Sequence of Cultures 

1. Primary Lateritc Plain : sterile 

2. Boulder Conglomerate with Three Groups of tools as under ; 

Earliest Group *. Non-lafcertized f with heavy cream-coloured pati- 
nation. Tools rolled but divisible into 

(n) Early Series. Abbevillian hand-axes with 
pebble butt and crude and irregular flaking, 
(b) Late Series. Less pat mated Hand-axes of 
Early Acheulian type, marked by “step 
flaking. 1 

T°?^ s sta “»«d red, but not patinated ; Fine- 
Acheulian hand-axes. Pear and ovate shapes 
appear; 1 

N r o lateritc staining; Hand-axes bv cylinder 
liammer technique, ovates with flat step fluking 
A few cleavers. 

8. Attirampakkam Terrace : Along with early forms of hand-axes 

which are generally rolled, very late Acheulian 

t> pes of hand -axes — thin, fiat, elongated and made 
on nukes. 

Some of these even recall Micoquian of France. In addition to these hand-axes 

feta XrXlotf rahibi,i " B V “* •"“*»' ■- — 

-<1 “» with f -‘“' P 1 **™ 

s^sis ; SrwtV".®rAJS& a as 

L““J* U* wT'^r li:id (he opportunity to ImnJir 
MsdTaAorlJl Oritas, HJ itatcment btcth* lni.n!!l f t P^nuiry Intrrite a ImihlrnirntiTeitHji, cither In 

poibobly Buriy P|oj,to« W( but it U £ ESS?^ N ° 31 ln «» thk U 

n«4, on ind.pmd.Dt rtudy *i lt J shot,]* not l*£5dS£ JdSSl^SXSSSff 1 |i'H“1eU took Tin? lateritc 
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No stratigraphies.] work has yet been done in other districts of Andhra 
viz. West and East Godavari, Krishna, NeDore, Anantpur and Cuddapah as 
well as those of Madras such as Chittoor (?) ,oa North and South Areot, Madura 
and Triehinopoly (Tiruchir appall!), But everywhere Foote 11 had collected 
palaeoliths either from the derived latcrite beds or the gravel (shingle) beds of 
rivers. Since then other collections have been made; of these the Manley 
Collection from Nellore has been described in detail by Aiyappan.®* 

It therefore seems certain that except the West Godavari District in the 
North and the Tinnevelly in the South, Early Man flourished all over south-east 
India. 


Kerala 

Turning to the west coast, Kerala and Malabar have so far not yielded 
any palaeoliths, probably because no search lias been made. But it is likely 
that here there arc ancient sea beaches, as there are further up near Bombay, 
' which on examination might be found to be iniplcmentifcrous. Or it may be 
that the coastal belt is of recent growth. Thus the reasons for the absence of 
palaeoliths might be truly geograplueal. 

Mysore 


Further up we come to Mysore. This is a plateau of great environmental 
contrasts.* a The western parts get more rain, because they are elevated or lie 
within the direct monsoon belt, whereas the eastern like Chifaldurg are semi-arid. 
Three major rivers, all flowing from west to east, the Kaveri in the south, the 
Tungabhadra in the north anti the two Pennars and the Palar in the east drain 
Mysore. Geologically too, almost all the important formations, save sandstone 
and trap, are met with in the region. 

Foote had discovered palaeoliths at some sites in tiic Shimogo District, 
viz. Kudur, Nyamti, Nidaghatta and Lingadahalli.” Since then a few more 
have been reported, but none in stratified context. So a fuller idea of the palaeo¬ 
lithic times cannot be had. 

Kibbanahalli Tools 

Recently Shebhadri has described a palaeolithic industry from Kibbana¬ 
halli, District Tumkar, Mysore State." It is supposed to be a. palaeolithic settle¬ 
ment, but no river or stream in the vicinity has been mentioned, though water 
is said to he available in the adjoining valley. However, raw material was 
available in plenty and consists primarily of varieties of quartzite. Unfortu¬ 
nately all the tools seem to be from the surface or from an earth deposit, two 


Sflfl* Rcftcntly som* took have bzm found at Tmip*tG 16410-01* p, 57* 

81. FiMJTfc fl work Ims nimnuiJribed In detail by Sankalia, InvcMtigotionM into ihe PrthtiUmc Archaeology 
of Gujurui, Kurihilii, IMft, p, IQO. 


MASI., No. IVK. 

For J| liftk rnnfe Information, See Shejhiadri* M-» The Simw- Umng Culture* d/ prehistoric and Proi^ 
Historic Mysore (London JOSOJ* pp. 1*7. 


&+« SA?fKAUA*/ntV*f^flfiOn.t l p+ 108 * 

AS. ,Sn KrillAomi, M.p “ The L^eoaiWc Industry of Kibbormhalll, My#m Slat 
( 10 S 5 K pp + * 71 - 87 , 


AfUbua Attoe, Vd. XVIII* 
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Akwfr feet th \ ck r . Fr ,°? *£* mi t xed nature the collection comprising earlv 
Abl>ev ilhan anti late Acheulian hand-axes, cleavers of all types, scrapes 

choppers and chopping tool*, “beaked tools- on Clactonian tSniquTS 
regarded as a special feature of this industry, and small tools, recalling Series II 
it seems to be a re-deposit. Tvpieal Levallois flakes seem to be absent. 

r . Xortii Karnatak forms now a part of Mysore, from which it is not different 
linguistically and culturally and not much different either geographically. 
More or less the same division of wet and semi-arid zones obtain here 
whereas the ancient rock formations in Dharwar. Belgaum and particularly 
m Kijapur offer excellent raw material in the shape of quartzite and sandstone 
with varied hues. In rare cases, even the intractable gneiss has been utilized 
by Early Man, 


Malaprahha and Ghataprabha Basins (See Fig, 18) 

The Krishna is the most important river, with its tributaries, the Mala- 
prablia and Ghataprabha. Foote had mentioned two very rich sites, Khvad 
on the Malaprahha and Menasgi or Megur-Asoti on the Bennihalk, an affluent 
of this river. Since then Joshi has surveyed the entire 200 miles of the river 
and noted some 21 sites.* 

Later Angavadi and Bagalkot on the Ghataprabha have turned out to 
be rich sites, whereas stray finds have been reported from Herkal, Kolhar, Almatti 
on the Krishna, and Sivanandi, Nandikeshavara, Pattadkal, Shivayogamandir, 
near Badami. So far no discoveries have been made from the more wooded 
western districts," including Dliarwar proper. Presumably, these were avoided 
by Early Man, whereas the most favourite and “ densely populated ” areas seem 
to be the comparatively open valleys in the Bijapur District. ®* 

Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphically, the most important sites are Hire Mulangi, Alur {Talak- 
vad) and Taminhal in a nala on the left bank, two miles from Alur. The total 
height of the sections is nowhere more than 18 ft., the average being still less, 
A complete section at Taminhal for instance, consists of: Black Soil, Fine 
Gravel, Fine sand and Gravel, Buff or brown sand, Gravel conglomerate. Mottled 
Clay and Rock. (See Fig, 19) 

Tool types 

The mottled clay has not yielded any tools so far. It might be weathered 
rock, as it appears at Khvad or a deposit in shallow stagnant water. In the latter 
alternative it might indicate a drier climate. The gravel definitely stands for 
a w*et phase and it was then that the Early Man lived on the banks of these rivers. 
All his tools are so far found in the gravel bed. Though these comprise Abbe¬ 
villian and Acheulian types of hand-axes-pear shaped, ovate and cordate etc.— 

80 . Jo>iiit, H. V, f PlriMtacene Studies m ihe Afitfaprabha iftlfitt, {PoofflG and DlinTWitT) IMS. 

B7. i r A.E. t 1G5S, A8, p. 5. 

88. Thr rite of Vnnunui which Jj rituated an the Varudu, was examined by the writer ip but tip IooJj 
could be found Him. 

88a. Further finds arc reported in p. 28. 
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the latter are in a majority.** Again hand-axes on cores or pebbles arc compara- 
nvely very few. Two special types must be here mentioned. These are 
(0 chisel-edged and (ii) burin-type hand-axes. 1 * 

The cleavers are all made on flakes, and comprise some five types. 11 Both 
the hand-axes and cleavers Iiave generally a biconvex section, and are marked 
by fine shallow surface trimming. And thus the Malaprsbha Industry, though 
it contains a few other elements such as huge cores, choppers, core-scrapers, 
discoids, |s on the whole more advanced Aeheulian than either that of the 
Sabarmati or Mayurbhanj, for instance. The absence of a large number of pebble 
tools or pebble-butted hand-axes is indeed puzzling. This might be due to the 
absence of small-sized pebbles and the presence of huge boulders, which as 
Josui suggests,* 5 were broken on block-on-block method on the spot, and later 
the Hakes were further trimmed on the river bank. Hence the actual cores are 
seen among the grave! spread. 


Maharashtra 

Godavari Batin (Sir Fig . IS) 

Maharashtra consists of two main geographical units, viz. the Desha or the 
Deccan plateau and the Konkan or the coastal strip, The former is formed by 
the horizontal sheets of lava which on weathering have resulted in a beautiful 
topography : hills with terraces and occasional peaks, and fairly wide river 
valleys. Depending upon their proximity to the monsoon zone, all these arc 
more or less wooded, the eastern parts being comparatively much less forested, 
However, the whole of the Deccan plateau, barring perhaps the most elevated 
and densely forested parts, the rest was inhabited by Earl) - Man. The evidence 
from Nasik, Akola and Ncvasa (the latter two in Ahmadanagar District) indicate 
that the altitude between *2,000 — 25,00 with its rainfall and forests was no 
barrier, as was once thought by Foote.* 1 Man lived on the banks of the first 
rivers 1 -the Godavari and its tributaries which flowed on an uneven surface, but in 
a much wider bed. Consequently the hollows are covered with fine clay, over 
which was deposited a gravel layer, as for instance at Gangapur, near Nasik. But 
at Akola and Vite, which are similarly situated on the higher reaches of the Pravara, 
only a few miles below its source, a thick rubble-like gravel is laid over the basal 
rock.” Henee the order of deposits at Gangapur, Akola, and Nevasa seems at 
first sight different, but is basically the same, (See Fig. 20) 

Stratigraphy 

Tims we have from botton upwards at 

Gangapur Nevasa Akola 

Silt Fine loose gravel 

Fine gravel Silt 

Jusni h &p+ cit +l pp. 

on. Ihld.i p. 50. 

01- ML* {ii 60, 

W- IhitLi p- 53. 

oa, Footo* B- D. r The Pwtt CoHettttm of Indian mwf ProtQ-ktiterie A*H$wiiia- Woie* on their 

Agf tfind lhxtribultan „ [ ^i in Iras p. 41* 

04. SasKM4a w II. Dr, Dfco* S. H,, Anba* r h jL D>. fltitl ]’lJHilAtmt + ft., From Hillary io prrkiitory at 

HtVOia (POOOB* p- fm. 
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Gangapur 

Nevasa 

Akoln 


Gravel 


Yellow silt 

Yellowish silt 

Silt 

Gravel 

Cemented gravel 

Rubble gravel 

Brownish clav 

Rock 

Rock 
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Tool Type# 

1 

Since good pebbles are scarce in trap rivers. Early Man in all these regions 
made implements from chunks or flakes available in the river bed, or quarried 
them from dolerite dykes which appear in the basaltic formations. Normally 
the latter method seems to have been preferred, for these dykes supply very fine 
close-grained material. Tools made on flakes therefore predominate", and even 
amongst these arc all types of cleavers,” The latter might suggest a genuine 
need for these cutting tools, because of the environment, or the influence of raw 
material. But there are a few (some very fine) hand-axes, scrapers or side- 
choppers, chopping tools with wavy edge and hammer stones or round balls.” 
The occurrence of the last was rather unusual, because these had not been reported 
from other collections elsewhere in India, But since then such to Is have bocu 
found on the Bina, District Sagar. However, their place in the life of the Stone 
Age man is most emphatically proved by their occurrence along with hand-axes 
in a habitation site in Northern Rhodesia, Africa, which was excavated by Dr. 
Desmond Clark .* 7 Probably these are the African “bola ” stones, many of 
which have been found in Olduvai, Tanganyika, East Africa. These round atonies 
were cleverly wrapped in raw hide and connected by thongs. A hunter would 
then hurl this weapon at the legs of the game, entangling them in the strings. 
This ancient method of hunting is still practised by South American Gauchos 
and some Eskimos. 11 . . . , 

Other rivers 

+ 

In the rivers of other districts, for instance thcMula at Poona,** the Bhima 
at Pandharpur,*" 0 Sholapur District, the Tapti in the West Khand^sh District, 1 "* 
and the Wardha in Chanda 1 * 1 * solitary discoveries have been made. These 
confirm the general picture of the life and times obtained from Gangapur and 
Ncvnsa. There wpre at least two climatic cycles, consisting of wet and dry' 
phases. Man appeared on the Deccan rivers during the first wet phase, when 
the rivers were laying down their load. He made toots-^mostly cleavers and 
comparatively few hand-axes — l ” on dolerite, obtained from dykes. With these 
he fell trees and probably cut the carcass of animals like the Bos •natnadicits t 

M. SaKKalm, If. D„ Tkt GwJmwri PaUifoMhic Imhalty, (Poona. mat. 

IMS. Sakkat.ia And others. From History U> Fnhixiary nl XVtom, pp. 76-UU. 

W. JR A I,. Vo). 89, jrt. ii, p. 20H and Fig. 5, 5, 

OR. The Imla ilrvirr in beautifully illustrated in S’atimnl GtcgTftphie, October, 1MI, p. 578. 

OT. fwIJI. 11)57*38. p. AT. Only very recently a small chopper, having the edgr worked by itep-tcrhiihiLir 
from two Sides Wns found »t thr Hull lI Garden 
ibid., insd-sT, p, 7&* 

101- lbid, 9 IttWfl, p + 24. 

loin. Ibid., ItMKWU, p. B. The most important site la on Fapaitu.va-Trk.li on the Jharpal. 

ic*!t. In ClutndA cboppem on pebbles have Also been round. 
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Elephas antiquus and Rhinoceros, the remains of which have been found at 
Nandur Madh mesh war, Kalegaon and Nevasa. 1 " 


Konkan : Bombay Area 

In the Konkan, it is the Bombay area around Borivli, Kandivli which has 
supphed the traces of Early Man. From the nature of the evidence, we may 
say that this man might have lived at Malabar Hill, Worli Hill, Pali Hill and other 
hUls upto Padan and beyond upto the Bassein Creek, right along the foot of 
the hillocks, which one sees as the residence of the rich and elite. For far in the 
past, the Arabian sea washed the foothills, its level being higher than today 
Later the sea level sank, and the coastal strip was formed. Tradition and 
geology thus seem to receive additional support from archaeology. This is one 
wav of explaining the existence of laterite gravels and days which cover the 
s opes of hills. But it is also probable, as our observations made subsequently 
show, that the ground near the footliills has been laid by the mountain streams 
under two wet and dry cycles respectively. These arc now being eroded. 
Unfortunately all these gravels have been blasted and carted way during 

^ w a r 2-f or ™ iri e l T the Back Bay. But the few remnant! 
J*" kandivli, Borivli, Malad etc. were observed by Lt. Col. Todd w At 

Owandn h behind the present Physical Culture School, Borivli and G-regaon he 

n t i!ll ■'l 5 ^tions. For instance, at Kandivli the section is about 7 to 
io It. and consists of (from bottom upwards): 


18 in. Red earth 
3 ft. Rubble Gravel latcritised 
1 to 6 ft. Lower Gravel 
3 in, day 

Rock 


on , TT Thts * m . aU *2*® * described to have yielded tools representing the Lower 
and Upper Palaeolithic, anil microlithic industries. Thus from the Lower Clay 

3 nT ™ th t° Wer Grav f ! respectively have come “ rough tools ’* 

Clactoman character (that is Hakes with prominent bulb), and 

SJffiiwT and eh 2 PpCrS - The ^ ravel itself f ave agaia tools of similar nature 
1 whereas on its top occurred these as well as late Achculian 

hand-axes and one of a beaked typej 

0t ft ' w . , . Uch , is thc , maximum thickness of the lower clay and 
gravel, mdustr.es representing two phases of the Lower Palaeolithic in Europe 


Thev think" that fl°miehl"?r 5*“ cx P rHis ? d h >\ “me scholars about the deposit. 
ine> trunk that it might be all one- are-deposit -though Todd savs that mnnv 

ods am in a mint condition. And this is true, as the writer himself lias collected 
along «TthToDD. the area an<1 hantUed the hand-axe ,M found by Dr. Kalapasi 


loa, SAsNKaij* tt. dv From Hi story to PfthiMtory at Stvata, p H ?&. 

lo! JS K , 11 ' a I>al "' ulitJli< ' Ind,lsW « * Bomb^ ”, JRAI. V«L LXIX, (1030), pp. 257-72, 

tltw infitniuitifin WU to liirn^lt "vn^Sl aknc"! hiMi'Vh luU1 c , ™ nut fo UIMl Until 

al Kandivli, Iwtwv this row mnlcrijil is not Lk: u % availabL^ W ’ how “ madc of quo***** could be found 
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(Recently Shri Malik carried out a little more extended survey of the area. 
While his examination of theDahisar stream seems to confirm Todd’s' stratigraphy, 
unfortunately he discovered no Early Palaeolithic took} So he was forced to 
rely upon former data. So the problem remains unsolved. A fresh, concentrat¬ 
ed study is necessary, when attention should also be devoted to the raw material. 
From where did man get quartzite 146 and flint-like material for his tools? Where 
is the occurrence of shale and other rocks in the neighbourhood, so that chunks 
of it got washed out and were buried in the Lower Gravel during the first wet 
phase ? 


v ^ince writing the above, the w r riter bad an opportunity to examine the 
entire area with two of his pupils, Dr. G. C. Mohapatra and Shri V, N. Misha. 
Two sections were noticed in the N;da I and Nala 2. immediately behind the 
Physical Culture School on the Padan Hill. Though there seems to the eye two 
terraces, one at a slightly higher level than the other, through which the lower 
Nala flows, the sections appeared to be composed of two main deposits, a cemented 
lower gravel at the bottom and silt- sand and gravel—a re-wash on the top. Out 
of nearly 100 pieces, 60 or so comprised cores with deep flake scars, flakes, scrapers, 
points and borers, and burin-facet nodules, but no genuine hand-axes and cleavers. 


The Lower Palaeolithic Industry and a complex section showing three 
climatic phases corresponding to three distinct geological strata seem to be indeed 
absent. This impression was also confirmed by Professors Zeuneh anil 
Subbajuo, who fortunately happened to visit the site at our suggestion. Since 
the tools resemble so-called Series II or the Middle Stone Age these have been 
described and illustrated in the relevant section of this book. 


Gujarat 

Sabarmati Valley (See Fig. 21) 

Following the clues supplied: by Foote, the Gujarat Expedition of 1241 
roarqgcl the valleys of the Sabarmati, the Orsang and Karjan in Norhcrn and 
Central Gujarat- The work was continued forshort seasons until 1949. In this year 
the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute in co-operation with the 
Government of India, invited Professor Zeuner of the Institute of Archaeology, 
University of London, to advise them on the environmental conditions of Early 
Man and his successors in Gujarat and elsewhere by a study of the geological 
deposits from which man’s tools etc. were found. All these studies enable us to 
have a fairly good picture of the Old Stone Age in Gujarat, though its precise 
dating is not yet possible. 1 * 


Climatic Cycles 

Early Man had arrived or lived in Gujarat when the climate was 
comparatively wet than today in Northern and Central Gujarat. The 
rivers Sabarmati, Mahi, Orsang and others bad not cut such a deep channel in 
their bed as at present. On the contrary they flowed in a comparatively 


1(M. Mauk, S- C„ Stonr Iwlmirif * of tht ttombna <t»d Solara Dittrid*. (51. S. Lmwiwty Archarotoutail 

Sexipi >*<?. 4, Durodn 10il») + p* IS and Fig. Ill* i-fn- 

I«. Since writin,, thin PTufrocr Z*ux» «n* P™1 ■ slwrt vi.it, during which 

un the Afcihi, iieoordiiu* to which the ImnC-axc industry- in Gujimit m»y be ilatH to tntipcnuIttiHnto, thnt !■, tlw 
2nd Inler^lacini perjofl. 
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broader and higher bed. Owing to heavier rainfall the rivers carried large coarse 
pebbles. These were deposited in shallow pools containing fine mottled day. 

Gradually the climate became drier when the rivers consequently brought 
down only sand and silt, which filled up their beds. The Early Man probably 
witnessed this phenomenon. 


When this happened, the Sabarmati river probably shifted westward, and 
owing to another change in climate, now becoming more wet, forests once again 
covered the country and a red soil was formed over the silt. Early Man dh- 
anpeared t om the scene. This was followed by a series of drv, and semi-dry 
phases during which Gujarat was covered by thick deposits of wind-borne 
alluvial sands. 


These huge deposits, including the older beds were then cut by periodic 
heavy rain, which today characterize the climate of Northern and Central 
Gujarat. Thus have been formed the peculiar physiographic features of this 
part of Gujarat, viz. Hat. sandy plains with small hillocks or sand dimes enclosing 
inundation lakes, and nearer the rivers huge kotars (or gullies) and cliIT-like river 
banks. 


The climatic cycles may be briefly enumerated below'. 10 * Beginning with 
the present and going back to the past: 

h a short wet period 

Pottery with mi uroliths and Iron 
Microliths and skeletons 

Dunes blown over the land surface 
Flat land surface 

Second river aggradation with silt 
and wind-blown sand: later pure 
aeolian sand 

Red soil formed by a damp climate. 
River bed shifted westward. 

River aggradation by silt. Palaeo¬ 
lithic man present. 

Cemented gravel. Palaeolithic man 
first appears. 

Mottled clay in the river bed. First 
Sabarmati. 

Laterite 

.1 Tht ™o\ hca ™£ deposits are from bottom upwards ft) the crave! 

* * ** junction of gravel and silt (R-S) and(rii) the lower half of 


Modern {Z) 

Long dry season 

(Y) 

Dry phase 

m 

Slightly wet page 


{fossil soil) 

(W) 

Dry phase 

{V) 

Slightly damp 

(U) 

Mainly dry phase 

(T) 

Wet phase 

($) 

Dry phase 

m 

Wet phase 

(Q) 

Dry phase 

{P) 

Wet phase 


U>t> Zfc, XR *' F- E ’ Stm " ** fliMf PWjtoew in Qujarat, 1(00}, K 
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EARLY PALAEOLITHIC SITES IN 



Fig. 21. Early Palaeolithic Sites in Gujarat 
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Sites on the Sabarmati (See Fig, 21) 

The Early Man lived along the banks of these rivers and was a witness to 
the slow climatic change (though hardly realizing it). His tools were found at 
several places on the Sabarmati, the southernmost being Warsora and the 
northernmost being Guda, near Khcd Brahma. But the most important arc 
Hirpura, Aglod, Pedhamli, Phudera, Rampur, Hadol, and Vatasna. TheKasara 
a ala at Pvdhamh is a veritable factory site. *From Valasua and upwards the 
conglomerate becomes distinctly pebbly; no band-axes and cleavers have so 
far been found irom these sites, but mostly split pchbles, with occasional marks 
of work on the edge formed by broken surface. White some of these split 
pebbles may be regarded as genuine pebble tools, a few suggesting the Snhan 
influence, the writer who has examined the region for a number of seasons feels 
that such pebble-tool-like forms abound because as we go upstream nothin" but 
pebbles a™ found in the bed, and some of them include naturally broken speci¬ 
mens as well flic view therefore first expressed by Krishnaswami 111 and later 
adopted by others 1 " that in Gujarat and southern Raj put ana we find the meeting 
place of the bohan and the Hand-axe Cultures requires a re-appraisal. 


Too l Ty pes 

., Reaving out such doubtful pebble-tools, the normal assemblage of tools 
on the Sabarmati consists of huge cores with pebble surfaces, having one or two 

! krnLIw!? Ved i' f U ! cnifltl i faking, hand-axes, cleavers, flakes and small 
discoidal cores l nfortunately aU these tools, either (») with irregular outline. 

sc ,^ as a resu!t f flying on block-on-block technique) 
wv n * Ugh r $tep % e BCa f’ and P ehhle cortex the butt end or over part 
£ surfaces * or (»> regular outline, fine wavy edge, comparatively smooth 
step flaking, some probably by soft cylinder hammer technique and ho pebble 

fa? r J&E£-‘ dcfl "i lc P'r ■»«»*m the lowest gravffi 
thus no Stratigraphic evolution m the tool types can be vouchsafed. 

Possible Evolution 

and nitipp p re . ! ^ reL ‘ specimens—two hand-axes, one pear-shaped, 

theuDocr nart Ejr 5* °\ ateJltld one U-shaped cleaver from 

In upper part of the reddish silt which are so fine—all the three having been made 

tvr^lo^ e eVnilI^nn finisht?d h >' dimming flake scars—so as to suggest a late 
t.\pologu evolution corresponding to the uppermost phase of the alluvium."’ 


Typologically these three groups of hand-axes close!v resemble 1*1 the 

USSS^SnESS^ the - d 

mausiries of Madras etc. as well as those of Western Europe. 

Mahi and other Valleys 


m . 
110 . 


^Avs r nLi*, imxaHgtHmts, 
AJ ” ^ (iW) P p, in*. 


111. Lal, RiVUi: *££ in iJ * Xfl ‘ 1T - »«■ p. «• 

Itt th« fturth Am I Utf Sflulh mis-ht li,l ( , f , l; LAt lfwB, “ ru# lh *» tl,r *•*•**•* 

lia. Simula, Inmtigiutons A f*'t VoL !> p ‘ VJ7 ’ r ° rifctatta p, aa. 

■«««*. p^r sraaiiAo ' ‘ /w,Mwf ****»■* b^vol I, Pr , ^ 6a< 
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rivers is yet fully surveyed, At Bahadarpur on the Orsang the tools are made on 
quartz and quartzite. Among the former are a fine Adieutian hand-axe and 
a long flake 114 which is obviously a blade made on Levallois technique. Both— 
but particularly the blade — suggest a Middle-Upper Palaeolithic element in the 
Stone Age Cultures of Gujarat. 


The Karjan near Kajpipla needs to be freshly surveyed. Not only the 
various layers indicate a succession of climatic phases, but unlike Northern 
Gujarat, a huge pebble l>ed occurs almost at t he top, implying a different environ¬ 
ment, liven now this region gets much more rain, and the river flows through 
the trap rock. 

The tools so far found are few, 11 * but they are all of trap and 
highly advanced such as elongated hand-axes, cleavers of various shapes, some 
on Vaal technique, thin fine discoids and pebble tools. 


Madhya Pradesh 

Narbada Valley 

Further eastward the Upper Narbada Valley has long since been known 
for its rich fossil Middle Pleistocene fauna. A palaeolithic tool was also found 
at Bhutra in 1873 in association with fossil mammals, Later the Valley was 
surveyed by De Terra and Paterson 117 in 1935 and a correlation of the strati¬ 
graphy, the tools and fossil evidence was attempted. 11 * 


De Terra's Stratigraphy 

The stratigraphy as reconstructed by 
Black Soil 

Fine Gravel/ 

“ Vuppcr Group'l 

Pink silt \ 

Gravel /Lower Group j 

Laterite 


them is as follows : 

Upper Pleistocene 
and 

Later (Holocene) 

Middle 

Pleistocene 


Basal Bock 


Nature of Industry : De Terra 

This brief—very brief indeed and most inadequately described and illus¬ 
trated—studv indicated the presence of various types of industries—Early and 
Late Snhan and the Abbeyillio-Acheulian. At some localities there is a mixture 
of the different types, whereas at one locality near Narsingpur the Late Sohan 
seems to replace the Acheulian culture. De Terra would, however, tentatively 
suggest that the Narbada Lower Group represents the true Acheulian and Early 
Sohan, and the Upper Group the Late Sohan Industry', 

115. Now Id the Deccan CoUrfje Mtmeuni. Santcaua, UMO, p. 4S. pL XI. 18-1-i. 

110. Bankalia, p. -SIT. 

lit. Dc Te-rha and Piratsov. op* HL , pp 

1 lit, l>e Teaka and pAT«H!tny. np. dt t y* Sift p r &1P, 
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Views : Later Workers 

These very far reaching conclusions have not been corroborated by subse¬ 
quent observers. McCown and Banerji examined the sections in 1958 and 
Khatri in I959, 11 * The writer and Subbar A o have studied in some detail the 
sections at Maheshwar, 110 about 100 miles down stream from Iloshimgabad. 


It appears first from McCowur’s observations that nowhere do we get a 
clear stratigraphical picture as postulated byDe Terra, Tlicse seem to be 
“ reconstructions^ Even the laterite which starts the entire series was not 
noticed by all the observers. No doubt, they have discovered the tools and 
fossils in the gravels, but never in the pink silt,vlttore important is the fact 
that it is difficult to decide which is the “ Lower Group " of gravels and which 
the u Upper without a prolonged longitudinal survey of the valley. 


Stratigraphy at Maheshwar 

At Maheshwar on the contrary the stratigraphy is much more clear. 
Though no laterite exists and though no bed has so far yielded any fossil, the 
superposition of the two groups is there. The lower gravel is very often eroded. 
Wherever it is preserved, it is seen as a comparatively thin, highly cemented bed. 
Three of such exposures are ; 

(i) down stream of Maheshwar, near the Ganesh nala from which an 
early semi-rolled Abbevillian hand-axe was extracted ; 

(ii) in the nala behind the Maheshwar! river, about a mile upstream 
from Maheshwar ; 

(Hi) on the opposite bank, near the Kasrod nala. 


I lie second group resting on the lower pinkish clay is usually very well 
preserved. It can be seen dqwn stream on the Maheshwar side, particularly in 
the Sahas rad hara nala, and secondly in the Mahcshwari nala where it caps the 
loner groups, and on the opposite bank for nearly two to three furlongs near the 
Kasrod nala. This nala which almost runs parallel to the Narbada has in its 
high els if-like, vertical, sides, the finest exposures of the second gravel. In its 
constitution, it does not materially seem to differ from the first; only it is not 
so w ell cemented as the latter. In future, if any detailed investigations arc to be 
conducted, this nala should receive a high priority. 


Climatic Sequence ( See Fig. 37) 

i 9l l r . s 1 u ^ es i further revealed the fact that the second gravel is capped bv 
nearly 6 ft. of yellowish silt, the entire formation being nearly 8ft ft, from the 
water leve! and constitutes the topmost terrace (Tl). This was later extensively 
crot u < tiring a wet phase. Later the hollows or depressions so caused were 
, an B ther W ac *ation in the subsequent dry phase. This deposit of 
£ llVel , Wlth *»p, chalcedony, jasper as its prominent consti- 

a ? r T” J i h ft>rms an . othe ; r ten-ace (T2) at a height of 
K ^ater level* The gravel is fairly well cemented. Its best 

r. L.l.ff,, p m J|0 B 
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exposures are near the Kasrod naia and downstream from Maheshwar. In its 
turn, the fringes of teTraee 2 are covered by a very loose kankary gravel and silt 
during the latest aggradation. Tims at' Maheshwar the following climatic 
sequence can be inferred from the river deposits : 

Black soil 


8 or 7 Wet phase 
7 or 8 Temporary Flood Deposit 1 * 1 

6 Dry phase 
5 Wet phase 
4 Dry phase 
3 Wet pliasc 

2 Dry phase 
1 Wet phase 

Tools 


Kankary sandy gravel and si!t 
(Loose resting on 4) 

Brownish silt 
Smaller trap gravel (III) 

Fink silt 

Pebbly gravel, not so well cemented 
as 1. (II) 

Pinkish silt 

Cemented pebbly gravel (I) 

Hock. 


Tools present a problem. For very few tools were found in situ from the 
gravel layer, nos. 1 and 3. No tools were found at Iloshangabad from the 
pinkish layers 2 and 4. But iT the in situ tools are any guide, it may he said 
that already by the earlier gravel phase man manufactured tools from huge 
cores by alternate flaking on block-on-block or stone hammer technique. This 
has left behind a number of excellent cores and a still greater number of big 
flakes with a high angle and no platform. Some of these flakes are turned into 
k ‘ scrapers ” or choppers having one side suitable for a hand-hold. One does not 
know what De Terra means by pre-Sohun flakes from the Narmada, for none 
of these is illustrated. But the writer feels that Dc Terra had such large, high 
angled flakes in mind. 1210 . 


Associated with these Hakes arc a few hand-axes. Those extracted 
from the lowest grat e! arc of the Abbevillian type with large concave flake 
sears and cortex. However, the collection docs include oyates and other finer 
hand-axes of Achculian type, but so far Maheshwar has yielded a large number 
of flakes, cores, cleavers and a few hand-axes. 

The number of cleavers is on the whole larger. This is understandable, 
because it was more convenient to convert flakes into cleavers. These include 
several types. 

So far, however, no tools have been found in these gravels which resemble 
the Late Sohan which comprises a large percentage of Levallois flakes. Such 
material occurs in gravel III and the overlying silt and Is found in abundance 
on the surface. 

■ 

McCown and Baxf.rjee, however, did find a few Levallois flakes of 
quartzite in what they cal! “second gravel.'" 1 ® 2 It is, therefore, possible that 

191. Tbii m#j' r»t ftgdnst th# Muck jwR or covior il» Mil itt nutuir and can*® of formation ha* been confiimed 
l*v tliii y«k*> (September 10G1J phenomenal flood*. 

Otic of these if illustrated h-rte. Sec FSff. 5, Ej p. II- 
1SS + ThEa is nbo the observation uf Kbatei, Sec LAJ& 190MO* p. 
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in the Narbada valley man had come upon, this technique in the late Middle 
Pleistocene times. What is therefore needed is to search the two gravel deposits 
more carefully. 

In summary, then, it may be said that during the Middle Pleistocene 
period (as determined by rather profuse fossil fauna) in the Narbada valley, 
as elsewhere, the hand-axe culture nourished, and the elements like preSohan 
tradition were but a part of the same hand-axe culture, not a distinct culture. 

Contemporary Fauna 

Besides, gastropods and dams, the forests teemed with wild elephant 
{Elephas namadicus Falc.), wild horse (Equus natnadieus Falc.), wild ox {Bos 
namadicus Falc.), Hippopotamuspalaeindicus F. and C., Stcgodon insignis F. and 
C., Rhinoceros unicornis Lim,, Sus sp. t Trianyx sp., Stegodon ganesa F. and C. 
Emys sp., Ursus namadicus F. and C., Leptohos fmzeri Rut, Cervus duvancetli. 

Thus some 13 extinct species of mammals were man’s contemporary. 
So far only three, the elephant, rhinoceros and ox have been found on the 
Godavari. 

Malwa 

North of the Narmada and east of Gujarat are Malwa and Rajputana 
where little prehistoric work was done hitherto. There was only a stray notice 
of a tool from Bundi in Rajputana and none at all from Malwa. But there 
was no reason that palacoliths should not he found in these regions. 

Geographically south-eastern Rajputana is not much different from 
Northern Gujarat, Eastwards it abuts on the Malwa plateau. This though 
largely formed by the basaltic lava has earlier geological formations as well, 
which all go to make up the peculiar physiographic features of this region. 
Western Rajputana is mostly a desert and the river beds are completely fdled 
with sand, which hide all earlier deposits, if any. In North-eastern Rajputana, 
however, the climate’s a little less dry than in the west, and it is also geographi¬ 
cally different, so that earlier deposits arc exposed. 

So when students trained in prehistoric research began to explore the 
region a number of palaeolithic and other sites on several rivers have been 
brought to light. 

Ckambal Basin {See Fig. 23 ) 

In Malwa the river Chamba! and its tributaries, particularly the Sivna 
has been carefully surveyed by Dr. A. P. Khatki and the results arc ready for 
publication,- The most important sites are the two localities, Ramghat 
and bmashan Ghat at Mandsaur and Nahargadh on the Sivna. The 
stratigraphy is comparatively simple, 

1. Basal trap rock 

2. Cemented pebble gravel 

8, Yellowish silt 

i. Fine well-cemented gravel. 

the Dream Cdkp 'Libirvy, ^lOSS. ^ *■/ Fb.D. Ihtaii in AfrlMoolagyv University of Fhhu ud 
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MAP OF MALWA 


SHOWING 

PREHISTORIC SITES 



Fig. 23. 
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The section at Nahnrgadh is complicated, but this is due to local causes 

onlv ; essentiallv T it is not different from the one at Mandsaur, 

" ‘ * 

Tools 

N 

The cemented gravel has yielded very larged lakes with prominent bulbs 
of trap as well as AbbevillkvAeheulian hand-axes. Other collections include a 
large percentage of hand-axes (141), cleavers (90), scrapers (10), cores with 
w-shapcd jagged edge (ill), flakes (SB) but no pebble tools, A majority of 
tools are made on haematite quartzite, which is not available in the river bed 
as river pebbles, but which has to be imported from some distance. 

The tools may be grouped into three stages typological ly, stage III being 
the evolved Acheulian showing cylinder hammer technique. The absence of 
pebble tools is understandable, but the large flakes of trap with prominent 
bulbs lying right on the rock in situ prove the existence of the early Clactonian 
technique and recall simitar flakes on the Narmada, 

Rajputana 


Banas anti Gmnbhiti Valleys 

The nature of the stratigraphy and tools is not much different in the 
Bcrachj Gambhiri, the Banas and other tributaries of the ChambaJ) and in the 
Cliambnl itself which starting from Malwa plateau flows north-westwards into 
the. Jamuna. ^Xarge collections have been, made from the Gambhiri near Chitor- 
gar h^.and Nimbahera, 125 , from Tajpura 124 on the Ru par el, from Nagari !87 on the 
Ijcrach, from!he VPagan, ma fromSonita 116 and Bhainsrorgarh 129 and a number of 
sites 1 ® 0 on the t'hambal. Stratified deposits exist at only some, four places. 
And it is also claimed by Rao that there are terraces near (Zhulin falls, and at 
Sunita on the Cham hid. But unless detailed studies of these large and varied 
collections are published, 131 no proper idea can be had of the stratigraphy or 
the industries, OIao’s further contention that pebble tools show Sohan 
influence hence also remains unproved. The few T details about stratigraphy 
and the examination of tool types does not show any striking departure from 
what one finds in Northern Gujarat or Malwa. 


The same is the story on the Banas 120 mile's of which has been surveyed 
by Dr, V. N. Misha . 132 Of some ten sites, the site near Hamirgarh, District 
Bhilwara, offers a good section viz. 6 ft. of gravel capped by nearly 15 ft. of 

a- 1 . * n 


** ii -l®5*-55, p. *ite ^Awfully eurvryed by the writer ami large Mike linns 

o( all type* of tool* made. They flhow tlir *ame mtiturr of crude ami flhr took 

126. Ibid. 


120. JfiiJ. 

)2T. Ibid., W53-Sfl f p. OR. 

west orCMtmT’* ‘ U ‘ d ^ * very 1U1 rtintiBed site ml the Wnflen. about S miles south - 


12S. I.A.R., 1)130-37, p, i, 
120. Ibid. 


1M. iWJ.. IMS-59, p, 27 had JJ. Tt. 

JUB.. '{jim 0 * BenWh ““ d G ““ l,hiri •» Kuat«. A. P., " The Sumr A** Tool* of Ok Cambhlri Basin, 1 * 
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silt, 133 The tools comprise hand-axes, cleavers, choppers, large Cine to man 
flakes and huge pebble cores. 

Luni Valley (See Fig. 24) 

Westwards, however, the picture seems to be different. A careful scare]) 
of the Luni 134 by Misra in Mar war has revealed very few early palaeolithic sites. 
1'his is, as pointed out before, due to particular environment—dry desert condi¬ 
tions a ml want of raw material. The few- hand-axes that occur are small and 
seem to belong to a different culture complex, which will be discussed in the 
next chapter, 

-V. E. Rajput ami 

In north-eastern Rajasthan, the hand-axe culture appears once again. 
At Bhaugarh, (District Ah-var, tiorth-cast of Jaipur), on the San van, another 
affluent of Chambal, a stratified deposit consisting of two gravel beds intercalated 
by silt and capped again by silt have yielded pebble tools, hand-axes and Levallois 
type flakes. 135 

Recently a few palaeoliths were reported from Barha, near Gwalior 13 * 
and the ridge near Delhi, while further northwards they occur in the Second 
Interglacial deposits on the Sohan in the Panjab and later again with developed 
Achcuhan forms in a terrace of the Third Glacial at Chauntra. 


1 hus a continuous chain of sites from the north to south on the west and 
on the east of India have given a glimpse of the hand-axe culture. It was not 
absent from the heart of I ndia as well. In very recent explorations in the rivers 
(Sw r tg. 25) ot Central India, vi^* the Hina and Betwa in the Districts nf 
"hilsa, Saiigar,™ Lalitpur and in the Banda District near Allahabad, 138 around 
Nagpur, l3 » Jaba^ur 1 *" nnd further south in the Tapti Valley in West Khan- 
desh„ 1€1 paJaeouths are being found in large numbers. 


Of these no details can lie given at present, as the reports are not published. 
Hut a feature of tools from Lalitpur collected by Shri Sixgh of the Deccan College 
may be mentioned. a Though the material is very coarse sandstone, still the 
various types of hand-axes and cleavers-majority on flakes—are very sym¬ 
metrically made. ■ J 


Illustrated Tool Types (See Figs . 26-32) 

Since almost the same types of tools appear in the hand-axe 
important tvpes—some most common and a few rare —are here 
from the collections in the Deccan College 


area, only 
illustrated 


138. /Mil., p, 45, 

134, Ibid,, p, 43, 

185, I-A.ft., 1055-541, p. 00 wid Soi-wai* It ajax, A-I„ So. 14 (105S), p. juj. 

13®. Ibid,, p, 78, 

1ST. Ibid., 1053-50. p, SO and p, 27, and lflSfl-fiO, p. To, 

1«(. Ibid., 1054,55, p 4. 

130. Ibid , 1050.50, pp. 10 atn) 00 and 1050.1)0, p, 21 

140. tbUL, 105S-5Q, p. 27 , 

141. IbUL, 1050-50, p, 24- 1900-0], p. 

I4ln. After writing tWr, the writer namittnl the .ite at lalitpur. It u vrriubte factory rite. 
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Fig. 30 

F car-a haped hand-axe with a broad, pebble butt. Deep flake scars removed by stone 
hammer. From the Karjan river, Rajpipla, dolerite, 13.9 cm. x. 9,2 cm. x 0.7. cm, 

Rostrocarbiate type bund-axe, having a large flake removed from the underside, the 
upper shows an uneven keel, with cortex near the butt, the point is beak-like. Stone 
hammer technique. From the Fra vara river, Ncvaaa, dolcrite, 15,2 cm. xT.t cm.X 
7.5. mu 

6 8 Triangular type of hand-axe, fully flaked by stone hammer, and possible also by a soft 
hammer technique, Tip of point broken, wavy edge. From the Kafjan, Rajpipla 
dolcrite, 12.7 cm. X. 0.7 cm. X 4.2 cm. yV 

9-19 Discoid. possibly used as a scraper; flaked all round by stone hammer technique 

~ U1 S a P att ' h flf ™rtex m the centre. From the Malaprablia, Khyad. quartzite 
7,0 cm. X 3,1 c.m. x 3.® cm. cf. Moustcrian core. 


1-3 


4-0 


7-8-9 


Fig. 27 

Urge, double-pointed hand-axe, almost fully flaked, leaving small patches of cortex 

**& C ". C u n f r SUT Sf e afl f l at ft® Rather a rare form and mav bo called 

*JP b * rrom ^ Malaprsbha, Khyad, dark-grey quartzite, 25.0 cm. x 8.9 

cnu. x ts .if cm. 

Side chopper or a hammer with a convex, projecting broad point, the surfaces and butt 

a ?! he »* tor » ..e w'Sr*":!^ 

specimui. From the Ptavara, S^evasa, detente, 13 a cm. X 3,8 X 6,3 cm. 

Side atraper or chopper, flat flake under surface but surface fully flaked so also the Side 
to facilitate haftmg. From the Pravara, Nevus, dolerite./ 


1-3 


4-0 


Fig. 28 

S^th t ^i.r eaT ' Sh T Ml hand ' ftX t ™ th fl P cbble butt. Shallow flake scam giving a 
smootli surface and symmetrical outline suggest improved technique like the *>ft 

mmcT, hiute the reduetkm in tlie thickness (side view). This may be intentional 

M^^Shh^roS^Tr, ?T 0rifii,ial Siw 1,f thc ®»terial—pebble or ifake. From the 
Malaprnbha, Khyad, light grey quartzite, 18.3 cm. X 9.4 cm. x 5.1 cm. 

e * Beautifully flaked by atone hammer and .oft hammer 

7 '* pP iDt ? i| “»«My worked all over on both faces by soft hammer 

fl£Xhanlid t h rt b 'T VCX f°- lentijlclJ "- From the Sabarmati, PedimudT^me 

grained, banded, brownish quartzite, 10 cm. x 8-8cm. x 3-4 cm. 


Fig. 29 


Collect ions—which are fairly ImS^dh^ bc€n J 1<;mons ‘ ra *? f i » any of tha Deccan College 
India. They arc all on ilnkJf 'Tf. ! '*7 fro ™ Kamatalc * Maharashtra. Gujarat or Central 
section is pamllebgrainmiic^Sw^ n ndl "i? thdr thickness etc., the 

in Fig, 29, nos. 3-find 7-8 and Fir* an a approximation of the former may be seen 

edges and/or butt only are here ilhSrated. *' HcnC * cl “ V€n! w,th differeat of cutting 

frimnSrfrom' both M*' *f n *f tadinil « dc * 

“*♦ From the MaJaprabhJ “li “ hCTW * s « ns of 

cm X 14.4 cm. x 3.4 cm. ' 1 f chocolate coloured quartzite, 16.8 


1-3 
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Fig. 2S. Pebble-butted hand axe (l-$) ; Rustrocarm ate -like tool (4-5) ; Abbevillian liatidaxe (0-8) i Discoid Scraper ($-11) (}). 
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Fig. 27. Double- pointed luuulnxf (l-a) \ IhmincT^cum' Chopper (4-6) : Side- Semper ( 7 - 9 ) }. 
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•*. 21. ActalU* h.»d«*«i Pc« »h.F«l (i-») i Ovate (41) = cordate (M) (l). 
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a-4 cleaver with a slightly convex, flaring edge and pointed butt, made on a side flake ; the 
cutting edge possibly retouched, as well os one portion of the underside, and most of 
the upper surface; section parallelogrammatic. From the \talaprabha, Khvod, brownish 
quartzite, 13 cm. X 10 cm. X 3 cm. 

5-B Large oblique-edged cleaver with a broad u-sh&pcd butt, retaining some part of cortex 
Both the thick longitudinal sides arc flaked. From the Ptavara, Nevasa dolerite 
13 cm. x 9 cm, X 15 cm, 

7-P Large straight-edged cleaver with a pointed butt and made on a side flake, which seems 
to hate been removed an in Vaal technique; upper surface fully flaked, section para- 
llclogrammatic. From the Pravaro, Nevasa, dolerite, 15.2 cm. x $.5 cm. X 1 cm. 

MD Larg; clcav CT with straight edge and broad u-shaped butt on an end flake. The two 
longitudinal sides as well as the edges have been retouched. Portion of the underside 
step flaked. Butt end retains patches of cortez, whitish quartzite fnow sliehtlvl 
patinated, 14.2 cm, X 11.5 cm, X « cm. 'l l * J ' 


l-» 


3-4 


s-a 


Fig. 8b 

a concavity, on a very thick 
end Hake. From the buried channel of the Godavari near Gangapur, Nasjk, dolerite, 
rolled with smooth, glossy, pecked surface, u cm. x 15 cm. x IS cm, 

Cleaver with (an intentionaly made) concave edge with slightly flaring sides and a 
symmetrica] but narrow u-shaped butt, which has been flaked on both surfaces bo that 
a continuous wavy edge runs all round the tool. From the Malaprabha, Khyad, 
reddish banded quartzite, 13.5 cm., x 9 cm. x 5 cm. V J 

T 1 -j frtrai f h !: c 1 uttijl S, 1 ed fl c - » d broad u-shaped butt, on on end flake 
_ 1 ® jiduial ai ^* s butt “bghtly tr imme d. Locality etc, os in i-2, 8 CTCl. X 

* r & CHL X 4 CR1 4 


Fig. 31 and PL U 
{Halftone, at the end} 

Pyriform or fish-like hand-axe, roughly biconvex, fully flaked on both sides by fine 
step technique and subsequent retouch along the edge, leaving the central, flat, tabular 
patch of original cortex on cither side; one surface or side quite fresh, as if in mint 
condition, and a half of the other which was exposed, weathered and with effaced flake- 

scars. In itiu at the junction of Gravel II and upper reddish silt. Nevasa. dolerite. 
21-Bern* x m X 4-2 cm. 


Fig, 32 and PI. m 
(Halftone, at the end) 

1 8 Lt rtT 1 *!■ With ‘ he,1Vy bUtt * tLwin * a me < lia * ridg« on cither 

17 4 cl I the secllon J pAtaUclogrommatic. Nevasa, Locality VI, surface, dolerite, 

tsamzr ' “ f tht “ bovt *!w. l>ttl very .yramctrical, havtav 

Flaked ^ ^ , h , on thc 

7 - 5 cn“i 4 .^ b, “ nV "' '-““lily VI. ratface. daMta, 10-8 * 


a 
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Fig. 30. Cleavers: Concave~ed(fcd with tapering or pointed butt (1-4); Straight-edged with U-aluipcd butt (5-R) (J). 
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Distribution of Lower Palaeolithic Culture {See Fig . 33) 

The Palaeolithic map of India is thus being rapidly tilled up during the 
last twenty vears. Barring Sind, Saurashtra and Kerala in the west, the district 
of Tinnevelly in the extreme south, and Assam, Nepal and Kashmir proper 
on the east, and north-east, the Early or Old Stone Age man seems to have 
roamed all over India and its frontiers including Burma. 


Ecological Approach 

However, the question now is, can we at this stage of our studies, make 
a more precise approach to his habitat and method of living, based on geographic, 
climatic and ecological considerations as is being now attempted in Western 
Europe and Africa ? 

Zeuner u * thought that the hand-axe was an excellent tool for digging 
up roots, grubs and other food from the ground ('hough it coo be uscM for 
many other purposes as well; for instance, for nmk.og notches m trees to 
facilitate climbing). Hence the hand-axe (or the Abbei’dlio-Achcuhan) culture 
wm of vegetable and grub gatherers. Desmond CUrtf" has however recently 
suggested that these were used as meat mattocks. hence the edges of these tools 
are rarely found blunted. 

Likewise ZEUNER ussociated the makers of the large Cine Ionian flakes and 
1 IT L k fnrests and the Lcvalloisian and the Moustenans who made 

US typical hunters. For such flakes 

wmdd be extremely suitable for cutting and dressmg carcasses. 

\TjfRiinvu'Y has recently studied the distribution of hand-axes anrl 
MachURnET * j tfulsited that the hand-axe makers preferred 

flakes in Western turope a.n,^*^2 the (lake fabricators-the Lcvnllois- 
the low, niantime nod * w hich was comparatively colder. He ad- 

Z*% bffit assertion the evidence is yet not much. 

m Ui^ fW us ill trying to apply these climatic and ecologie 

"SP course, with their varying hill and 

forest cover. 

Secondly, antiquity The former in 

and flake culture, and the other ™ ^ ^ phase, unless we accent Zeuner’s 

^g^lhSTthe^d interglacial and others might be miidgLebl phases. 
14S. Ztaxn. F. *** p ' f ~ 

144. Urid., p, 2H- 


143, H ^ja uiMlff V* »■ * 

144. Ibid., p, 2fl. „..vinrindv gbown Unit the term " pebble culture " Iim litUe fliKnifieanrt, 

144it INwinml Cr.stlK lu* 4 r? ' rniintl in uMficintinn with ImminilS fosaih, pebble lw>l* wl 1 

twninJ tt ni*w*i, betow Bed I am* '* b0 ' c **; tTui rndUtre Tims lie Unit the term “ OWowon CuUure 

ILikr* unit nndulc*. Iill hl'VllUtST " l * Se* ATTJ M Vl Cm ^ eao ** ltt Pfrt ftlUuneAr fc 

iB^ftnBaseafc .»»— 
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Mftp showing the distribution of Slower Palaeolithic sites in relation to the Physiographies! Divisions of India, 

( Add sites in Chanda District, Maharashtra) 
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Fig, 34. Distribution of Solum types of took in Dtdia. 
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Thirdly, the categories suggested by Zeuner are not exclusive. The 
hand-axe people might have avoided thick forests, but it is unbelievable that 
they subsisted on vegetable and grub alone. They must have been hunters 
as well. Likewise, the people who specialized in flakes and were supposed to be 
hunters and forest-dwellers, could not have lived in thick forests, and flourished 
on animal food alone, granting that their tools were more suitable for cutting 
and dressing carcasses. 

With these proviso, we may emphasize the one or the other way of life, 
as suggested by the nature of the tools anti their ecological distribution. 

Saltan Man 

Returning to the consideration of two main tool types and their distribu¬ 
tion, we may say that Sohan Man preferred the pcriglacial foothills of the Panjab. 
Though originally he worked primarily on pebbles, be or his successors gradually 
took to manufacturing Hake tools. W hether it was a natural, indigenous develop¬ 
ment, or due to new influences or arrival of man himself, cannot be definitely 
said on the present limited evidence, {See Fig. 34) 

Who was this Solum Man racially ? In the absence of skeletal remains, 
no positive answer can be given. But if" his tools signify anything, then looking 
to their similarity with those from Burma, Java and China, it may be surmised 
that he belonged to tile Sinanthropus or Pithecanthropus group. If so, he 
might have known fire, for the Pekin man knew fire. Probably he also died 
young, the mean age being 15-10 years; sex ratio was abnormal : 10 males 
to 8 females. 145 

Hand-axe Man 

The distribution of hand-axe suggests that the hand-axe-maker lived 
on river hanks in the open or on the edge of forests, avoiding the interior, upto 
an altitude of *2,000 feet or so. Higher, bare altitudes or heavily forested ones 
were avoided, because vegetables as well as animals anti even raw material for 
making tools was scarce. So also water, which was the prime necessity. AH 
these can be easily had in certain regions only. Likewise, lower reaches" of the 
rivers near the delta or near its mouth would be unsuitable for habitation. 

On these grounds alone we may explain the mm-oceurrence of hand-axes 
from Assam and Kerala. The first is heavily forested, the second is a coastal 
lagoon. One must, however, warn against facile generalizations. For it is 
equally true that these regions have not been systematically explored. 

The same is true of Sind and Saurashtra. Both have given some data 
for the existence of Middle Palaeolithic Cultures; so unless Saurashtra was 
non-existent in Early Palaeolithic times, being under the sea, there is no reason 
for the non-occurrence of hand-axes there. 115 ' 1 For if it was there, whether as an 
island or as a peninsula, then it lay between Africa and India. Since the Former 
is likely to have influenced the latter during the Early and Later Stone Ages, 
Saurashtra ^should provde some valuable evidence, because of its geographical 
position. Systematic exploration should provide an answer. 

14S. Ultta. •Jahhhra Mon**. ■■ PreLLrtoric DemoRrepLy JJ./., Vo*. 8t>. p, 2 * 0 . 

Jim Lull tUjn The Wriler sttet on Hie tlhndjir, via. Rcjndl him I Jetpur, whirh need eawful 
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The storv of Sind seems to be like that of Rajputana, If both these 
were under a sea, during the Middle Pleistocene times, then no relies o s&r y 
Stone Age can be expected. Otherwise, these appear to be hidden m the thick 
deposits of river silt and wmdborne sand. 

Regarding the environment and the life of Homo sapient'** who might be 
the Hand-axe Man, we cannot say much, because we know so little about him 
personally. No skeletal remains are so far found from India proper, butonce 
again the distribution of his stone tools and great affinity with those from the 
Ehist and South Africa suggest that the Early Man in India was related ph\ S1C ^ > 
and culturally to the Early African Man. In the last, not only we have he 
earliest tools,' hut its makers called 11 Zinjanthropus and pre-Zmj man dated 
to 1 75 0000 years. 1 * 7 That like him he witnessed several wet and dry Pj lrt - S ^, 
his first arrival coinciding with a wet phase; we may say practically all £% er 
Peninsular India, from Northern Rajpu tana 148 to Madras m the south and from 
Bombay in the west to Orissa in the east. 

Density of Palaeolithic Population 

On the South-East, the great number of sites and their richness imply 

nggtea&egSSgBsi 

However, within this limited nunr , ^ nientiane a earlier, this man in India 
population than Europ , , _ of 40, the mortality rate being 

or t'hina or Africa never t <. lyjtv, kjc two^main tools—the hand-axe—which 
high owing to the nomadic life ^X ^bble-butt indicates-and 

** wdl11S ““ ““ 

However, these are gtaW no 
among the fen remmuint. p P be had if some more students 

wish is more P»mive data. Ilus tan eer^ ^ ^ the scarch of 

anTtasils™ riv-ers.anS' caves. Then only we shall truly know about the 
First Man in India and his successors. 


1 w. Th«*>■ an^t*b dwter thSHE ££%>»>«■■undouSwdly connecUd 

'*!' 1. U« PuiiU, UoilSWI, o™. 1. U. dtpo.it. ol U* 


CHAPTER II 

MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES OF INDIA 

Middld Stone Ace 

TILL very recently, so late as 1954, it was not possible to say wliat happened 
to Early Palaeolithic man in India. For except in the north-west Panjab, 
Kandivli 1 near Bombay and in. Kunioni in Andhra Pradesh, the layers lying 
above those which contained hand-axes and cleavers were supposed to be barren, 
No doubt, there was a large number of several groups of tools collected and 
exhibited in a few museums, But their cultural significance was not known, 
as the}' were all from the surface. Thus except for the three regions mentioned 
above, the rest of India seemed to have passed from the Early Palaeolithic 
right into sub-recent times. It was therefore said by an American that there 
was almost complete ignorance about her (India's) ancient past. 4 


Discovery at Nevasa 

Then in 1951-55 tools of quite a different nature and material were dis¬ 
covered at Nevasa on the Pravara, District Ahmcdnagar. The earlier tools'll 
(called initially Series I)—hand-axes, cleavers—were found in a thin, basal gravel 
resting over the rock, while another layer of gravel, fine and less cemented super¬ 
posed over it, yielded smaller tools (Series II}*—scrapers, points and a few blade- [ 
nke tools on chert and jasper. These have been provisionally called so far-^ J 
Series_|jt JaoJs.' * Further search along the Pravara and the Godavari brought 
to Tightseveral sites, the most important being Bel Fandhari, Surcgaon and 
Kalcgaon on. the Godavari. At the latter, the tools were found embedded in 
the head of an extinct type of ox, called Bos namadicus Falconer in a thick cement¬ 
ed gravel deposit. PL t V, (Fig. 43b.) 


Tam i nha l 

These discoveries gave a fresh impetus to other workers in the field. 
Stratified deposits of such smaller tools were located at Tam inha I where 
earlier Scries I tools had been found in situ. This immediately gave a meaning 
to the large collections previously made by the late Shri Cbaprha* from Eagalkot 
on the Ghataprabha and handed over to the writer in 1953-54, 


Maheskwar 


By persistent search and examination of the area around Maheshwar 
on the Narmada, District Nimad, Madhya Pradesh, it whs ascertained that 
Series II tools belonged to the gravel phase of Terrace II at a height of about 


abwrwUM n*. according to which Kandivli has one or two main 
depoubi, but the industry n jirinmnly of one type. 

_ ia ll,c At7 ! efi &n of Xitiural tUMory, Science Series, British Edition, >047, 

p, IMS. cited by FOitKii-aEiwEHJMi* in Man in India, Vo). XXVIII, IMS, p. tin. 

3. SaNKAUA, H, Il„ A. I.. No, IS, 1WHJ, pp, 3JS-52, 

■itv anH MmuraUicoliihit J luiuitri/i of the Dmtm, Ph,D. thesis In Archaeology. Pmu UftWw- 

•rtyuid Deecnu toUr«e Ubwy, IDST, p, 41 mid Josm, It, v., PieiMbxmt Studio* in IH .VoiaproMo Botin. Poou, 
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60 ft., the first terrace being 60 ft. {Fig. 37.) Here again the tools are found in 
fairly well cemented gravels, whereas huge factory sites lie further away to the 
north and south at Choli and Dongargaon respectively. 


Other Regions 

Students of the Deccan College have traced such tools in their survey 
of the rjvyr vidleiis in Malw a . Central India. Southern Rajputana, Onssa and 
Ktirnool, whereas members of the Archaeological Dep artm en t , 3ovcninKn_o 

(llscovcred ~suclrToo^jh2^ v^gh^ar^a^>^ PraJesTrahti 

elsewhere. Wherever good sections exist and have been careiuHy exauo^d, 
foTTnstahce Nev*a,® Kalegaon, Bel Pandhan, Nandur Madlimeshwar on the 
Pravara-Godavari in Ahmednagar District, Tanunhal on the M*^prablm, m 
North Kamatak, in Kurnool at several sites, at Bijatak and Kantlha on the 
Khadkai and others in Orissa,® in Madhya Pradesh, 7 at Mandasor, Nahargadh 
on the Sivna, these tools occur in “ middle gravels," above the bed of a highly 
cemented pebhlv gravel and separated at times by a layer of ydlowish silt and 
below a layer of fine gravel capped by yellow,sh silt. . 

the conditions arc different, 6 Here in the Lum and its tributaries -at b Jm 
krishnapura Khari, Dumiara—the tools are found in the only gravel that is 
found in the region, though it is capped by silt and sand and rests on the rock. 


Stratigraphy 

At a few sites, for instance Nevasa on thePravara , Nandur Madlimeshwar 
on the Godavari. Maheshwar «n the Narmada, and T Wr^du . opgi^ Ktn^I 
tti- Idols "can Tie"confidently co -rrlate d t( L terra™ II. Little doubt thus no» 
ci^aTSSd the Stratigiaphtad fosltlbn of the Industry comprising these took 
It succeeds the Hnnd-axcand precedes the Blude-imd-Buim Industry m Kumoo 
and 'Bombay area anil possibly in Orissa. Madhya Pradesh, Maliaraslit™ and 
R^natat? Yu iiTT these regioVVEE latter .adustry » not yef available m 
abundance and in stratified deposits. 


Nevasion 

For this reason it has been proposed to call the assemblage and the 
cultumTstage t signifies " Middle Palaeolithic," or "Nevasian" after the type 
site U \cvisa • Ttfe term “Middle Palaeolithic" has both a chronological and 
typo-iechnotogical significance, and has nothing to do with the Enropean tem 
and°culture " Middle Palaeolithic ’' or even the African, with both of which son* 
of its tool types show a certain amount of resemblance. 

S SiXKAi i* tt, at. From HMory to Prefatory at JVamw. pp-102 find 328. 

t. ttoun*** c. C., TAe Sfo^ AgeChores ofOfata. Ph- D. *«!*. PficcA Urnvmity «d Cdl^ 

AgeCoUoresofMafat. Pht>- ***• Pooim LniwnHy ColVigr l.ibtary, 

v, N.. The stone AgeG*me of Rajputnoa. Ph.D. la Ard^legy. Po«™ Vmv^ity 

Bill! Detenu College Library* pp. 50 - 56 , 
ga. Sec, however* btkm p+ 

U, K. op- «i- r P- 
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Middle Palaeolithic or Middle Stone Age (?) 

It has been urged 10 that the term “ Middle Palaeolithic ” u should not 
be used for this industry, for it immediately makes one compare it with its 
namesake in Europe, and the term “Middle Stone Age ” be used instead. In 
the first place, the term “ Middle Palaeolithic' " may by usage remind one 
of the European, but these are most simple, common terms, and not like 
the words 4 Aehculian 1 or * Aurign&cian,’ after a particular French site which 
connote a particular tvpe of culture, that their use should be confined to 
Europe. That/alternative suggestion “Middle Stone Age “is also in imitation 
of an African practice, and thus not free from similar objection. Moreover, 
the African analogy does not help, because there the term “ connotes a large 
group of cultures, differing from region to region and with different names, 
but all having a great deal in common with regard to technique and typo¬ 
logy_"is Secondly, there is a “ lack of sufficient stratigraphies! evidence,’ 1 

whereas in India, the strati graphical position restricts it to the “ middle 
eravels.” which succeed "the Middle FleTsTbccne, almost e veryw here and~Gn 

- -*- ■■- Jla P?f.k try in g, 

'suggestion, 1 ® 
the Lower 


tfie^fhdusTfy might “Be regarded as a . 

Palaeolithic. This suggestion satisfies the palaeontological evidence, but not 
the stratigraphical and typo-technological. Until better, more positive, 
evidence is available to place the culture later (or earlier ?}, this new Stone Age 
CuUum should be called “ Indian Middle Palaeolithic ” or “ Nevadan.” It 
falls in the early Late Pleistocene period, when under a wet phase, practically 
all over the the* Peninsular India, the rivers deposited over or against the older 
gravel or silt, a comparatively finer gravel. This format ion occurs as a low 
Terrace (T2) at Maheshwar, Nevasa, Mchendun, N and llt Madhmeshwar, and 
Tandrcpadu, opposite Kumool. In the last region, there arc other sites, where 
too this second deposit occurs banked up against the older, but not as a 
distinct broad terrace, {frigs 36-3/.) 

Evidence 

The palaeontological evidence is not negligible, though based on one 
solitary find only and confined to one river valley. At Kalegaon, the tools 

.i c»«»i. - > m u» 

. “ _ r i—ta, ontralicim. b««~n th. Irma •• Middle Slot* Aft " and “ Midjtt Pdu. 

Ill Ut T T uTf^rinrT tlw eMhv stone Age is divided into three subperiod* ; (0 Early Stone Ag*. (til Middle 
hUite • 1 "*}*./.. I t ' StWH , W [ n the Jniter, the OW Stone Age itself i* divided into three nib-pariods : (i) 
5?®!“ ‘VT ?«i t Pillii™l.tlii. tm 'jfddfe FtolncoUthie nnd (iff) Ute or Upper Palaeolithic. Thus the fanner la mm 
JSteWSSSta'JaSSSu-u. 11. Uttor . Ifedtod »nd totonto* 

... „ „ h , n .V- Early Stone Age 1 $ equated with, the Early or l^wer Palaeolithic, nnd the Middle 

Tliedilfieulty * hic ^ ^regarded as a transitional period between, the Palaeolithic nnd Neolithic. 

Slone Ape With_th»s M ^Midrlte Stun« Ace" think that there la no sufficient evidence to place the recently 

The i»rr>|K»un*icr* o ^ , described) in the Palaeolithic period or within tlie Middle or Late 

discovered industry 0 _ : . J.j-m. * 0 t lAV e n term of wider connotation. For the reasons mentioned, it It, 

■? ZCpn'i*- lor iril is agreed that the industry denoted by Series 
I.'.11 ht^iw^’IH-1 1— tunl is thusndaeolithie,nnd its earliest ocnirrenqe I* in the middle gravel*. nnd in 
II fnlb within tlie l Icist _ different from the earlier tiandaxt industry, but has tls own individuality and 

furS^rlemU <!« d to th* blade imlustrics of the succeeding period, then the name ■ Middle Palaeolithic 1 admimbly 

hrinK^ out ita *tmti^pbi«d ho«»n nnd cultural Stnge. .. __ . , _ 

l * Malam. H U., “T<»* Term * Middle Sian* Age m the Proceeding* of the Third Pan-Ajnmn Congreit 

0 jP^uforu, pp^ 

... .L t » I. y,,i,p. id hi* He port on Dr. K. D. Hamesjm’s thesis in Archaeology oaths Middle Pataeolithie 
tor U.e StoD. IW to 
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were in dose association with—actually embedded in the skull and horn of 
Bos ntimadicus Falconer, found in a 8-10 ft. thick, well cemented gravel, 
consisting of tiny trap pebbles, chunks of agate, chalcedony etc. Other 
fossil remains have also been found by a member of the Geological Survey of 
India from the same region in 1959-60, but not vet reported, whereas 
Dr. Kmatjik rtports similar discoveries on the Narmada at Devkachar 
and Barman Ghat- 13 * 

The composition of the gravel elsewhere is similar, though not fossiliferous. 
In Kumool, and elsewhere on the East Coast, where the gravels are reddish 
owing to staining or latent Nation, the same distinction, between the older, old 
and comparatively recent gravels can be made. 

Thus lithologically and strati graphically the gravels that yielded Middle 

Palaeolithic tools have a distinct individuality. 13 ' 1 

* 

Mode of Occurrence 

Before turning to the tool-types, one other point needs clarification. 
These tools arc often found jn fields with black or brown soil (as in Central India 
around Maheshwar, Kasrawad, Choli and Kumool), and therefore it was at one 
time thought that these being surface occurrences, are late. Very often the 
tools occurred together with microliths. Hence they were thought to be micro- 
lithic. Careful observations in three regions—parts of Maharashtra, Central 
India, and Andhra—have shown that wherever the soil cover is thin and 
immediately overlies the gravels, or wherever there are veins of jasper and 
chert, with factory sites, as for instance at Dongargaon and Choli near 
Maheshwar, or Khadki Mata near Mandasor, the black soil which is a later 
formation—is full of nodules, cores, and large (lakes and tools of Middle 
Palaeolithic industry. 1 *" 

Since the Mierolithic and the Chalcolithic cultures succeeded— though 
after a long time—the Middle Palaeolithic, and their practitioners occupied 
the same sites, at some places only we find an admixt ure of several cultural groups. 
But this in no way indicates the lateness of all the tools. 6 F ' 


Environment 

The Middle Palaeolithic Culture so fur consists of various types of tools, 
’and at two or three sites in association with an extinct fauna consisting of the 
[wild ox and other bovids. While the gravels in which the tools arc embedded 
indicate a comparatively wet period, the climate seems to be Jess humid than 
in jhe first wet phase. However, the toots suggest a considerable change and 
difference m the life—and possibly environment—-of the men who made them, 
bight forested region seems to have been preferred. 


! * a ' Likewise tool* with rtmtirt* at &tH ami fctfpha* hiivr btrti rouortert from imtiA-A t.,_ it 

****** •"* " “• 

P . II. !8b *“• ' lv0the Of Ot. i* hit Kopn, Vatlty, Dimob A j, t 1t (l8Cl) _ 

bW " diWVereJ '*"***'* witl ^ Ahm»d^ DM44. 
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Tool Size 

First the size and material. Contrary to the general impression that 
the Middle Palaeolithic tools are small, it must be said that in size, they arc 
only relatively “ small.^ While some may be as small as one inch (about three 
centimeter), theTargrat is as"T5ig as'six to eight - i nches "(about IT centimeter) in 
length and atj6uTl.hrec toTbur.inchesIh^wtdth ancTabout an inch in thickness L 
Thus these tools are in ho sense m icrolfthic. " 


Raw Material 

The raw material differs from region to region, but even here there is a 
distinct uniformity which unites all the regional groups. What the man needed 
was a fine-grained material. So while alt over the Deccan, where there are veins 
of jasper, chert etc. in the basaltic trap, the material is invariably this, Whether 
it he Maharashtra, Central India—West or East—and Saurashtra, Even else¬ 
where, for instance in Orissa, Andhra or Mysore (North Kamatak), it is the j aspery , 
brownish chert or jasper whic h is t he p referred material thoug h in K nrno ol. 
Sometimes quartzi te is also used . In Western Rajputana and north Central 
India outside the Maiwa plateau" (which is of trap), the preference is for flii kTbr 
fimt-like^cEert or jasper , whicFl s yellowish and pat hinted beautifully likejjmt. 


Techniques 

New techniques are also visible in the preparation of tools. In. the 
preceding phase of the Stone Age, tools were made on either [lakes removed 
from huge cores or on pebbles or on the core after the removal of the flake, first 
by ‘ free 1 and later by ‘ controlled 1 method of flaking. Thus the resultant 
flakes had high angles and prominent bulbs, and the cores showed deep flake 
scars, whereas controlled flaking had left 1 steps ’ either along the margin or on 
tiie face of the finished product. Occasionally the flakes show the preparation 
of the striking platform, but so far 41 tortoise cores ” have not been reported 
(from the hand-axe area), so that we cannot say definitely that the full Leva Unis 
technique was known or employed in the manufacture of flakes. 


In the Middle Palaeolithic of India, the one thing that strikes a student 
is a mixture of several techniques—old and new. While the old techniques 
mentioned above persist (as may be seen in some cores as well as flakt-s) and 
this is quite natural, among the newer methods are visible (a) flakes with faceted 
platform, (b) flakes removed by a pointed punch-like instrument which has left 
very tiny platform and small prominent bulb with the encircling ring. This is 
usually prominent in very fine-grained material, (c) Round, oval or triangular 
flattish flakes with prepared platform and with previous work on the core herald¬ 
ing the true Lcvallois technique. The corresponding cores arc also at times 
available, (d) Use of flat or suitable nodules or cores very often with cortex 
which have been turned into thick pointed borer or borer-cum-hollow based 
scraper, by careful (or casual) retouch, (e) Occasional occurrence of small 
hand-axes on jasper or points (borers) on large-sized flakes or even on pebbles of 
quartzite. But on the whole hand-axes and cleavers are absent. If the hand- 
axe is the type tool of the Lower or Early Palaeolithic, the borer or borer-cum- 
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<in 0 " Pmm ‘ knowlcd * e > “ «» type tool of the 

. .T h^retoooholong the edge or holt, sides of the borer is also an invariable 

rt VJi? n( f™^y fine or regular. What was intended or required 
V*f ,h '? ur th f n P° int and a scraping edge* And these have verv often been 
edJSrf the twT mimUin ° f effurt * leaving W scalloped retouch sears on the 

FMe Cuiturr {/>) 

itDe - '■-* did * 

ae CU stoSfooLKe«rSn™arlV&'^ m | gk ' a PP“ r to those who are 
ago, because of SSSTSCfiJS -"»«■ 

collector, it is these features which characterise $Zm^v& JJSLP”* °* the 
wherever some systematic work has hc rn r!™/ ? u f iW llc culture 

Raj put ana, Central India or Andhre It i t n^U bl “??***. Orissa, 
distinction in tool types and t£JSJ" ,th farther work 
divisions will he made, so that we to stratigraplucal sub- 

Middlc Palaeolithic or some types will h* P ,L / i ' ,iil|j ns in the main 
Palaeolithic respectively. >P ^ reic ^ W to the Lower or Upper 

Tool Types 

Th^main types, of tools are as follows : 

fl) Scrapers of several types such as • Qiv.r. 1 ^ in ., . 

« IJouble hollow-^ sc™^/ Sml, ’ l ' r ’ 

(d) Scraper-cum-pomt or borer fel FnH < L ed scraper, 

and-End scraper. ' (f) End Scraper and (/) Side* 

12 ) Points (including arrowheads) 

v {8) Rorcrs 

Points, borers and even scrapers with incipient t*™ 

1 heir relative proportion is available fmm m i . . ” ' 1 ' U1 ' tan g* 

Malwa, Southern Rajput ana, Orissa and Kum ) } ara ^ ltra ’ Northern Kamatak, 
been done so f M , and the SJ ' Steraatic «* ^ 

Maharashtra 

The most important stratified sites in M&h.w»„u* 

Pravara and Bd p “ dh * ri - 
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the Godavari- It may be recalled that it was the last mentioned site which hail 
Yielded these tools in situ gravel in m3. 16 Barring Nevasa (where thin 
deposits of earlier cemented gravel are left), and Nandni>»tac^^hwft^w^re 
earlier gravel lies in the river bed and also Bel Pandhan where m the recent \isit 
with Professor Z^uts^ER earlier deposits and tools were discovered m nahi, 
elsewhere only thick deposits of this (second) gravel are visible, banked up agums. 
the siltv cliff section- This also suggests their late, subsequent deposition in a 
comuarativclv wet phase, sometimes on an eroded earlier gravel. In composition 
»n?l ^>pearance this gravel is different from the earlier (Gravel I the later 

(Gravel III). Nodules and pebbles of the secondary minerals like ]«*P“V 
chalcedony, zeolite are prominently seen, whereas those of trap are rare. Cross 
bedding is common- It is believed to be laid down m shallow water. 

xt t> c i Pandhan Kalegaon and Nadur-Madhmeshwar on the Godavari 

the crave! rises tob eight ufnefriv in ft. from the water level, whereas at Neaysa 
the gray i u b - f fc] Lafimo d mound and opposite 

Locality V (Hath! vclb-weat) andLo«hty 
VII (just below the excavated mound of Ladmod), the second gravel rests upon 
thin deposits of earlier gravel* 

On the three Godavari sites, the gravel appears as a h(lge awav fmrn the 
yellowish-brown silly cliff. It 

^'h^w'pmvarTvdli^'alniost right from their source uptu them confluence 
God«,van*Fravaia v» i<. .. t but.'as in the Narmada the earliest gravel phase 

ond beyond, seems to.mheatc hat as m the m <)f veUowish siU . And this 

in these rivers was capped , ; n lrl«H ttrmcu tn the subsequent cycles 

forms the firs, or .he W-l«* ^L^heighh The grave! and'sills 
of wet and dry phase, the n jn8t this c |jfF. This formed Terrace II. 

when deposited were : 1 t) * e Navels of tliis terraee are eroded, and except 

lie-Merer, in the present river bed. 

In the Hath! WelltoJjty* ^^veT^d 

plastered over *e'> thj ‘ n depc £ it „f | Ilose kankary gravel during the 
rhis was fnrtJwMw™™ [)]ac es along these rivers as well as on the Narmada 

latest aggradation, at ma M in pf n i nsu lar India, for it has been observed 

by meon theCbsmbid^adxfrSain Central India as well as in Kurnoo. 

. .. . „_r, r.nrrect then the sections at Ncvasa* Bel 

Pandh^/Sg^&ur Madhm^hwar should be drawn as shown in 

Fig. 36. 

c . ™ several small in situ collections have been made, particularly 

from Nevasa . 1 Bel Pandhari and Xandur-Ma.lhmcshivar, whereas toot have also 

u d.. Slu c»i. «- »«—» .< o- »—■ * BDC *’- ,v 

(1944). pp. UW- 

SSZX SSZJggZ JS2S ?S JSSESS *... io«, aw,. ,w ,.u„ «- — - 

rivfr bed down *lrcam. 


so 
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been collected from the gravel heaps on the Mula-Mutha at Poona (Bund Garden). 
Koregaon on the Bliima, about 16 miles north from Poona, and the gravels 
which have been brought from this place and spread in the compound of the 
Dec-can College and adjoining golf ground. Other regions like lalegaon on the 
Indravani and several sites on the Tapi in Khan desk 18 ' and several sites in 
Vidarbha 19b have yielded similar tools. 


Tool Percentage 

Since this collection goes on increasing every year, it is not statistically 
treated For the present, the figures arrived at by Banerje k are given here 1 
Of the total collection of 1851, nearly half is a stratified number from Bel 
Pandhari Kalcgaon, Nevasa and Nandur-Madhmeshwar. And of the entire 
collection only about 21 per cent consists of regular tool types leaving out 
cores, flakes, utilized nodules and rejects. This small assemblage includes 
only four main tool types: 


I Points 

II Scrapers . 

III Borers 

IV Scraper-Borer 

Po foils 

The points are further sub-divided into 

(a) Simple Points ... 

(&} Tanged Points 


15-7% (60) 
57-3% (219) 
‘24-9% (95) 
2-1% (8) 


(73-3%, 44) 
(26-7%, 18), 


Simple Points (Fig. 38) 

The first—simple points—may be further split up into a number of groups 
* f thc nature (core or flake), shape, position of the bulb (if any) and 
according t o h This \ vill give * | ar ge number of sub-groups 19 and an insight 

TntThc Of & industry. sSlfc.. here, to <mph.be the foot that its 

mto the charade rticu ] ar in having only certain kinds or types of cores 

of stone was used. It is this aspect which is sought 
tl illustrate vrtilc citing the specimens. 

S5 sbSrssar 

brownish jasper.** 

IB For . complete ** ■»•«•***• «e. M*. P ™ 

]fl*. LAX. * 11 * nA ** i - 

18b. tO. J*. PP- 

IB. IU*mW**. °P (IBS®), p. 49, HR. 10, l». 283 Ud Rawswek. op. dt.. p. 1M, pi* * 

20. S*. f& .Icflmtr t^l type, which W to the Inter ly.tcnmtlc mve*I*»tfcTi .t 

It puy br mttitiw™ lflav 
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(2) Sub-triangular point on a thick Leva! lois-1 ike flake, about 90° angle, platform faceted, 
diffused hulb. Upper surface 1ms a regular miil-riilgc, almost up to the butt, which has 
shallow sears probably to facilitate butting. Rest of the three sides hear steep minute 
retouches from the upper side. No. 118, Kelegaon (KG], in situ gravel, mottled jasper. 

(8J Small triangular point on a flake, with uneven undersurface, mid-ritige on the upper 
with a sloping flaked butt. No, 3!?S. Be! Pandhari (BPD), coarse quartz with 
greenish specks. 

(4) Small, roughly oval point on flake, bulb portion steeply flaked away from the under¬ 
side. Upper has a mid-ridge, which is partly removed at tlie pointed end. Steeply 
retouched on both sides, but the left has a thick cncrustation. No 380, BPD. in situ 
gWttp greenish jasper, 

(3) Small point on a flat, heart-shaped, Lcvatlois-likc flake, faceted butt, 90' lyiglc. A 
broad angular point achieved by two shallow flukes, on tile angular side No 113 
NYS, fleshy jasper. 

Tanged Points {Fig. 3S) 

These are indeed rare and probably the first of their kind to be recorded 
from India. Compared to the Aterian, these are very crude, !*>th the workman¬ 
ship on the tang as well as on the tip of the point. But the conception was there 
and can be gm even in scrapers. Two types are distinguished : (a) Single¬ 
shouldered (A) Double*shouldered. 

One each from a group of seven and nine respectively are here dins* 

t rated. 


Single-shouldered Point 

(0) A small triangular flattish flake having cortex on the longer side. From the under¬ 
surface a large flake was (perhaps previously) removed, giving a flat surface This 
tip was then retouched so as to give a point. On the upper surface, from one side of 

v forces have created a shoulder. This could be for scraping also t 

No- 88a. BPD, green jasper. r * 

Double-shouldered Point or Borer (?) 

[7) An elongated flake of Levafioia type having a simple platform, W angle with two or 
three slid low longish flukes removed from the tip near the Imlbar end. Deep scar on 

Tang or t!ic borer point fairly elongated and nude by deep notches 
on one aide* the otKot looks angular. J * ^ l * es 

Since one of the longer sides id retouched, the tool could have b«n a seraner But 

!Jj5SSJf b Sll' T kll ' E t S e ,u llI Mf r i nd ' the dee P scar (which food tinted tiomllini?) 
it appears to be a borer. And the illustration is given accordingiy. Calcareous encrust!- 
turn on one side of the tang or borer point. No, 4ft, NVS, green jasper. 

Borers {Fig. 39) 

As.in Points, a naturally pointed piece—nodule, core, or a flake- was 
taken and with a little or elaborate retouch (which includes primary removal 
of the notches on either side of the point and subsequent finer workon it) an 

Irate Lin™yp™” CXCt " Cnt bt>rCT was P^P^cd. Four specimens iL- 
Borer on Flake 

(t) Roughly oval IrfvolloU-likc flake with a well elongated and thin borer noint Th;- « 
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Fig, 35. PnijiU and Scrapers, Maharashtm (1/1 ( 
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Fig. 39. Roirre nnd ScrapiTR, Mftharaalitra (i/i). 
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(2) Borer on large sub-ret* angular flake. 11 The upper surface lias two natural facets and 
one large flake scar; underside primary flake surface, the pointed end hollowed on 
either side, the longer one being marked by- a few hold steep retouches. One straight 
aide bears signs of use. No. 174. KG, in «fu gravel, banded jasper. 

Borer on Core or Nodule 

f*l Thick rectangular piece with flatfish undersurface, steep s ides and uneven upper surface 
with patches of cortex has been converted into an efficient borer by two deep notches 
at the pointed ciul, and the edges have been Inter j^rfunctordy retouched- The curved 
front midridge seems to have been retouched. L’bandoli, 54 mottled greenidvred jasper. 

Borer on Side Flakt 

Usuallv the borer point is at right angles to the longer axis of the tool 
with a shorter hutt-end. but in a number of cases 1 h» point is opposite the lunger 
side which is often very thick and sen es as a convenient handhold, 1 he specimen 
described below is of this type. 


<*) 


Borer on thick flake, having bulb and simple platform; the thinner side has a short 
borer point bv retouching steeply from the upper side of one notch and by retouching 
from tL underside on the other notch; for the thumb-hold a fairly deep flake is remov¬ 
ed Trom the upper surface and the thick back. No. 207, KG frt Miiu gravel, jasper. 


Borer-cum-Scroper 
(&) 


This is one of the most notable tools in the coltwton from Ncvnw region. Two deep 
notohti wre made on the adjacent sides of a quadrilateral piece. This lias given three 
iiroiection*. The main concavities upto the tip of thei projection ore steeply retouched 
H£?S dolleTollow and triple W borer. M tab must have brenus^l as 
^kcAlSvc-s for smoothing the slmfts <>£ the spear heads (or arrow-heads). No. 887 
BPD, red jasper. 

Scraper (Fig* 3$ ond 40) 

Not only is the percentage of scrapers large, but there arc a number of 
varieties The main groups are : (a) Side scraper (4) End scraper (b) Hollow 
£££r“<«f) Round semper, (e) Paint semper and If) Borer-cum-scmpcr. 

The last two have been already described while dealing with these two 
types of tools. Here the main scraper types are given. 

Side Scraper 

at.tS} « eS'al.gulnr. ThS, the exact description of the 

tool might vary, depending upon the shape. 

lrirrfK . rnd Rake, SUditJv tolled, bo that the edge which 

<•) Side«^«a^^ i S^ e ,“;^ t J d Lt Tlic back or thfcurved 

7 ^ dicplv nak«l. The tool toots Bfc.nuwrolemte or 

even larger ones hove been reported fiom die Top. ond Woigongo Valleys. 
No, 150. BPI>. greenish jusper. 

JJ" ™il-W««. The matwial fa Uential bi evrej- ™P* et 

wit h tins. pl . 1+ , o, and Sankajja ct PitPN If. FrM«*X * X™*) 

njj, (0, no. Iff. (The rife number dilfrwk 
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Fig. 40. Scraper?, Maharashtra (1/1). 
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End Scrapers (Fig. 40) 

These are on thick, or thin, flat-based pieces, not necessarily specially 
made flakes, 

(1) End«««• thickflake. Onlythefrontto-ttopri, « »»« tide *tetouehriIn 
a rather hirgf. but regular retouch. No. Em, greenish jaspi . 

Hoiloic Scrapers 

These arc on thin or thick flat-based pieces which may bo flakes, 
nodiile/ At times both the hollow front and the hollow back or straight sides 
are also retouched, giving us a double-edged hollow scraper. 

(2) A fine doubk-edged liriluw scraper on a 

^ s Chen <*«* I-, 

nntedju 

Douhle edged Side Scrapers 


m 


(*) 


Igeu i3*M BVi 

«- - t as « 

"■>' ™ r !fE. C »m»ltc side il ditto hollowed « «• n.tto% ». bat to be,., 

iZS, 1S f.««***"• 

Fin. Mi end Unto to W £*- ^^^£*-535 

at the butt, and on the UPP“ f* . to OJ1 both the longer sides from the 

Kb.'asniS?“*•rati*"-*—*- 

131 'USS^A'SS 

jasper. 

s °- S7J ' “ NVS - 

yellow chert. 

Kanuttak stratified sites arc known, 

In North Karmitak so bir ^ , ^ Almatt i (am). At Bagalkot 

g£^&srS 3 d«d*- 

Banbiuhk” notes *>“* ) l, ° s ^vmu!tcrlzed by a^dgUpercentagc of imgular 

the main tool types' being points having vaoous 

24 . Sec SAHKAUAf AJ** p’ ilF E '®’ ^ 

23. /IrW- 

JW&t P- . __Salvadiri etc, in Bijapur District. Stiro* of ttw« 

2to. Vety Inlcreriidf! toofc ^K.^WllMsirt voaf. If found in * slmlideel Content, lhc«r wiU add 

^ JAlh.ta. «-J|Jf&?SL& 3 ~ ^ p. « 4 . 

mnterialty to <*ur knowl^dr of IIU * ™ 4 

27* UAMR*Jli*p P> P L P 
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Fig. 41. Points, Borers and Scrapers, Karimtsk (I fl). 
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sub-types and some showing incipient or ill-developed tang, scrapers, borers 

ErSESE* flakes and cores. The borer or' bowSm-ser!^ ifS 
again the most prominent tool m the industry 1 , 

Percentage 

groups^ thC t0tal °° llection ’ regular tooi type 8 fo ™ 24'1% and fail into three 

I Points .12-7% 

II Scrapers .39-l‘% 

III Borers . 47-g% 


Points 

W 


The following tools are illustrated (Fig. 41 ). 


(2) 


Pomt cum-Scraper : on a naturally pointed, ovaliah, leaf-like lake which bv alight 
STTfaJ?* Q° nt SlJe *? d “t. , tl : e J hutt ^ nd tf > facilitate hutting. lias been MoT^tnl 

f S !? Ce ?V e M<ie 1J5 . thu : k ' lt “ possible that it was a scraper. Note the cortex 

formation on the sides near the tip. No. 159, AjI , chert. V ™ 

Tanged Point-eimi-Scraper 5 * on an ovalish end-flake which has hem retouched at™* 
*£*3 a * c ^P lJ) » I ^ e « nd ■ blurtt rounded point made by making a smJf 

End Scrapers (Fig. 42) 

Vfl „. . The industry includes a large number of scrapers, but among these this 
variety is the finest and better than any in Maharashtra Baverjef found 
one scraper m association with a hand-aie in the lower^avel^tXS 
He further thinks that these are genetically related to the I land-axe Industry** 
Another remarkable feature is the sub-erouos within th* l 

types of edge or general shape, aad the aTn^t to provWe by **” 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


aS‘£EJgEBS 3 iSffi&jB** 

Hollow Scraper {Fig, 41, 3) 


Round Scraper (Fig. 42, 3) 

a?' rct ° uc, ;“ i *‘ on 8 «* "aura from the upper wrfSee ealv 
iiieae are at same places very steep, bqkt- 107, chert,** niy " 


£8, 

2»* 

30. 

31 

32. 


Uank&jjx, tfjj, cif. h p< a iaa h pi. 0 f i It ia called simply p a Lmgrd point 

JNd p p, 2S0, pi. |q # t 
pi. 18 . d. 

Ibid-, p* 241* pi. I8 p fo. ^ ot \]btfnbe& 
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Borer* 

This forms, in Karnatak, numerically the largest group. Though any¬ 
thing—cores, nodules and flakes—is utilized for the purpose, nearly 90% of the 
borers are on flakes. But here again such pointed flakes were chosen, which 
lent themselves with minimum retouch for turning them into borers. 

(1) Borer with, little retouch 

A k'uf-ahaptd end- flake, retouched partly from the upper and partly from the lower to 
form a slightly protruding borer point. uckT -3{J5.** 

(2) Borer with elaborate retouch 

Tliis is a more advanced group in which the guards ar made as in the intermediate 
state.** hut the point is well projected and very carefully prepared, 

(3) Borer on Core 

A small unfinished borer on an oblong core. Partly retouched, but the point is stilt 
thick and hence probably incomplete. No, 33fl, Bonr.* 

Of all these four sub-types, only one is here illustrated, {Fig, 41, 4) 

Borer on an elongated heart-shaped end flake. On the upper surface, the borer point is 
symmetrically brought out by hollowing its sides and careful retouch, whereas ns 
butt end lias been flattened to facilitate hotting. No. 105, am, chert. 


Kumool 

In Kurnool (Andhra), Cammiadk and Blkkitt had already classified 
typologically their collection into Series I, II, III, the first corresponding to our 
Early Palaeolithic, 

Stratigraphy 

Later, as mentioned above, Isaac has covered a much wider field and 
collected extensively. The position of his Series II tools seems to be well 
/ indicated, though nowhere the tools occur in a cemented gravel as at Bel Panel hari 
and other sites on the Godavari or Maheshwar on the Narmada, At a number 
of sites these tools are mixed up with the later or earlier deposits, and since very 
I often the same raw material viz. quartzite 3 * is used for both the types of tools, 
it is difficult to differentiate, particularly those which are merely flakes. Hence 
the tools are not yet statistically treated, though arranger! after Burkitt into 
four series. Both his Scries II and III comprise tools which would be elsewhere 
called “ Middle Palaeolithic ” or simply Senes II. ‘"Fending farther clarification, 
a few important types arc here illustrated. It should be pointed out that the 
collection includes all the main types which characterize the Nevasian, including 
the tanged variety of points, borers and scrapers. Another interesting feature 
is the size. On the whole, the tools are larger than those from Maharashtra or we 
may sav larger than those from the basalt region. {Fig, 43) 


BA. BAJflllJtE, Op* tfl.* pi JO. 

S4 r lief* omitted. 

ns. Ibid. p jl SflX pk IT, a* 

34 Thk i* particularly m Si* the region. |ii the Err&imJu-i jumper ami other tine grained 

material wv preferred during the Middle FibwiiOilc times. 
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Fig* 43. Poults nnd S^ropersp Kunwol, Andhra t 1 / L )- 
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1, Point,* 7 leaf shaped, on a Inrge plano-convex flute, angle DO®, cortex on platform, erased 
bulb, A flake removed from the butt-end on the t*>p. The margin near the working 
end trimmed. Included in Serin III by Isaac. VP, 334. quartzite, 

2. Point,** bifacial and tanged, on a large flake, Beautifully worked on both faerf hy 
deep and shallow flake sears. Tang made by deep flaking on the underside. VP, 48, 
quartzite. 

8, Scraper, a * Side-aud Hollow, on a thick, irregular flake. It can be described aa an 

End-Scraper as well. BGM, II, 45, chefty quartzite, 

4. Scraper, w on a sc ini-circular flat flake, the margin of the semi-circular edge worked 

from both face® hy bold retouch. PCF. II, 131, limestone. 

In other districts of Andhra no survey has been carried out, nor in the 
States of Madras and Mysore {barring Northern Karnatak). Thus the further 
southward distribution of this culture is at present unknown, but it can be 
confidentially asserted that it will be found. And it is this industry which later 
developed into the Tcri mierolithic industry. w ‘ 

Orissa (See Fig. 44) 

Stratified deposits exist on the Khndkui at Hijaiala and Kan dal in, District 
Mavurbhanj, at Ramla and Jagannathpur on the Baitami in District Keonjhar, 
at Jhirapani on the river Koel, at Khurhadi on the Khurhadi (a tributary of the 
Brahmani) in the Sundurgarh District, whereas at Harichandanpur in the 
Dhenkanal District there is a factory site as there are outcrops of quartz, jasper 
and quartzite. 


Stratigraphy 

The stratigraphv in general is (beginning from the bottom) rock or at 
times clav, coarse gravel, reddish silt, fine gravel, red silt, though at places the 
basal gravel might be missing or under water. The basal nr the first gravel is 
coarser, whereas the second is finer. It is this which yields Middle Palaeolithic 
tools, while the basal gives tools of the Hand-axe complex. However, it must be 
mentioned that such a section is rare. At Bijatala, Jhirapani and Kandalia, the 
lowest coarse gravel is missing. Only at Ram la, Bhaliatundi and Turn ke Inghat, 
the coarse gravel is capped by fine gravel and red silt, the latter again is capped 
by a thick deposit of silt. 


Tool Percentage 

So far some 400 specimens have been collected. 11 Of these about 73% 
are flakes, and 13% each cores and nodules. Actual tools form about 32 00%. 
These fall into the following groups : 


I Scrapers . 

II Sera per-Borers 

III Points ... ■* 

IV Borers . 

V Burins ... 


. 71 % ( 151 ) 

. 2% (5) 

. 31% (46) 

. 19% (4> 

... 1 - 9 % ( 4 ) 


87. Isaac, op. tit., p. S21. LXIU, 3H>. 

SS, Ibid,, p. M3* p+ LXXUi 
se. Ibid ,* [X (iSf pi- LXX1V* 233. 

4D, Ibid., p. 313. pi LKXIVi 21U. 

Jr , ,.A_ p rof sixbhailao disowned tyeli trab in term** 3 at AtfeirAinpnAkam war Madnu. 

The bid****** »* *» «"* 1M -- 

41 . Moieapatsa, vp-ctf-, PP< ISW-W- 
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Toot charactar 

Since the flakes predominate in the collections, the industry should 
normally he called a “ Fluke Industry.” But it has to be emphasised that the 
nke was not an essential prerequisite in the technique. The majority of the 
dukes have been removed by soft cylinder hammer. Hence the bulb is diffused. 
11ir angle between the striking platform and the flake surface is wide* Prepared 
platform Hakes are few. Thus the true Lcvalloisian element—preparation of 
the core and the Hake prior to removal; — is absent. 

As fur as the actual preparation of the tool is concerned, secondary retouch 
is employed. But it is marginal, and generally confined to the upper surface 
and t hat too only at most essential places. Only a few tools exhibit retouch from 
both the surfaces. 


Burins 

Before illustrating a few representative specimens, u word about the 
bunn is necessary. Though Mohapatra has included it among the main tool 
types none have been found hi situ* 2 They occur exactly as at Nevasa. Poona 
and elsewhere in Maharashtra along with other tools on the surface Their 
stra .graphical position is not yet determined. Since thev do not form a part 

™ M Ml rn » l ! hlC V'! - 1S P 'T ibie that these fonn'a P^t of a culture following 
the ( Middle I alaeohthic and preceding the Mierolithic, liecause of the technique 
and the typological similarities to the Upper Palaeolithic. H 

Illustrated types (Fig, 44) 

L Borer OSI coke, gnenab bonded opal, under surface has cortex. Borer tip made bv 
rmkrng a notch at a side njid further tri mmin g BBH-44 11 * “ 

2. Point, leaf-shaped, bluish shale, upper surface lias cortex, whereas the under surface 
tins centrally converging flat flake scars; with its symmetrical bodv it is one of the 

best finished ” points. B1X-I5.*' (In situ). 3 

3, ** rmF - E oa Point on WugtdytrianguUr Bake, clean tmdtr surface, upper surface flaked 

freatiy rtuulc triangular point. RJUM*.** 1 

4 ‘ triangular flake on milky quartz, edges and tip retouched from upper surface 

windi lias a very regular and parallel aided flake scar, suggesting the removal of a 
blade flake. Tip thin and sharp. BSI-4« (In rfm). 4 S 6 * 8 * 01 a 

SSS. 1 ? fi “ kCf fUW ra ' nCd “"** tran,luceDt quartzite, triangular gome type. 

6 ‘ bEk dwt? m th ‘ ck COlteX ° n SUrGwc ’ retouched on one side. ItRP-41. 

T. Hollow Scraper, roughly triangular, bulb and platform removed. Minutely retouch- 

j^-per ^ ^ aKlC3 ’ ni0re P™ nua « ltl y on the b reader aide. RRPdS," honcy colourcd 

8 rcd'ja^r“ HAP ** ™ irrceuIflr ,lwluIfc Becply notched hollow. In tku. JPNI-1, 


4_. Aj shown efoewtae, 1lu» Ui brlon G to the real Mesolithic period. 

4a. Uourim, opjrff., p. 240, ni. XLII. a. 1 

v*. Ibid-, p. SST, pi. XXXVIH, a. 

45. Ibid., p. 241. pi. XU!, 8, 

4«. Ibid-, p. 2211, p|. XXXVII. a. 

47, Ibid-, pp. 2*2-44. pi. XLII. 1, 

48- AM. p. 800, P L XXXI. 

40. Ibid., p, 203, pi. XXXII, a, 

50. Ibid., p. pi. XLVI, 5. 



F'g. 44, Points, Domra a. id S rnpers, Orissa (1/1) 
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West Bengal 

Though there is a reference to Series II in the assemblages from the Kasai 
Valley in the District of PuruJia. now in West Bengal those tools which were 
exhibited at Bnroda in I960 appear to belong more to the microlithic tradition 
than to Series II. Hence in the absence of clear data, this area may just now 
be excluded from the distribution map of the Middle Palaeolithic, However, 
there is no reason why this Stone Age culture should not Hourish in the Kasai 
Valley, for it is but a part and parcel geographically and climatically of Chota 
Nagpur. 

No tools of this nature have so far been reported from the Siugarauli 
Basin in Mirzapur district, 

Mahca 

In Malwa, so far two stratified sites are from the Shtvna Valley 51 viz, 
Man dasor and Nahargadh. Here the second gravels have yielded 7 tools, but 
a large collection —over 200—has been collected from several sites on the surface. 
Whereas at Khadki Mata, a site about three miles away from Ramghat on the 
same river near Mandasor, there arc beautiful outcrops* of yellowish red jasper, 
and hundreds of flakes and chips arc scattered around them, indicating that this 
was a workshop. 

Kit atm thought, from the nature of his collection, that this was mainly 
a flake industry in which the flakes exhibited simple platforms with obtuse 
striking angles. No Levaltois influence was observed by him. 

Typo logically, however, the small Malwa collection has preponderance of 
scrapers and points**—125 out of 200. 

The in situ material consists of side-scrapers, borer, point-cum-seraoer 
and flakes. 63 1 


Illustrated Types (Fig. 45) 

1. Convex-edged *crep*T, retouched from the underside of the flake. No. 246. MDR, 
ferruginous sandstone. 

2. Three-aided scraper cm a thick oval end flake. Steep, bold, retouch from the underside 
up. No. 16. MDR, jaspter. 

3. Discoid scraper, evidently on a core. No, Tfi, MDR, veined quartz, 

Rajpuiana 

Varied physiographical aspects in Rajputana (p. 36) seem to have 
influenced the cultural development in Palaeolithic times. Though how far 
this is due to the chance of discovery, and how far due to the actual climatic 
and physical features or causes remains to be determined. 


51. From Stow AfcCuttmrt* qf .Vahnt, by A. F P Kratth, Ph. I> + thwii in 
Poona rntvrriity in 1557. Copica in the Dcccan College and Pckhul University, 
in 1054 - 40 , jj. 22 . 


Ardldffllogy Fiihnuttad to the 
Ntw dbcoveriu arc reported 


Sit, Vmm KoatmT a final total 021 |p. 104) fluted cww and flak** have b«m nmittfd, m lh*w ta belong 
to h inter culture. 

fa. /wa. p, t«a, pi. xxxvii, a. 
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Titus a few traces of Middle Palaeolithic Cultures have been reported 
from Eastern flnjputana, though it is unbelievable that this should have none; 
for it is contiguous and in fact part of Malwa. In the latter, particularly 
from the Chambal and its tributaries, the Shivna, Khatri and the writer collected 
sera per-points,^ Nor is good raw material—-flinty chert—absent from Eastern 
Rajputana. ^ Near Chitor, 54 there is limestone and the hill slopes were later the 
knapperj' of microlithie people. Further search should in future yield tools 
of this culture. 


Luni Valley 

Some knowledge of the culture in Western Rajputana, we owe to Mihra. 56 
ho far he has surveyed the luni and its tributaries-Jojri, Rcria, Eandi, Sukri, 
Lari at convenient pomtfi- The Luni alone seems to be important* for at 
some tight sites on it Samdari (smd), Dundara (ddr), Luni(LNi), Srikrishna- 
pura (bkp) Goho (clo), Hundgaon (hog), Bhawi fume} and Pichak (fck)— 
tools have been thseovered. 


The region is rich geologically, but much of it is hidden by blown sand 
and alluvium. While the eastern zone preserves some of the'oldest rock 
formations m the Aravalhs—like the granite*, quartzites and chists, the Western, 
nn either side of the Luni and around Jodhpur, exhibits later formations—rhvo- 
ites {a volcanic rock), sandstones and limestones. The former— quartMte—has 
been principally used by Early Man in Eastern Rajputana. In the latter, 
his successor had to fall back upon occasionally on the high acidic rhyolites, but 
argcK on the cherts and flints which form in the cavities of limestone. 

Past Climate 

Though most of the tools have been collected from the river bed, the few 
tn ntu specimens and the factory sites indicate that the tools were made when 

ofV !mS-Ln« va w>™? c * wett ? Hi " t i toda y 0rJ y then thc m this part 

of Rajputana, which is mostly and, could have carried gravels, which arc— 
wherever observed—very well cemented. They lie on a basal bed of white clay 
a disintegration of sandstone or (limestone?) and overlaid by sandy silt and 
windbovue sand. The gravel is never more than 5 feet in thick- 
fltnt IE? peb .i^i °f ^staUme rock as well as nodules of chert. 

Palaeolithic man ^ atfccr w hsch have formed the principal raw material for 

Stratigraphy 

The navels are covered by a fairly thick deposit of brownish silt which 
is sandy m the upper horizon, Its thickness varies from 2 feet to 10 feet. While 
this feature is seen in other regions as well, it is so pronounced in Western Rai- 

evYremi ariddTfohowin^*^*i hRt lt IS this "andy phase which heralded the 
fSt; 1 ? u f?r;ifJuaIant leasing rainfall. Fast movitlK 
the resuh " d R,t f>a " S wluch (orm the topography of the region, were 

5*. Here a couple or flak** w*r* pielcetl up by u> in the Gmubhiri fa Mureh IWI I AH umo.bi n at 

W. * -d PIUJ, tU in 
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Thus the Palaeolithic culture definitely belongs to a past wet period in 
Western Uajputana. This on typological ground, as well as on the nature of 
gravel and silt is comparable to the second aggradational phase and the associated 
a ref nets. Misba has simply called it “Palaeolithic,” but has nevertheless 
drawn our attention to the close affinity it bears to the Middle Palaeolithic 
Cultures of the Deccan, Central India, Orissa and Andhra-Karnittak. 


Haiv Material 

However, there are some differences. Though the dominant material 
is chert, it is so fine grained and of varied hues—white, grey, black, dark brown - 
that it resembles rail flint, which is also present in a small quantity. In addition, 
there is silirified wood, sandstone, hardened slate, and rarely quartzite and 
rhyolite. Thus the raw material is certainly of a distinctively varied nature, 
and this hits had some influence on the resultant tools. As elsewhere, 
suitable nodules have been converted into tools, but flint, fossil wood, and 
chert nodules are often in a state which cannot be readily used. These had to be 
flaked (broken intentionally), and hence the proportion of such Hakes is higher 
than elsewhere. Three or four methods anvil, punch, soft cylinder hammer and 
prepared core - have been followed, as is evident from a study of the cores and 
Hakes. Particularly, striking is the last of which we have fine specimens of 
“ tortoise core ” and Levallois flakes. 

Tool Type a 

The tool types include : (1) Hand-axes or bifaces of various types, (2) Cleav¬ 
ers. (3) Scrapers of various tvpes, (4) Borers. (5) Scraper-borers, (6) Points 
Uni facial and Bifacial, (7) Flake Knives and (8) Flakes. 

Hand-axes (Fig. 47) 

Since the number of hand-axes is small and their distribution limited in the 
Luni Basin, Misba thinks that they belong to the Eastern Rajput ana Stone Age 
complex rather than to the Western. Though this is probable, lus Group B 
contains highly advanced Acheulian types. Made on tlmimsh Hakes, with lenti¬ 
cular or plano-convex section, worked all over by shallow flaking, symmetrical 
in outline with a slightly wavy edge and above all small, they recall a similar 
form in Malwa, Gujarat, Central India (East), Mirzapur, Orissa, And lira, K.irnatak 
and Maharashtra. In the last four regions and in the adjoining Malwa (Mandasor) 
these small hand-axes and cleavers seem to belong to a t ransitional stage between 
the Early and Middle Palaeolithic or to the last stage of the former. 

Two of the hand-axes are here illustrated. 

at Pointed Ovate 5 * on a thick flake. Beautifully worked all over on both the surfaces 
by " step ” and soft hammer technique. It is almost plano-convex in deetton, underside 
nearly flat, and the upper rounded. No. 55, LNI, brownish chert. 

(-2J Pear-shaped hand-axe, 57 fully worked on both the faces by step tedmiouc. Bears 
patches of thick encniskutioxi. Quite fre^h in mint condition. No. DXU + grey 

chert. 


sa, flp. tit,* p* 

57 , Ibid. 
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Cleavers (Fig. 47) 

This group is again small, hut fully representative with “ U,” narrow or 
broad butt, and straight, oblique and splayed edge. Out of seven, six are made 
on flakes (one actually on a Levallois one), bv an advanced technique. This is 
also the case at Gangapur, near Nasik, where the industry seems to be late 
Acheulfan in character. 


, I h ! 1S £ rtm P s hand-axes and cleavers seem to he quite significant 
in the Palaeolithic history of Western Rajputana, 

(8) Cleaver" on a side Sake, with pointed butt, and broad straight sharp edge, parallels 
granunntic section. From the upper surface a targe flake lias been removed as in Vasl 
technique, whereas the thick side lias not been flaked. No. 88, LNI, pinkish rhyolite. 

Tortoise Core (Fig. 47) 

The collection includes a number of fine tools on Levallois flakes and 
fortunately also a large Levallois core. 


(4) A large tortoise core from winch one large triangular flake with a convex butt-end 
has been removed from one surface. Two flakes have also been detached from the 
undersurface of which one is of Levallois type. No, 1, lIDft, flint, patinated. 


Flake Knives (Fig. 47) 


These seem to lorm a distinct category from aide scrapers. Though 
there is a cutting edge along one side of the edge, and a thick hand-hold on the 
side opposite it, the edges are not made by retouch. In (t) the edge along the 
longer axis is perpendicular to the bulbar end, whereas in (ii) the transverse 
cutting edge is along the shorter axis, opposite the bulbar end. 


(5) 


m 


A specimen of each group is illustrated. 

rfC ^ nguJ ^ ^ cIc,ul undersurface with untrimmed platform, 

rn. lnv ' l "” B " • 1 w* id ' ky ■*- N«- 

A knife* 1 on a thick Hake, smaller than No. 227. No. 228, LNI, mottled chert. 


Borers (Fig. 46) 

These, as elsewhere, are prepared on thick flakes by one or two notches 
on cither side of the tip or point. 

(1> Sth C° n “ 'r? *£ na T V i* tl ‘ ian ? ,l1ar “ d having erased bulh and a platform 

' a '\ Sh fT - 90 ; !SP er #UrtftCe Ha*- Borer tip mode by 

No b nC^fe“^^&d^ The tip is thick and looks SifmbheZ 


Borer-Scrapers (Fig. 46) 


This is a characteristic tool of this culture, 
that a tool almost identical in nature, but on a 


And it is interesting to note 
much larger flake, has been 


5ft. Ibid., p. 170, 

w. ifcwt, p. 300. pi. XXXVII, a. b. 

*0. Mb*a, op.nL. p. ISO. pi. XXXIII. a*. 
01, Ibid., pi. XXXIII, Ob. 

«?. /Out, p. 102, pL XXXIV. 1. 
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Fig. 46 m PoiritH, Borcrfc-ujid-Simpers, Itujustfiiiri 
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Fig. 47. Small hand-arc*. Cleaver, Flake-Knives and Tortoise Core, Riijputana. (|) 
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recorded from Eastern Raj putana ami from Maheshwar on the Narmada in 
Central India 


( 2 } 


Borer-Scraped on a large sub-trmgufer flake. The borer point is aehieved hr r^^ing 
a deep flake from either side of the point, but mice from the J^P "**“*’~ 
the under surface. Thus a narrow projecting point lias resulted. Jo got jO«hve 
sc rapine edges the upper sides are marginally retouched, and deep flukes are dct»L lied 

sssssfc-rtby. ttabiSatan"sr™r hJStalhS. 

bottom and the rear of the butt end. Very fine tool. No. 38, £>NG, black basic 

Points {Fig. 46) 

Unlike other regions. Western Rajputana has two kinds of points : (i) Lrn- 

facial, {it) Bifacial. 

Unifacial Points 

This group includes types which arc. {a) Carefully prepared, unretouched 
Hakes, (6) partly or fully retouched on both sides, further divisions may x 
made according to the size and thickness of specimens. 

Characteristic types of each group and sub-groups are illustrated. 

Bifacial Points 

The finished specimens are thin, and seem to be made on flakes by careful, 
soft cylinder hammer technique. Without median ridge, bilaterally symmetn- 
cal thev seem to be miniature hand-axes. Though comparatively few, these 
SMS* a new feature of the industry, not so far observed elsewhere 
except in Kumool.** Those from the tens of South India are pressure flaked 
and truly microlithic in character. 

(i\ Bifacial Point** on a thick triangular flake. Tlie top of uppetside retains enrtex, but 
the sides are carefully trimmed by stx^ technique. The undersurface is fully flaktd 
similarly and the sears seem to meet near the thick butt. No. 110, LM. grey chert. 

(*) IW o„ . thin lenf like leTOliois-type Dak*. wittout. teal pWtfo™. 

No sharp point, and the sides seem to be indented by use. No. 113, LM, yellowish 

flint* 

,«> Point” on n triugulnr flake, plain platform with cortex, diffused bulb. UO* ungle. 
W fimh m^gbs ipletoly retouched from the upper surface. No. 1, DDR. brownish 

chert* 

Scrapers (Fig. 46) 

They fall into two groups i 

(*) Srapers with sharp cutting edge along one side or at the end of the 
flake or pebble, and a thick back or side opposite the edge for hand-hold. Ihe 
edge is made bv rather largish flake scars. 

(in Scrapers, smaller and lighter, mostly made on flakes, but of Levalk.is 
type few. Specimens with cortex on one side or even chunk or pebble used. 
Retouch marginal and fine and some at least by pressure technique. 

<ja. iM> t p. m.pi. xli, 3. 

84, See* Isaac, op. ciL. pi. LXX. fig- 
65- Misha, op. fif. IBB* pi- XLV* p* 5« 
ftd. l&id* t p . pl- XXXV p 2+ 

UT* Ibid . p p< IBB. pi XIVp 5. 
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indeterminable “retouch. made on P cbbles or chunks *“*ed b V «" 

w Side Scrapm ’ (i| K,ld 

A few specimens of each variety are illustrated, {Fig. 46) 

Side Scraper 

m ™id!Z'£,y *£"« P '“" d ”™ id ***■ “"‘M'fcnam™b,dbwdwi*- 
Two-edged Scraper 

(S) 


(9) 


£$£ iJtgSS bv S " rfn " “f" k ' d “ 

edge, No, 148, LNI, blackLi law wdT * h> ^ flakui ® to * lTe B ■*“*!> **ivy 

BtnidrfManrf 

tar 

seek? SrS ,k i^: t;i? rt: £r^ 

ism^iSSS 

/m Jightiy ^SlIer’twL h l1ke and^bor ^ as . we11 

stratified section is available. But from the .^u c of h f 7vi . Lnfurll,hut 1 el X 110 

3 M 

Special Features 

The character of the latter is proved indenendmHv W w *v. 
associated with earlier material In a gratified conte^.} r oecorun- 

Betwa in Guna District Vfierp thr tnr h i G TIN r.^u- nt j Xtat 9? nc ^* on the river 

detailed statistics are not yet worked out But two or th flillL Tlie 

able. One ha, already been noted « 

08, iHtL, p, 17 * pi, XLlir, a. 

00. /W<f, p. 73, pi- XLII, s, 

TO, lbu. t p, u», pi, XL. B. 

71. IbuL, p. 103, pi. XLIV, ft a included under '* blade* **, 
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The second is their site. On the whole the tools are much larger in size than 
those seen from the Deccan. This feature is shared with Western Raj putana 
and Kamool. In fact one may soy that wherever good raw material was available, 
fairly large points, borers, scrapers were made on flakes, blades or any flat piece. 

A few typical tools are illustrated. 

Fig. 43 

I. Large point or a lance-head made of a fine flake) having unfacete-d platform, diffused 

bulb. The upper surface has mostly cortex, except one longitudinal flake scar, on the 
top and minute one near the point. The margins of the flake seem to be battered 
recently. Flint patimted dark brown. 1. GUN I in sifu. 

S. A longish flake having a tongue-like projection with both its lateral side* steeply 
retouched. One of these sides has a slight projection, which is also worked, thus 
making it a borer-on-side. Thus this specimen could he described as a borer-cum- 
aide-and-end-scraper. Flint patinated dark brown. SHA. 

a. Borer on a heart-shaped side-flake. The bulb is prominent and the platform unfaceted 
tmd angle very wide, The point marked by bold, steep retouch. Material same os 
above. SHA. 

4. A beautiful borer on a roundish, disc-like side flake. Both the surfaces of the flake 
seem to have been carefully worked by pressure-flaking. The borer point is effected 
by a deep notch on one side and by a shallow scar on the other. Chalcedony. GHH1. 8. 

Fig. 49 

1. Borer-eum-Scrapcr on a heart-shaped flake, finely faceted platform, steep retouch. 

2. Borcr-cum-Scraper on a smalt flake, with steep retouch, 

3. Hollow or concave scraper on a flake, unfaceted butt, bulb erased. Deep concavity 
intentional, and its margin minutely retouched. 

4. Side-and end-scraper on a flake having unfkceted platform and prominent bulb- 
Margins steeply and boldly trimmed. Flint patbated dark brown, HSRf, 

5. LevalloLs-likc core, two flakes have been removed from surface, the sides arc prepared, 
and one of the shorter edges possibly retouched to make it a scraper, Material as 
nbo^e* SRA. 

Dr. R. V. Josh i carried out a brief survey of Damoh district, besides 
Bhilsa and Sagur. 7a In the valleys of the Sonar, Kopra and Bcarma, a number 
of sites with Series II were found. These include flakes and blades, but none 
removed from fluted cores, scrapers, points, borers and core-choppers. 

Other Sites 

Further northwards, on the north-easternmost extension of the Vindhya 
hills, Bridget All chin 13 describes some four sites, Pandav Falls, Bagbain River 
gravels, Kanhari Fields, and Rehuntiya. The last is in Banda district and is 
probably the most north-easterly point in the distribution of the Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic Industries. The most important sites are however the first two, Pandav 
Falls being a factory site. The tools from the latter—whether made of limestone 
or fine quartzite—have undergone a peculiar weathering. The tools have a 

72+ LA P , 10JS-&5 F p. Mid 1960*61* p. GE- A full report has been published in So. 17 (1901), 
p. 5 | The most Important idles n*r KLojakhen on ihc Kopra and at H#IOl on tbe Sc-nur. 

T& OprriLt p. IS. 
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Fig* 4&> Foil its mid Botcrs, BimdcLkliaiid (£/I)- 


















iVJ 


Fig. 49. Points and Scrapers, Bunddkhand (1/1), 


runiJiuni Anu rnuiuiusiuni in im/m 
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matt surface, instead of glossy, and have became parous like pumice. The 
collection includes (i) Several types of scrapers, (it) Points, (Hi) Cores mcluding- 
the “ tortoise’’ type, («?) Hakes, (t) Blade flakes, (vi) One hand-axe and (nt) Chop- 
ping tools. While the existence of hand-axe is not very surprising as small ones 
have been found in situ at Nevasa, the recording of 1,1 Points ” is important, 
because the author says, elsewhere in the same paper, 74 that well defined points 
are absent from the Indian Middle Stone Age, which seems to go against our 
observation. 

4 ii from the Hag!lain River gravels is of a similar nature. 

A Hie ft flakes are struck from prepared cores, though none exhibits prepared 
plat form. This is also a feature of Sincjh’s collection from the Bctwa. 

Nagpur 

1: . . Expiations in the districts of Nagpur and Wardha have brought to 

1 hp f lvers so surveyed, partially, arc the 
■ n ‘ l and 0n ,ht farmer, the site near the village Khaira was found 

with cemented gravel, resting directly on the Deccan trap. ' It yielded scrapers, 
pamts, discoida] cores, tortoise cores and choppers. ' 1 

Stratigraphy 

district M nf y wWK e tu ** ex ? t . at the conf1uence of these rivers in the Wardha 

oi^o'ft ,n!l fm m l lC tf lOSt t in t lp0 ^ ,int Patoli1 ’ llt ‘ rc the cliff 15 fairly high 
i -iWSSf" top lS niade "ft 1 ) coarse cemented gravel, (2)3 ft. 
i tU !'\ h ^ Sl t ’ f®} ft, of fine cemented gravel, (4) dark brown silt 
Layer (d) of fine gravel contained sidescrapers on thick blades, hollow scrapers 
discoid cores, borers, points, some probably tanged. scrapers, 

Upper Palaeolithic {?} 

Bombay Area 

andothe^TnXtTt^e?.^,'°f Tone a, Kandivli 

the writer’s snbsaZnt J* Si,™“ 1, ™5?y.” and it was said that 
itronnd of tins 

creeks, lagoonTand* bay^wkfch 1 'bestow^'atf^t' eaaast * of a Srries of islands, 
topography of the region It is nut ,11 * I, ! c ^ Urcs 1 llc appearance to the whole 
east coast. g ni)t al1 a flat marsh y land as Calcutta on the 

young, formed a^tocy^reYn sub Tcccnlft* 1 ' mftrshcs comparatively 

k "* »»aMRa&Ys.xriit.'ttin! 

74. IbiJ., p. Jill. 

75. /.Aft 1030-ftO, j,. 32-33. 

occa^^or \hr IS'iX'K C^r^T 1 * P“ l),Uh(d ^ Uniyodty of B™l*y on Uw 

may be »lltk»d lllc u>p ^ u ItW >- Am D „ E U* v.riou. 
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Eocene limes. Fossil buried forests from the Bombay harbour suggest that a 
period had intervened between this lava and the subrecent times when the 
alluvium was formed. 

It is also probable that at one time in the past the coast line was also one 
continuous piece of land, but was later cut up into islands and creeks, owing to 
surface erosion and marine transgressions, llills thus suddenly seem to rise up 
from the surrounding sandy plains, as at present day, near Chow pa tty. Work, 
Ban lira, Murve, Madh island. Frangal Point, and Chcmbur. These Malabar Hill, 
Pali Hill, Worli Hill, Ashta, etc. are indeed residuary hillocks and were at one 
time part of the main land. 

Besides these two - l he sandy or at time marshy sea beaches and hills 
sometimes quite bare, but often covered with green vegetation, their slopes 
weathering into a reddish soil, -the small intermediate stretch of land, forming 
the foothills and the plains, also contains the deposits laid down by the Western 
flowing streams. 

These, though running for a short length and not deserving the title of 
rivers, are very interesting and important. For these illustrate on a small scale 
several of the features of the river mechanism like erosion, aggradation, re* 
deposit, and river terraces which one witnesses in a large river. Above all, they 
contain some of the earliest records of man within Greater Bombay, though in the 
island of Bombay they arc probably now irrecoverably lost. It is therefore 
quite possible that what was found by Todd and others at Kandivli may well be 
found right upto a point below Ghod Bandar or south of Bombay on the Rutnagiri 
coast. For the entire coast must have undergone similar geological and climatic 
conditions. What is now needed is an extended search along the coast. 

With Ibis very brief background about the physiographic features of the 
west coast, the Kandivli -Borivli area may be described in a little more detail. 

As tire One inch-to-one mile Survey Map shows, there is a narrow licit of 
alluvial land varying from half a mile to one and a half mile in width with 
occasional hillocks, for instance at Andheri (just behind the present Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan), Ambivli —which abuts on or lies against the slowly rising hilly 
area on the east. Even now it is fairly wooded, and contains three lakes—The 
Tulsi, Vihar and Pavai, The region* immediately east of Kandivli-Borivlt is 
comparatively very high, the highest peak probably being the Kanheri (the 
ancient Krishuagiri) hilt. 

Several small streams wind their way down to the coast to the creeks 
and estuaries, the most prominent among the former arc the Dahisar Nadi and 
an unnamed Nala to the north-east respectively Oi Borivli and Kandivli. 

The Dahisar, situated about a mile north-east of Borivli, now flows 
through the Krishuagiri tJpavana (National Park) and flowing north-westwards 
forms the biggest river. 

The Kandivli Nala (to give it a name ) is formed into a single nala about a 
mile north-eastwards from Kandivli station, and turning sliarply south-east¬ 
wards meets the Malad Creek. However, before Mowing as a single stream, it 


no 
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receives waters from at least seven streams, the northernmost being via Maga- 
than, the southern almost due east of Malad. 

The nalas east of Kandivlj have cut through nearly two miles, almost 
the maximum stretch of rising ground or foot-hills. In the process have laid 
down a fairly thick deposit of pebbles, at times boulder gravels, which some¬ 
times are intercalated by sands and clays, and capped by a thin deposit of humus. 

A careful examination also revealed that there were at least two cycles 
of deposition and erosion. And these in turn might lie related to the terrace- 
like formations which are distinctly visible at Kandivli and Borivli. Thus at 
Kandivli the part of the nala immediately north, north-east of the Pad an Hill 
shows two interesting sections. The first is to the east of the hill which is being 
quarried. It appears that over 30 years ago, when this area was being quarried, 
huge cement blocks were made locally, possibly for filling up the Back Bay. 
Some of these even now lie just where they were made. For easy transport a 
road was made. It was perhaps a rail line"as indicated by the map. To cross 
the nala, a smalt concrete bridge was made. This has now collapsed. Its 
foundation rested, on the southern side, on the pebblv blackish cemented gravel. 
However on the northern side, this gravel bed, is covered bv clav and sandy 
deposits to a height of nearly 5 to 7 ft. The top, however, is disturbed and now 
capped by a fresh rubble on the eastern side, though on the western side, there is 
a brownish rubble which might be old. {See Fig. 51-52) 


i , ^ further, about 100 yards eastwards, the nala splits into several 
brandies. Bn! the southern-most as well as the one immediately next to it, 
shows for a considerable distance the accompanying section, its thickness varying 
\M[h the nature of the ground. For as the rock bench is very high, the gravel 
and silt deposits are thin or almost non-existent, 

- fc a fP ears * hat tW* Potion of the nala flows through a lower 
ffxed point g J t llS ° bservatton netd * to cheeked by actual levelling from a 

I rom every point of view—thickness, general appearance and details of 

't Ut i 10n Tm IS w 1 '? a PP CRrs Jo be identical with or comparable to the one 
described and illustrated photographically by Todd. However, a careful scrutiny 
first by three of us, then by Dr. Subbabao and Shri Malik and then bv nil of ns 

l !U he company of Professor Zeunkr showed that the section did not reveal t hree 
different formations as described bv Tonn but it ", „ 4 , 

Essentially it consists of a rubble gravel with occasional large bouIiJersor tx&bles 
of basal jformed not necessarily by flu via tile action, but by SkSSSaT™tb? 
ring) laid in a matrix of sandy clay over the basSt uEwf i ? 
weathered into a clayey layer. Thus we find from bottom upwards rock^ay* 

(humus) ' V y r> “ rtingS ft ‘ pkcCS ' Md the to P few inches of™ rkchyl 

the fir^cne Wow ttToIUp brid.e'- ** a lo , w " ,evd 

whereas the first has many more smail rounded pebble’s ' Thirdb* ,'iv* a ™l? e ' 
ed brownish-yellow and il comparative^™ Se^Cte™^' 


WESTERN SECTION OF NALA % 

BEHIND SCHOOL OF P.C. 
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is stained blackish owing to manganese, while parts of stones and tools are deeply 
pat mated. Thus the latter has all the features of an older and original gravel 
deposit, while the former might be a re-deposit. If this is so, then we may explain 
the formation of two gravel see tons as follows : During the first wet phase and 
the succeeding dry one, the pebble gravel with a comparatively thick silt deposit 
was laid. This forms the top of the terrace, as we walk over the back of the 
Padan Hill, and continues southwards to the higher ground, or higher reaches 
of the nala. Here naturally the thickness of the deposit, as found bv us, is 
nearly 15 ft. or more. 

This earlier terrace was cut during the second wet phase, and a rubble 
gravel consisting mostly of the older material was laid. It was followed by a 
drier phase when a thin deposit of silt was formed. Sometimes later the present 
erosionai phase started, when the nalas were re-opened, 

That such processes have taken place in the region is clearly demonstrated 
in the Dahisar Valley at Borivli. Here just below the Gandhi memorial, a 
new pebbly blackish gravel with a thin layer of dark brown silt lies in a hollow 
cut out from the former gravel, against the weathered brownish gravel. It has 
also been cut by the river, and thus two distinct terraces can be seen here. (In 
fact, with this formation the total number of “ terraces TT on the Dahisar will 
be at least three). 


We have, no exact idea as to the number” of tools found by Todd at 
Bonvh and Kandrrii. Though there is a long exposed section on the Dahisar, 
no tools were found by us except a microlitluc core of carneli&rt from the top 
soil; nor did Malik discovery any. 


Xnndh Ii 1ms, however, yielded plenty of tools, because probably there are 
a large number of outcrops of chert, jasper and fine glassy basalt in the higher 
reaches. These are weathering in situ and may have supplied raw material to 
the Palaeolithic and Microllthic man. 


However, 
Acheulian facies 
there for a long 
the illustrations 
being dogmatic, 
Kandivili. 


no hand-axes, cleavers and other tools of truly Abbevlllio- 
were noticed by M*ujTi previously or by us, though wc searched 
time. No doubt, there are pieces which superficially look like 
given by Todd, of rostro-caritmte* chopper etc.™ Without 
it may be said that the Early Palaeolithic industry is absent at 


Our careful collection from (i) the basal gravel under the bridge fill the 
over ymg silt and sand, (Hi) the rubble gravel and its junction with thetop humus 
or blackish sml Contains (*j rt rgc and smal] Cwres with d fl Hke nnfi 

corresponding, (6) Hakes with large prominent undersurface and u diffused bulb 
(r cores with occasional parallel Hake sears, {d) Levallois flakes removed from 
ulh prepared cores. (f) scrapers, (/) points and borers, made on the above type of 
Hakes or at times on the cores or nodules and (g) Burin-like pieces. ' 

i«t yJ,'EX M ‘ l8AAP -"■“**»•*■** 

{iutitule f>( Airhurtilogy, 1 ’niverulty of London, kindly t rfr irnt'him win,'“jSf?! lo °t ir ? *** 
I Ill'll thankful to both of them. ' Rrepurm ay fmn with the pcrmiMMo of the authoritfe*. 

"8. Toun iu J.H.A.I., low pp. sni-oa. 
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The total collection is 84. Out of this the basal cemented gravel yielded .10 
and the rest, here called “ mixed deposit ” 54. It may bo classified as follows : 


Lower cemented gravel-.* *** 


Mixed Deposit from Noln 1 ■ -* 23 


Middle Gravel, Nflla 2 ... 


Junction of Top elay and Gravel S 


Surface f»4 **■ * S * 


3 cores 
8 scrapers 
1 Rnstro-carinate 
8 Point* or Borers 
1 Burin-Eacct nodule 
1 Cleaver 

12 non-descript flakes 
1 flake 


30 

1 core 
4 scrapers 

I Burm-facct nodule 
6 flakes of which S are good 
It non-descript flakes and nodules. 


23 

1 core 
1 fine flake 
1 large flake 
1 cleaver 
1 scraper 

1 Burin-facet nodule 
11 non descript 

IT 

1 Large Core 
1 Point 

3 Burin-facet nodule* 
S Xon-deacript 

a 

1 Large Core 
a Small flakes 

2 Non-deacript. 

0 


Fig. 53-54 


Cores 


12 


18 


la 


Ko 11 KDL A large amorphous core showing two techniqiire. On one side two or three 
’ihics'haveb^n removed by direct percussion on either side with a stone liammer, 
i rii (i jp-n fluke sears and & jogged edge. Almost oil the opposite fare, there ora 
tuo shallotparallel Hake scare, obviously by pressure flaking ; wh^on tlvc iwljommg 
f-u-i- there arc series of small shallow scars, mostly due to step-flaking, Where three 
bvo flaked surfaces meet, a borer pom t has results 1, perhaps accidently. The material 
is basalt and is stained dark black and brown. Found in *itv m the lowest cemented 
navel in Nolfi 1 os ®-lWW0. ^ 

No. 7, KDL. A small plano-convex core. One large flake and a small onc luive hccn rinunc 
ftwm either side! Light yellow. I bund m «fu m the lower gravel on 8-12-1 £HM>. 

N 6 KDL. Roughly rectangular core from which 7 to ft flakes have been removed by direct 
' percussion method. The flaking is from the edge. Smce the material is fine glassy. 





STONE AGE SITES 

IN RELATION TO THE 

geological formations 






























































Fig . S3. {1—11) Middle Palaeolithic too 1 a from Kandivli (§). 
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Fig- 54. U-—201 Middle Palaeolithic tool* from Kandivli (1). 
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obaidlaji-Iike basalt, the scare are deep. In situ lower grave), Nala 1. Found on 
0-12-1900+ 

1 Q So, 2 r KDLh Rectangular core on a thick Hake. From the upper surface a long btade-like 
flake h m been removed. Fme mottled jasper. Found from the Middle Gravel Nala 2. 
on J0-1^19m 

1« So, 1 + KDL. A loi^ge flat steep-sided nodule, from which two flakes liave been removed. 
Brownish basalt, surface. 


Scrapers 

14 No. 2 t KDL. A large semi-circular scraper on a flattisli piece, Hie underside seems to be 

quite natural From the upper a large flake lias been removed, which along with the 
thick straight Sided hack facilitates the handhold. The flat surface slopes steeply. 
Its margin has been partly retouched and partly battered. Beautiful black-white 
appearance. Found m situ lower gravel on &-l2-1960 + 

15 No. B r KDL, A small rectangular scraper-ciim-borer on an irregular flatfish piece. The 

margins on two sides are minutely trinimed by step-flaking to yield a scraping edge. 
Hie juntion of two adjoining sides ends in a borer-point. Blntk-and-brownish White, 
In Situ lower gravel 9-12-I9G0, 

1 No, 15 KDL. Serapcr-cuin-point on a small fiattish LcvalJoisdikc flake- The upper surface 
I Las t wo flake scam with the margin retouched. The underside having a bulb has 
also been trimmed m as to give a point and a scraping edge. Brownish chert In situ 
lower grovel. 10-12-1 SCO. 

IS No. 1, DSR. A side-fteraper op o thick plano-convex scmi-cireular piece. The chord has 
hecn K’llglily flaked to give a scraping edge. Brovmish chert. Loose from the Dahisar 
-Nadi. Ij-Is-i&oO. 


12 No. I, KDL Scraper on an irregular flake. Only the edge is obliquely retouched. Brownish 

the muced deposit OVcr ¥*g the cemented lower gravel in Nala 1 

o- i *-1 tfoU. 

2 No. ScMper-citm-point on a small fluttish flake. Brownish chert. From the 

mixed deposit overlying the cemented lower gmvel in Naia L 8-12-19A0, 

4 No. i2.KDL. Shaper on a roundish I*v ft llois-likc flake. No trace ofpktfomi, but where 
there u » tiny bulb, the upper surface bears some marks of trimming, Black chert 
.Mixed deposit. Nala 1. 8-12-1900, * r * 

0 No. 27, KDL. Hollow Scraper on a thick nodule. Deeply flaked along the margin on two 
surfaces. Brownish chert. Mixed deposit. NaU I. &-12-1900, * 

10 No. 0, KDL A small bln de-like flake with unfacctted platform and'diffused bulb. Black 
chert. In mlu lower gravel, ft ala l IG-lS-lOilO, 

« No. 18, KDL, Borer or s Point on a thick triangular piece with a thick butt. It appears 

a ’ mtura % P^ted nodule by slightly touching iUtwo 
lO d 12-lW l 4,1 ' Chcrt *” •<*» lower gravel 

7 N °’ 2S* f n a , module witii a thick butt. One aide and the tin 

of the point retouched. Brownish chert. In t Uu lower gravel. 10-121960 P 


CUaven (I) 

No, 1, KDL, Small cleaver-like piece on a nodule with a thiclr , , .. 

junction of the two sloping surfaces forming the edire while tlu> »;,w 
dipped. Grotnish ,-hJt. „lu lowT^fwl! JSSnS, ■** C ™ W * 

No - jsksm*-* tai 

it! sdu upper gravel Nala 2 r 10-12-1900, “ ™ ^ Hulled, 

d '* ra *■"> «» 0-«*P- u™. *«»» M 


in 1937 at Nosik.™ 

7®. SiffiAUA, H. D. Th< Godmari Pahxuhtkit Industry, p , Hen* Fig. 


SO, 4, 
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5 No. 14, KDL. A burin-like tool on an irregular tongish piece. The chisel-like edge h« one 
side probably vertically flaked. 

20 No. 5, KDL, A fine core flake, tlie underside of which also seems to be worked. Glassy 
basalt. Upper gravel. NaU 2. 

I I No 7 KDL. A burin-likc tool on a thick nodule. The underairfare La naturally fla<~ The 
It No. 7 ' ™ c end meet in aehiiel-likt broad edge. Mottled jwp® Middle Gravel- 

Nala 2. 10-12-1900, 

From the analysis of the tool collections from the different horizons ns well 
as a description of the important types, it will be seen that the same tools which 
occur in the lowest layer of cemented gravel in both the Nalas occur in ts hat we 
have called ‘Wed deposit” inNala 1 and “middle and upper gravel m Ndb 2. 
Wliile the old or previous types may be found m the succeeding 
new tvoes-indicatinr a new industry or culture - should be there. This is either 
SU1 oTwchwe sS far not found What is nailed the “Upper Nheobtte Ugde 
element”. Likewise the true Lower Palaeolithic complex of handaxes and clea¬ 
vers is also missing. No doubt, there arc a couple of clcaver-Uke pieces one from 
the lowest gravel. But these arc not indeed sufficient to change the nature of the 
industry which mainly seems to comprise scrapers, points and borers. 

The burin-like pieces were also examined hy Professor Zeunef. While 
the typical burin-facet intentionally given to give a chisel-edge does not seem to 
be in evidence, still it is possible that such chisel-end^ pieces were naturaUy 
available in the locality owing to the peculiar nature of the rock and probably 
used bv man, though for the latter view, we have very little proof cither. 

These took may be compared with those illustrated by Todd. Our collec¬ 
tion also includes crude handaxc-like specimens, mid two small cleavers. But 
the rSTare pohits, borers and scrapers. These areal made m the form and tech- 
Idmie viMble iH what is now called Series II ur Middle PalacoUthic (or Stone age 
tools from Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andhra, Onssa, Central Provinces, Centra 
India and Western Rajputana. 

Whether this Stone Age Culture was followed by the one in which long 
blades and burins and gravers played a prominent part or was immediately sue 
ceded by one in which microliths come into the picture, cannot lx- saulforcur- 

STfc? our collection of burin, from the “mixed deposit” « «f “jSSfS? 
Probably a further intensive search, wluch is planned, may help elucidate th 

problem. 

Gujarat 

Northern and Central Gujarat which have given abundant evidence of 
Uhc Earlv Palaeolithic and Mierolithic cultures have so far not yielded tools of 
I the Middle Palaeolithic. The main reason is that the region has not been examined 
Jfrom this point of view. The Sabarmati and its tributaries call for a frcsh explo- 
ration Twenty years ago this aspect of the Stone Age cultures was not known. 
Consequently, tools if found, were likely to be mixed up with microliths. 

Recently Shri Sotjndaha Ra3an m discovered a few-tools in a fine gravel 
deposit lying as a small terrace against or under the thick deposits of loamy silt, 

8ft. SovKOARA Rajan, K. V, “ Middle Stone Agf Sites from Kni» Distort In Cftjuet”, Journal, Oriental 
inifttuitt Barndap Vtfl- X, IlNiOp pp* 
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(which are such a characteristic feature of Gujarat, on the Mohor River. If this 
gravel really underlies silt, then it is of some antiquity. That probably it is so, 
is suggested by the borings at Lunej, near Cambay, where an earlier - Middle 
Pleistocene - and later gravel strata intercalated by silts and sands are reported. 
Thus the stratigraphical position of the tools, if found it! situ, is not uncertain. 

However among the 30 tools of chert and agate there are a few fluted co¬ 
res, which normally characterize the later microlithic industry. Thus a shadow 
is cast on the assemblage. It may be a mixed lot, and the patches of gravel, as 
Soundaka hajan himself says, possibly contaminated bv later re-wash- 

Saurashtra 

Occurrence of tools, called Series II, is known from a number of sites in 
Saurashtra, 1 but so far no detailed report is available nor had the writer an 
opportunity to e xamine the collections. 

Since tliis was written, an interesting sccton was noticed bv the writer 
at Jetpur, on the left bank of the Ehadar river in the Central'Saurashtra. 
It is nearly 30 ft. high. Over the basaltic rock (curiously) there is about 10 
ft. or brownish clay or silt. This is capped by a 5 ft, or so layer of blackish 
cemented gravel. Over this rests a huge 15 ft. deposit of sandy silt, its ton 
strewn with kankary gravel* r 

Five tools were collected in a few minutes. All these, as in Maha- 

th i? ,r r * thi ” flakes , of jaspery chert, available as veins 
in basaltic rock, All the tools may be described as scrapers. There is a 
fine side seraper on thick, crescentic but angular flake; another a hollow scraper 
on a thin flake; and third, an end scraper on a symmetrical semi-drular flake. 

These were coflected from the surface, but their most likclv source is 
the cemented gravel bed. If this is so, then somewhere on the same river 
another gravel bed, a lower and earlier otic—is expected. This miffht is 
H- rtr’ C °^ m tuQh ? f thc Ear, y Stone Age on dob-rite, a Tew flfke^ of 
, he -7+ ter n0tl< ?f 0,1 the ht S h ground near Rojadi on this very 
n er. In fact, a careful survey at this Harappan site is likely to yield 
a sequence of cultures as at Nevasa. ^ yieiu 

Distribution of Middle Palaeolithic Culture (See Fig, 5$} 

Oursiirv^ shows that the tools called Series TI or Middle Stn™ 

{including KonUri), Worth Mysore, Andhra (particularly noTtherh^TTsfri^sf 
the whore^otMadhya Pradesh, Bim.lelkhand (which inctudes south-wiSer n 
^ < ’ ^ nssa » Mextern llajputana Saurashtra and probably Madras 

L w ? mi e ht ,? dd Sind, particularly the sit* ol S 

filter the data trom Lum valley gathered bv Mum CPWTlc £ l /™rv* 

Complex. Further systematic ?eseareh wVmM sWTlxwfw 'tt 

metern and eastern eoost, as well as in Mysore and Madras.' Is it really absml 

81, LA.R,, 1057-58, p. 18 ; 58.59, p. 80. 

Itoto.’* Dt T,.,. v . m. p. MBs, m. at ™nta, (n, * mdodo. . tog. 0lm tor 
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from Gujarat proper ? Recent reports, though not very convincing, argue for 
its presence there. Thus it may be said that the area of its distribution is 
almost coextensive with that of the Early Palaeolithic. 

1 here_is little doubt about the stratigraphic&l position of the tools. This 
is generally fine gravel belonging to the second aggradation cvcle. The travel 
m its turn is capped by a layer of thick silt or sometimes another gravel. This 
observation has also been independently made by Bridget Allchin. 

Chief Features 

\4cgarding the character of the tools, she has noted the constant occurrence 
of sempers of several types as well as awls, on all the sites she visited, ^fter 
collection also includes small choppers and chopping tools. We arc not sure of the 
test two, for certain scrapers in our collection might be described as such, though 
these are also comparatively rare. She thinks that small hand-axes fonnfd 
originally a part of he tool-kit of this culture, but later dropped out The 
association of a small hand-axe with the semper, the awl and the point was 

Ei? st ; atl ^ d context at . Nevasa> aRd has been noticed mKurnool, 
Malwa, Bimdelkhand and Western Ilajputana, 

Alikin has commented on the absence of a true point and added that 
the man of the period must have had to depend upon hard wood as the only 
alternative for spears or arrows. Such a conclusion is unwarranted. For fine 
pomfe, fully or partly retouched on the two lateral sides are reported from a 

22 &J * *? SHA h£L V n Election from the Luni, points 

worked on both the faces, Larger points characterize Singh’s collection from 

head B res^ctJ<!i“ e 8 ™“ ” P 011118 must have bcen U5e<1 as «" or spear- 

Cultural Affinities 

. ... T?'° °! l,cr consideration, deserve our attention. The first is the relation 

culturc of p “ r 

complex.'. But it is difficult to sav on the strength of 
I)e Terra and Paterson s statement that certain flake tools of the Narbada were 
comparable with those of the Late Sohan, that these two cultures are related 

.\ r kn^ 0gl f?/ V v , WJ 5 hm t| ? 13 P eriod > as suggested by Allchin. For very little 
u, knowm of the Narbada tools mentioned by De Terra. He has not illustrated 

any. Nor anyone among the present writers has handled both. Thus we ire 

IbS t n! Ur tV,° f T f^^pwing, typologically or stratigraphicallv. For one 
hmg, though the Late Sohan does contain a fairly good percentage of flakes on 
prepared cores, still very few points, awls or borers arid various tvpes of scran# rs 
reminiscent of the Nevasian or the Peninsular Middle Palaeolithic are seen 
However, if we arc to depend upon illustrations, among the twelve flakes of 
Late s ohan A, one may cite Nos. 9 and 11 as npcnnid N« W Jff5 f 

tolhb r«^“, scraper and “ Wl respctivcl - v ' Thus ‘ypolngy is not', good g“nid“ 
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Limitation 

For the present, in the absence of a first hand study of both the assemblages, 
it would be better to regard the Late Sohan and the Nevasian, at the most 
homotaxial and failing withw the Middle Stone Age or Middle Palaeolithic 
Period of India, But it should be remembered that both belong to very different 
environmental--climatic and ecological—regions. Thus the homotaxiality has 
also a limited significance. 

Origin 

The second is the important question of the origin of this culture. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, so also its long survival, probably culminating in the 
microlithie industries of the Holocene. 

Banerjee 98 had postulated alter his detailed study of the Nevasa {the 
Deccan) and \ T orth Karnatak material that this culture had evolved out of the 
, earlier hand-axe-cleaver culture, because techniques like the block-on-block, 
cylinder hammer characterized both, as well the borer which is a type tool of the 
Nevasian is also available, though very rarely, in the earlier industry'. 

Similar is the view of AllchiX 94 who also thinks that “ it (this culture) 
was in early stages at any rate, in contact with comparable industries in Central 
Asia and later developed in comparative isolation in the regions south-east of the 
Sind desert for a long time..whereas, earlier 95 she had said that “ the closest 
parallel, in terms of environment and stone technology is provided by the Middle 
Stone Age industries of Atriea, south of the Sahara, ” 

Africa or Central Aria ? 

Regarding the indigenous evolution out of the hand-axe-cleaver industry, 
it may be said that though the presence of a few small hand-axes and large 
borers on quartzite flakes and two essential techniques may be cited, still the 
fundamental fact remains that by and large the people of this culture had little 
need for tools like the hand-axe and the cleaver. Hence they gave up the 
quartzite and other material in preference to other material of much finer quality, 
but very often much smaller in size, which was suitable for their purpose. All 
this suggests basic change in the life of the people, and probably the people 
themselves. Arrival of new cultural influences is definitely indicated. This 
should be most probably from Africa. ""It may be north 85 or south of the Sahara 
or even both. ^The existence of tanged tools may point to the former. Centra! 
Asia may be another source for the Late Sohan, as suggested by AllchTn, but 
not for the Peninsular Middle Palaeolithic, unless comparable tool types of earlier 
or comparable date can be cited from Iran 81 and other sites in the same region. 09 

S3. Middk Felarolilhic Indutint* of tht Dtettm, p. *91. 

M. Opxit., p. as. 

ffi. AlJSXlflNp Op. Cti. r IL tffl- 

fl(L HACBtnWTT, C. II ► M't TAt Prthuiory of S'mik Africa . 

07 + Coo#* C; +l Cove Kspktmtitmi in Inm, 1U4D M Mu*, Vain* Pcnnsykimia (Philadelphia* 

B8 h (tgIJU 9 MIMOV, A. P +l “ Paper* for th t tnrtitute of Sctetillflt Erwffircii, Moscow rt p (Tf. hy Moviui, II, L** 
Amor. School of Frthirtxffic Rt j- ffaJL, No. 17. Ifc&S- 
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Evidence is increasingly coming forth from this, so far scantily explored part of 
Asia, of stone industries and human physical types which are described as M[oustcr* 
tan. The leading characteristics of the industry are (fj^liscoidal core, {«) points 
on Leva!lots flakes, (in) scrapers with steep retoutch. 89 Now all these features 
do mark the Nevasian occasionally in some regions, or comparatively frequently 
in others, say Western Rajputana ami Bundelkhand. But this is not sufficient 
to derive the Nevasian from Central Asia, or even establish a typological similarity. 

# 

In truth, much more stratigraphiesl and other data as well as first hand 
comparative study of the Indian, African and Central Asian industries is neces¬ 
sary before something definite can be said about the origin and relationship 
of the Middle Palaeolithic—Nevasian and Late Sohanian—culture. 



“Sr ln SovJrt <>“*■** ** 

*tat, t hw T \T f Ii "* Uni uSdUil A **’1^* 'he riite-Wrtperi And iwliitK from the 

* 0 iloasAit. A., Atrluuology („ t ht VJLR.Tt. f* Uti * al *4 other iltn dlarovwed J* 

i by M, W. Ui«dp» B)p Penguin, l*i f pp , 


CHAPTER III 

MESOLITHIC CULTURES OF INDIA 

Origin of the Term 

THIS division of the Stone Age Culture is comparatively very new for India 
and also new in the development of prehistoric archaeology in Europe as well. 
Until 1865 the development of man was divided as mentioned before into three 
broad divisions, the Palaeolithic Age, Copper Age and the Iron Age. It was 
however recognized that there were two sorts of stone implements which were 
quite different typologieally — in shape and technique — and therefore Lord 
Avebury suggested in his book Prehistoric Times the use of the word ^Neo¬ 
lithic/’ Even this was not found to be sufficient because among the chipped 
tools there were various groups and it was until very recently believed that the 
term *» Mesolithi c ” was introduced by Jac ques de Morgan to distinguish a 
transitional phase between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic cultures. 1 However, 
it has now been shown by Judith Wilkin’S* that this term had been used as 
far back as 1866 by IIoddebM, WestrofV to distinguish the Lower Palaeolithic 
tools from the Neolithic, Unaware of this usage Otto Torell had coined 
this term in Sweden in 1874.* Thus the term is nearly 100 years old. It has 
not merely a simple connotation of a transitional phase, between the Old Stone 
. Age (Palaeolithic) and the New Stone Age (Neolithic), but it stands for a great 
\ change in the tools of man as well as the climatic conditions in the regions in 
1 which man lived. 

Stratigraphicnl Position 

It was formerly believed that there was a hiatus between the Palaeolithic 
and the Neolithic. No body seemed to know what happened to the Old Stone 
Age man and how he passed into the New Stone Age. A great gulf appeared 
to divide these two periods. Then the excavation at Mas d Azil in I 1 ranee 
i n 1895 showed that there was no real hiatus between the palaeolithic and the 
neolithic. The discovery of this famous section made scholars look for similar 
evidence elsewhere. Till now very few* places in Europe as well as in Africa 
have given such ideal data in which the l pper Palaeolithic culture is found in a 
lower stratum aud the Neolithic culture is found lying above a stratum in which 
Mesolithic culture is still preserved. 

Environment 

The milieu in which this culture was found has been studied in very great 
detail by a number of European scholars among whom J. G, D. Clark of England 
is the most prominent. His two works The Mesolithic Age in Britain and The 
Mesolithic Settlements in North-West Europe have shown that the conditions 
under which man lived in Europe as well as England were far different from 
those that obtained when the Upper Palaeolithic man lived in the eaves and rock 
shelters of France, England, Germany, Czechoslovakia etc. The cold had gone 
and with that the large animals—mammoth, reindeer, cave bear and others. A 

1. Hamel. Clyn. K„ TV Three Age*, fembrid*'. 1943, ]>. 23. 

t. Antiquity, VcL XXXIII, 1939, |». 100. Al»«l tlirrrfor* Al.wr.--f H»ubk‘» image in 13*2 w not 111* e»rh»1, 

a. Ibui., p. 220. 
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more temperate, gen hi, cl i m ate had come over during which t he country had become 
comparatively barren and open. Of course, there were wide regional differences ; 
for instance what one may find in the swampy areas in Denmark or Holland and 
the dry areas in France, Hut the one characteristic that ties all these areas and 
the cultures unearthed from them is a tiny stone implement, generally called 
microlith. -These micrnliths, as pointed out elsewhere, have various sub¬ 
divisions and groups. Of late, inferences are even made from the types of tools 
regarding the character of the mierolithie culture—such asllunting. Fishing and 
fIncipient Agriculture, or a combination of the first two or all? Thus these 
miemliths which bridge the gulf stratigraphicallv between the Palaeolithic and 
the Neolithic are not only different technologically from the earlier and the later 
Stone tools, but once again show the economic stage in which man lived as well as 
his environment. In one sense it was a retrogression. For, as far as Western 
Europe was concerned, no longer do we find the beautiful tools and the art in 
ivory, soft stone etc. of which France, Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Southern Russia have given us beautiful specimens. Nevertheless, the tools 
when studied scientifically show that man had now devised a compound tool. 
It means only this: that small tiny implements were halted and not used singly 
hut a senes of them were employed to prepare an arrow-head or spear-head OT 
a sickle. It is this invention of a highly advanced principle which is to be 
emphasized while judging the Mesolithic culture in Ind in or elsewhere. 

. „ U f ho YT r *T C Cftlulot b * t0 ° ™ch emphasized that all microliths 
w here v tr f. ninth do not suggest or stand for a mesolithic stage of culture. Micro 

hths have been found in India Irom the last century and the distribution will 
Jut it VCs not mean SS&wtiXto 

<OT juiieins whtthw * —flEffh 

Applying this criterion to discoveries in Tn<ti<, . . , . 

spite of the work that has been done during the lS 20 ^ * h £ m t 
sections like that of Mas d’Azil. Nowhere in ' !.^ re . ttre 

overlie the Palaeolithic and underlie the Neolithic 1 It '^mediately 

say that we have got definitely mesolithic cultures WmiwraH i ^ i n,e 
or Africa, either m time or content or stratigraphy 1 " * tbose 111 Europe 

This being the case what can be done at nrea.ni ; c * i , 

sites, where micro!iths have been collected ve™ c ir,fiillv f a fcw h^pieal 

otherwise and studied scientifically and then 1» arrive at th- excavatl0ns or 
the culture from other associated data. r llt the n g e and nature of 

Microliths 

vm*Zj££: m r c y ts*!attr f sr ° ^ *— - 

regularly 1 luted, but irregular and a close examinath^ f .. tb *„ Core “ so 
flakes have been removed from several skies y °! lt W|11 shw that the 

calktl technically “ platforms,” 

4. U.irruj^ ll» rxetplions tutnllantil U-Icnr. 
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So a site like Langhnaj may give fully finished fluted cores and irregular cores 
as well. -The flakes removed from these are comparatively small, not more than 
an inch or an inch-and-a-half and the one criterion to judge whether these are 
tools intentionally mndc by man is that they should be retouched by secondary 
working either on one edge or both the edges. It may be that these simple 
flakes, because of the sharp edges, were utilized by man. But there is no evhlence 
with us to say that these were intended by man and hence retouch is an essential 
guide for defining a microlith. 

Normally microlitbs comprise the following ; cores, fluted and irregular 
, with many platforms ; parallel-sided flakes or blades ; scrapers of many types - 
side, hollow, steep, round etc. according to the nature of the re-touch on the tool; 
'triangles—scalene, equilateral, isosceles,—trapeze, burins, lunatcs or crescents. 
The hist two may be retouched either on the curved (convex) back or on the 
chord sides, hut rarely on both. It has been shown by studies in England 
that these omnibus group may be divided into (1) Geometric mieroliths compris¬ 
ing mainly triangles, trapeze etc. and (a) non-geomclric. Strati graphically, the 
lat ter precedes the former in some of the type sites in Europe as well as in Afriea. 


A further distinction is sought to be made by the study of the tool types 
as mentioned above into mieroliths used for hunting, for fishing, or for agri¬ 
cultural purposes or for all together. With this introduction the important sites 
where mieroliths have been found in excavations or closely observed conditions 
have been dealt with here. 

Mode of Occurrence - 

Hitherto mieroliths have been found in the following contexts : 

-d Mieroliths with Palaeolithic-like tools. For instance in Kumool, 4 
Kandivli* and Marahna (M or harm) Pahar in Ftewa.* 

II Mieroliths with pottery, from surface. 

III Mieroliths from hill sides, rock-shelters and sandy plains, as in 
Bombay,® Central India,* Northern Gujarat 10 and W. Rajputana 11 
and tens of S. India. 1 * 

IV Mieroliths with a little pottery from excavations. For example, 
Langhnaj, 1 ® Panehmarhi. 14 

V Mieroliths without any pottery from excavations. 11 
VI Mieroliths with painted pottery and copper tools. 11 


s. Cammiaw, I,. A-," Pygmy Implement* of the Lower Godavari,' 191*. and AJ., No. ft, p. 71 -3. 

0. Tom? to JBAI, VdL LXJX. P- 207. 

T. °- J. in JBA1. y«L XVIII. I«w. p. m, And i-I.. Xo. «. p. 03. Here the upper h*yrr wnUinrf 

min ml it l«, but beneath it, w pom tec! by Ji il Latino I line of itfutlDnAUoO, *rfe cnneU older implement*, mud D 
much larger file, formed <if indurated mndiloiie ele. 

H. Todd in AJ., Xo. fl, 1050, pp. 1-H- 

0. Cdbdon, D. II. in AJ.. No. 0. pp. 04-00 n«d earlier refertre^. 

lfl H s A S KALI a, II* D- t Frfkhtarit Instigation*. IW and JGRS., Vol. XVIII T 1&M» pp 

11, Misha, ftp. dL t atidToiSP'i OQ&ectiCG from KifHbL 

12. bran un J Aid&ttXp in AJ* r Xo* 1% 

Jlk Sankajjau op. dft 

14 . Ilurmcn. C. R.. in Xagpaf l niv™it$ Jaurmti, No.. 1-2, ud Gwmn. Vol. XXIX, I*» 


Ifi. Lal, II. B„ In AJ.. No. 14. 1030. pp* 4-40. 

1C. Sank ALIA, H. o. and other., Elt^valiuiu at X'arik JfJiw, AxfrjrvUr.JJ* at JUWHHr and .Viltx/uMi 
ond From tf h1wy tv Prthulvry ai Xtavm. IW0 and yearly notiee* In l.AJt.. 1033-01. 
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from these six modes of occurrences we can now easily eliminate the last 
and to some extent the first. Excavations during the last 10 years or so and a 
detailed study of the tiny stone tools occurring in them has shown that these 
tools, though tiny, should not lx* called microliths. ^4'or in them parallel-sided 
ools preponderate. It is really a “ Short B Mc indus try. Thus it is possible 
to distinguish between such blades and truendcrolitl^. Hence a large 1 group 
r\on of surface tools and their geographical occurrences can be plotted on a map 
and thus removed from the distribution of microliths. 1 

Derivation 

Likewise, tools found in certain context by scholars like De Terri T,nd 
Haimendorf and included under microliths hy Gordon 18 and KmshnVswami 11 
hough comparatively small, arc now known to precede the true microliths bv a 

Upper Palaeolithic 

Has made in the la<*t centurv when this <tnhWf iu+T v* , J ff mil caiu f 

*££?* However, we should not exclude the possibili ty of tW?, ' Levalj ggs 
site yielding us the true Upper Palaeolithic types of tools l ? f ,° r any otIl<T 

or bo«. Item tad H-nljUl hi, tEfSTsr -1 “ 

/Caves with the Magdalenian of France. UnfortunatX It™ H, *iirgam 
’ Recently renewed excavation at Burzaiiom 21 * in Kashmir near 
some of the finest bone points, awls, needles ntf 1™^ S ™ Q S ar ’ has yielded 


- enS.^ 27 ffiS:' 2 ^ f 

fro,n (4 niieroJirhs 

- mA^ss&S: ri. D r *• -*»- KmKm 

is. AA. t Nou n p p. 
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Age and Distribution (See Fig, 56) 

With regard to micro!iths, two assertions are often made. First that 
microliths have been found from practically every corner or part of India. 3 
./Secondly, that thev continued to be used up to the 10th century a.d. 

these statements are examined, it would appear that these need to be qualified. 
In the first place such statements ignored the basic differences in types of micro¬ 
liths and their modes of occurrence. Secondly, they were made when little was 
known of the cultures called li Middle Palaeolithic 1 and the Chalcolithic 
Short Blade Cultures,” respectively. Thirdly, even without excluding these 
two as done by us, it will be found that no microliths have been reported from 
Assam, Bound. Neml, the Gangctic VaUey p roper, the plains of the Panja b 
^n d Kerala. ~~WEHethe subsequent explorations have shownlEcir existence m 
WeslornOrissa 15 and Western Rajputana 40 which were formerly blank, it is 
difficult to sov whether the absence in the above mentioned regions is due to want 
of exploration or related to the geographical causes. Thus the absence tn Assam 
and Nepal may be due to thick forests and altitude, and in the ! anjab plains, the 
Gangct ic Valley and deltaic Bengal, for want of suitable raw material and environ¬ 
ment. The same may be the case with Kerala, Even within the known distribu 
tion of microliths, a strict demarcation based on the availability of raw material 
and ecology—-that is surroundings or environment—is necessary. Except tor 
four or five areas, very little is known about the rest. However, there is no 
positive proof to say that microliths continued to be used m secluded semi- 
fores ted regions up to the 10th century a.d * This is one of those statements 
which gains currency when oft-repeated. None of the present primitive, 
aboriginal tribes, hke the Chenchus, use microliths today, nor there is evidence 
that they did so, a thousand years ago. 


Eastern India 

In Eastern India the most important site to date is Iffifetepur, on the 
hank of the Dumodar river. This river, however, rises in "the thota Nagpur 
plateau on the west, and though at present the site is included in West Bengal 
geographically it belongs to this region. Other sites m chronological order 
are those noted by Beeching 4 * near Chm^a a^ Chukradharpur in 
Singhbhura District in 1868, by D»iveE 2# near Ranchi m 1887, by_ B ° DD ™ 6 (1 
in the Santal Parganas in loot, by Anderson in the Simjai Val ey m mj, 
by Majtumdah 34 near Durgapur in 1937 and by Lal in IXrl (the same 

sa. lTim » R- E. M-. In A.I., N«. A umT. P ^ &naXHt. D. H,, In 4J, *■ F 07 •‘ nd Kjl[ ' nNA ‘ 

*™ £ D ^'^; frontier, 

25. Hmi.vrATKA, op, tiL, p. 269. 

1 °: (; i«. s? t isss.'sz sssr* &?£ 

5S£&JSrSUSnSSE SiSJSSS »*- >» “»• th “ <•> -* •» 

Bum in NG in IS4B P 

2 P. Wood-MaSO* In J-AJiJi., Vd. LVB, IMS. pp. 
ao. Bommm. r. 0„ In J.ASJt*. Vd. LXXXm. 1WW, pp. bt-BI. 
si. Aniiuuo^. G, W., in J,B,OJUi.. Vol. III. ]>p 
82 . IMT-W, p- *nd Receelinf tndiat port, p. 116* 
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Pi'fi. 55. Mnp showing the distribution of Micro!ithic Cultures in India. 
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Birblumimf), bv Murray 33 from Hartopa in Singhbhum in 1910, by C baialdae 1 * 
in Bankura District in 1952 mid again by Kmshnaswami in 1959-60 anti 
by Ray m near Honiara in M&nbhuxti District in 1954. 

Thus three out of four divisions of Chota Nagpur viz. Singhbhum, Mon-'X 
bhurn, Ranchi, except Palmau, and the region bordering on West Bengal undj 
Orissn have yielded microUths. 3 * 

Everywhere the sites are situated on the old river terraces and plateaus 
and away from the present river valleys, These are lightly forested now, and 
were possible so when the microlithic people inhabited the area. At present 
these are the homes of a number of aboriginal tribes, such as the Satitals and 
TJraons, Hence the Chota Nagpur plateau is of particular importance in under¬ 
standing the Mesolithic problem in this part of India. How old arc these mtcro- 
liths ? Have they anything to do with the present tribes or their ancestors ? 
No large scale work has ever been attempted in this region. However, one small 
excavation hy Lal and earlier observation by AnUebSOW give some idea of the 
antiquity of mieroliths. 


Anderson noticed chert flakes in river sections on the Sanjai and its 
tributaries. These were found according to him on the top of gravel deposit 
which overlies whitish clay or schist. Whether tins gravel is old, that is Plei¬ 
stocene, or comparatively recent is difficult to say without first hand examina¬ 
tion. So also about the tools. Elsewhere nucrobths occur m the latest gravel 
deposits. There is also a possiblity that these tools which look like microh hs 
are older, belonging to Middle Palaeolithic complex. For IS ft. of reddish clay 
over lay the gravel- and hence the tools ir not plastered on with the gravel as a 
re wash, but really in situ .should be considerably old. And as Dasi has rightly 
noted, suggest different environmental and climatic conditions than those 
obtaining today. The illustrations of the tools do not convey anything. 

^Birhhmipttr 

The site of Birbhanpur is near the Durgapur railway station on the bank 
of the Damodar river in Burdwan District, West Bengal. 2 ’ It was d.seovcrert” 
by Shri lal and excavated on a very small scale during 1 ^ a '" t .. 19 f'7' 
site is fuirlv extensive, bgeinning from about a furlong north ot Mironimpur, tt 
continues beyond the railway lute on the north. On thccast it is roughly bounded 
by the road between the Durgapur railway-station and Birbhanps.r and it con¬ 
tinue* well into the jungle of Sal tree {Shorn rob,,tin) on the west. 

na, siirjuiAV. k. f. o.. in VA vi, pp- ts-um- 

34 , Ouswuaji, u™ in J^tr. VoU XXXI. 1M*. PP l'24-M. 

m. Rat. G. S.. oy, rfL, Vo), XXXIV. !<«*, PP- »*»- „ 

3*. Xft.mtn in Wtst Hcnptl proper hns K'Vrn ■ few mieroliths. A.t>, No. M. 105 , p. 

37. Lai, B. AJ„ »*. l * ; <Aiev ™H»-u wfcfcfe run lluon^ Burdwan *nd Birbfanm 

Id the kindness or Sliri F. C. IJahjift*. Dirtdtof of Archneolc® , V . ,t Ilt-D^iil. , , 

«te which vu pnev wittily tlinocytrcd by N, G, Mumna in WS7 , 


3tt. It appeRTii tbnl ibis is tlic mmr 
A.3. ft,. 
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Fig. 56 . Map showing the distribution of Wicrollthic Cultures in India. 
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Birbhanpur), by Murray 38 from Hartopa in Singhbhum in 1010, by ('iiakai<t>ar 3 * 
in Bankum District in 1052 and again by KrishnaSWAMI in 1059-60 and 
by Ray 35 near Bongara in Manbhum District in 1954. 


Thus three out of four divisions of Chota Nagpur viz. Singhbhum, Muu-'n 
bhum, Ranchi, except Palmau, ami the region bordering on West Bengal andy 
Orissa have yielded mieroliths. 88 

Everywhere the sites are situated on the old river terraces and plateaus 
and away from the present river valleys. These are lightly forested now, and 
were possibly so when the microlithic people inhabited the area. At present 
these are the homes of a number of aboriginal tribes, such as the Santa!s and 
Uraons. Hence the Chota Nagpur plateau is of particular importance in under¬ 
standing the Mesolithic problem in this part of India. Ifow old are these tmero- 
liths? Have they anything to do with the present tribes or their ancestors t 
No large scale work has ever been attempted in this region. However, one small 
excavation by Laj. and earlier observation by Amiersox give some idea of the 
antiquity of mieroliths. 


Anderson noticed chert flakes in river sections on the Sanjai and its 
tributaries. These were found according to hint on the top of gravel deposit 
which overlies whitish clay or schist. Whether this gravel is old, that is Plei¬ 
stocene. or comparatively recent is difficult to say without first hand examina¬ 
tion. Sn also about the tools. Elsewhere mierohths occur in the latest grave! 
deposits. There is also a possiblity that these tools which look like mieroliths 
Are older, belonging to Middle Palaeolithic complex, tor 18 ft. of reddish clay 
over lav the gravel, and hence the tools if not plastered on with the gravel as a 
re wash, but really in situ .should he considerably old. And as Dam has rightly 
noted, suggest "different environmental and climatic conditions than those 
obtaining today. The illustrations of the tools do not convey anything. 


^ Birbhanpur 

The site of Birbhanpur is near the Durgapur railway station on the bank 
of the Damodar river in Burdwan District, West Benga • * JL^5 OV f,™. 

bv Sliri lal and excavated on a very small scale during 1954andXj^. The 
site is fairlv extensive, bgeinning from about a furlong north ol BirOiaupur. i 
continues beyond the railway lute on the north. On the cast it is roughlv hounded 
bv the mad between Ihc Durgapur railway-station and Birbhanpur and it c n- 
lblues well into the jungle of Sal tree (Shorea robusta) on the west. 


Ruiuy. K. F. O., ill VoL VI. j.p- 7S-IIH. 

Chakuha*. .Wim in Jndin. VoL XXXI. 1VS2. PP . 13* ** 
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lo thr kirulnn* of Slid P. C. UaMUI'Ta. IlirtcV'r of Arthur^*. Wcal 
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Site {Set Fig. 57) 

Tiie site is situated on one of the middle terraces of the Damodar river. 
Over the basal decayed sandstone is a thick layer of mottled silty sand, believed 
to be weathering in situ of the underlying rock. The latter—sandy silt is capped 
by Intcritie gravel and stone fragments in a silty matrix which became consoli¬ 
dated. Tito top of this layer is uneven. It probably formed the land surface 
over which the microiithic man lived. For the microliths were mainly found at 
this level and in the over lying earth mixed with quartz and haematite. This 
layer in its turn is covered by sandy light brown earth, 

It has been inferred that the mirolithic man lived on an uneven surface 
consisting of many humps and depressions. The excavations were so small that 
it was not possible to get any pliui of the house of this period. v^But a large number 
of post-holes were observed, ''it is possible that the plan would be circular in 
outline. Of course, the evidence for post-holes is very negligible. 

Tools {See Fig . 55) 

T > i BecftU ® e ? f the non-occurrence of the trapeze** and the triangle 
Hirbhanpr mierohthic industry is regarded as non-geometric. It includes i 


J/i) Irregular, free-flaked cores. 
*Aii) Fluted cores 

^iii) Blades 
J f iv ) Lunates 
s\v) Points 




* penological studies indicate that the climate when 
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and others have been from the surface and from cave floors. Without a proper 
excavation, not much use can be made of these reports. Hence a brief reference 
w made to a comparatively recent work 41 in the Singrauli Basin in the district 
of Mirzapur. Here the mi crohths occur about four feet beiow the Upper Alluvium 
a t>n " the southern bank of Balia Nadi near Kota. It is predominantly oflimpid 
qunrt^w hu ll is easily available in the vicinity. ‘ £ It is non-geometrie denoted by 
para loI-sided blades, hiilutes and points. Only a few tools are either finished or 
retouched. It nrnv be a degenerate, late Upper Palaeolithic blade industry, 
ascnbable to an early Mesolithic period, when a gradual dryness came over the 
area after the end ot the Palaeolithic period. 

Smith « partlcular mtercst is a Paragraph in Carlleyle’s notes quoted by 

I also excavated several prehistoric tiftnuli or grave- 
mounds, in the valleys of the Vindhya range. In these mounds 
I round whole skeletons, but in such a friable condition that not a 
single entire bone could be got out. I also discovered rude carthen- 
warc vessels and fragments of pottery in the same mounds* along 
«itb small stone implements and numerous flakes. Among the 
r i'n Ti! Im pl™™ts found in the mounds there were several 
l H- he rs P ec,,h 1 ar / orms types as those found in the 

were om! o' 1 ! m ^ ™ nel Vf l ° n that the men bl *ried in the mounds 
were of the same race as the men of the caves. In six different 

mounds which I excavated I did not find a single bit of metal of any 

ssSsHSSi^-sfis.'sssisfts: 

Orissa 

-•M* lta di T!T 

£2 ZfisftrJZ* zr^rt7 &«££££ 

the basin of rivers. TheSrer^;, e ^ 0r ™t"3' the l’ <™ur °n surface and 
later. Secondlv a small excavation bv Shri n’i? ftmi WiU . ^ commented on 

Mayurbhanj yielded micrXthH exaetk , r i, ‘ at R sJte ncar Bnripada,«“ 

.... .he snrfL, in a la"™ ?%,£Sj W 

antiquity of microliths in Orissa. 4 6 definitely indicates the 

Andhra 

.bee .h“ccZn-. ln « by Foo™ « 

42. Kmouwafi, V. D. ftbd SOVNlM*»*A«* K V In J I v * 

«. Smith, op. p , W . ' *' V " ln AJ > ** 1 «I, P- M 

+*, JICKAPAtwA, G. C., op. fit, p. 360 . 
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nnd Casimia.de 47 supplemented by later observers like Subbahao , 46 Sous'dara 
Rajan 18 and Isaac . 60 Not only the range is widened, but more specific informa¬ 
tion is now available regarding the manner in which microliths occur and their 
typological nature. 

Mode of Occurrence 

Briefly, microliths are found on surface, generally on high ground, on the 
river banks in the top-most deposits of fine loose sandy gravel, in and around 
granitoid rock shelters as well as in the vicinity of caves in the limestone and 
sandstone formations in Kumool District. Some sites overlook a waterfall and 
it is quite conceivable that these were the temporary camps of imcrolithie people. 

Nature of microliths 

It also appears that as in Maharashtra, Mysore and Central India we 
can class!fv the microliths into (n) true microliths of Mesolithic type and period 
and (6) Short parallel-sided blades etc. To the former belong microliths which 
SuBBAftAO found in his excavations at SangankaUu in Phase I and those discover¬ 
ed bv Sound aba Raj an at Nagarj unakonda in Guntur District, by Isaac and 
Cammiade in Kurnool and elsewhere, for instance, near Pondicherry in the red 
soil away from the sea coast. Of course, with more systematic work, further 
clarification will follow. 

Thus at present it is difficult to say how these microliths, though mostly 
from the surface, are related to those from the teris of South India- lor the 
present we have a classification of Cam meadf/s vast collection into geometric 
and non-geometric' microliths, though as yet a we -defined stratigraphical 
correlation alludes us. ^The industry comprises parallel-sided blades, iimatcs, 
triangles, trapezes, scrapers, backed blades and burins. 


Tinnevelly {See Fig . 59) 

In the extreme south, Foote, 63 again, was the first to report the existence 
of microliths. Work of some importance began sixty years later when Ai v a ppan 
wrote on the Sawyerpumm collection in lf»15. 64 Though definitive results are 
not yet available for want of larger collections and prolonged geological and 
pedological investigations, still Zsuner's brief inspection of the area and analysis 
of the soil gives us an interesting (likely) picture of the climatic and geographical 
conditions of the area and the typology of the tools. 


47. Cumulus, op. til., and CAMBWit and lluwrrrr in No. IV, l»SO, V- “**■ 

4a Stone A# Culture* of BtUarv, Pouii u, 1 W». Md FrrkUlorte end Earl*/ MUttrU BtUary, PE.D. thru*. . 
Univenity of Bombay anil D«fan Lib ram** 

4D. bur?<'UAiA ILuaKh id AJ. W No* 14 p tMli pp* 50* t 

3D. Ioa^, The Stone ,1* Culture* of Kumool. Ph.D. tte* in lb« UnivortHy of Poow ^ Dow-n Lolkfe 
Lfcbmrifs, 1900, M „ . - 

|ft thick * ibr **** 

timkci Ittm fed that it a Uka Um 1 TVri atra. 

62, t! a inn A n-it and Bnnnt t op. p* 


6ft, Foote, op . tiL ± p- 

64. Axtawtan, A-p in Spoha Z^lonica, Vol. XXIV, IMS. pp. 145-54. 

65. Zxgmtp F, E. and AjJ^OUN, B*UW*f> in 18* 1856* PP- 4-20, 
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and others have been from the surface and from cave floors. Without a proper 
excavation* not much use can be made of these reports- Hence a brief reference 
is made to a comparatively recent work 41 in the Singrauli Basin in the district 
of Mirzapur, Here the microliths occur about four feet below the Upper Alluvium 
along the southern bank of Balia Nadi near Kota. It is predominantly of limpid 
quartz which is easily available in the vicinity* It is non-geonietric denoted by 
parallel-sided blades* I u nates and points. Only a few took are cither finished or 
retouched. It may be a degenerate, late Upper Palaeolithic blade industry, 
Hscribable to an early Mesolithic period, when a gradual dryness came over the 
area after the end of the Palaeolithic period. 

Of particular interest is a paragraph in Cablleyi£’ s notes quoted by 
Smith,” 

" I excavated several prehistoric ttfmuli or grave- 

m mine Is, in the valleys of the \ indhya range. In these mounds 
I found whole skeletons* but in such a friable condition that not a 
single entire bone could be got out, I also discovered rude earthen¬ 
ware vessels and fragments of pottery in the same moundsi along 
with small stone implements and numerous flakes. Among the 
smaller stone implements found in the mounds there were several 
of exactly the same peculiar forms and types as those found in the 
cm, es, leading to the conclusion that the men buried in the mounds 
were of the same race as the men of the eaves. In six different 
mounds which I excavated I did not find a single bit of metal of any 
kind, / 


This shows how promising the whole region h for understanding the 
Mesolithic and other Stone Age cultures and what little work has been clone 
in the last 80 years to solve these ! 

Orissa 

f \t In Prop cr * so far microliths have been reported from the districts 

fr^\] h r h 1 h- Pnnj l ar j nfl Sundergarli“ And these have completely 
hehed the observations based on insufficient evidence that microliths were not 
found away from the copper seams. “ Normally they 

the basin of rivers. The latter aspect is important and will be commented on 
later. Secondly a small excavation by Sim B. K. Thapaf at a site near Harinuda^ 
Mayurbhanj yielded microliths exactly of the tvpcs found by Dr MoiApatih 

Andhra 

since SSSt 1 " nffi* M large " umb ‘ r of discoveries have been made 
centnrj. Of these the most important are the notices by Fodtk" 

2: *• V.. s, aJ.. x. r,p.*. 

44. iSnsujATR*. G. C-. «j>. eii,, p. 2«o. 

44. Gonufis in Mqn. t®EW, p. 22, 

*Srt. A l«rrflntlUfll m M*y Kw? yirUfcd ximiUh « iu | Uf I.X.H 
46, Foonfi, Indian f Wififcrfe and FtokMiiork Ant^nUia, 
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and Cammiade 4 * supplemented by later observers like SuKHARAO , 46 SounDAEa 
Raj an 48 and Isaac . 60 Mot only the range is widened, but more specific informa¬ 
tion is now available regarding the maimer in which nucroliths occur nnd their 
typological nature. 

Mode of Occurrence 

Briefly, microliths are found on surface, generally on high ground, on the 
river banks m the top-most deposits of fine loose sandy gravel, in and around 
granitoid rock shelters well as in the vieiiiitv ot caves in the Umestone and 
sandstone formations in Kurnool District. Some sites overlook a waterfall and 
it is quite conceivable that these were the temporary camps of microhthic people. 


Nat ure of microliths 

It also appears that as in Maharashtra, Mysore and Central India y >e 
can classify the microliths into (a) true microliths of Mesolithic type and period 
and (fc) Short parallel-sided blades etc. To the former belong microliths winch 
Subbarao found in his excavations at Sangankallu in Phase I and those discover¬ 
ed by Soundara Rajan at Nagarjunakonda in Guntur District, bv Isaac and 
Cammiade in Kurnool anti elsewhere, for instance, near Pondicherry* m the red 
soil away from the sea coast. Of course, with more systematic work, further 
clarification will follow. 


Thus at present it is difficult to say how these microliths* though mostly 
from the surface, ure related to those from the ieris of_ South India* For the 
present we have a classification of Cammiade ^ vast collection into geometric 
and non-geometric' microliths, though as yet a well-defined stratigraphic*! 
correlation alludes us. "’The industry comprises parallel -sided blades, lunates, 
triangles, trapezes, scrapers, backed blades and burins. 


Tinnevelly (See Fig , 55) 

In the extreme south, Foote, again, was the first to report the existence 
of microliths. Work of some importance began sixty years later when Al V apt a S 
wrote on the Sawyerpuram collection in 19 t5. s * Though definitive results are 
not vet available for want of larger collections and prolonged geological and 
pedoWical investigations, still Zeuner’s brief inspection of the area and analysis 
of the soil gives us an interesting (likely) picture of the climatic and geographical 
conditions of the area and the typology of the tools. 6J 


AT. Cahmiadr, op. eii-, juuI Gakmiadb and Bubmttt in Antiquity, So, IV , p. 33S. 

4», Stmt Age Cultu rti ofUeiUtry, Poona, IGl*. “d Prehistoric and Katlt? fthiori* Be Vary, PL.D. tUm*. n«v 
Uiiivrnity ol Bomhuy uni! Ikirun | ( ib(»riei. 


*0. Sotr>'DARA Raj AM, in sLJ., So. U, 1 PP- and M-3* 

M. Isaac, The Su»* Age Cultures of Kurnool, Fh.D. tli*b in the Univr«ity of P*m* And D*rm Colka* 
Libraries, HWO* 

M. Set Zxgner F. K. and Alton*, Buimmt in AJ„ So. 12, 10S*. pp. 4-20- The write « Tew 
microinhs from (hr late Prof. Jov*au-I>i'br*vil m far a* b&lt 1040, And tun ejuiniinjiUtm lutrt of t it- 
m&kfa him frrl Hut it id like tii^ a™* 


52* ['awciaiik *nd Buhkitt. d p. d* r « p. Bfl*. 


sa, Foote, op. dip p. 50. 

54. AlVAPrAN, A*, in Eptilia Zeyiafrictt, VqL XXJ V p 1045. pp. 145-34* 
63. ZiU NEfi, V- E. liCbtl Aj*U B1N. Hniistii-J * in A J- t Nd t 12, 1850. PF- 
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Fig. 59. 
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Past climate 

, 'J her \ thc nwcrolitliie man first inhabited the nr^ *k i , 
higher by about 20 to 30 feet than what V ;I * i re \,.^ e sea level was 
drier climatic plmse, probably all over^L wSrld^T <luc to a 

formation of sand-dunes—the first tens and 1*^™ * L<>Ca ly thls led to the 
activity. It was on these tens that the people Tf?* to l . ncr ^ d . wind 
changed and weathering occurred, This mndl th t Afterwards the climate 
and cemented. Then began the recent ™ „ [ dums to 6 et fixed—reddish 
re-started and fresh tens and lagoons began toVeTormL/^^' Wind activit y 
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It is in the old reddish teris (fossil dunes) towards the to p^ that most of the 
microliths are found. It is not lateritie, “ though as red as late rite, 1 * but belongs 
to what Zeuner calls, “ rotlehm group of Kubiena,” 6 * 

Raw material 

'■'The material of which tlie microliths are made is chert, silicificd wood and 
limpid quartz, which Foote had observed were foreign to this part of the country. 
All except those from Kulattur arc stained with red hydrated ferric oxide. This 
indicates that the tools belong to the fossil wind-borne sand-dunes, which are 
being eroded. Hence Zeuner calls this ** the Tinncvclly Teri industry.” Its 
most distintive feature is the presence of pressure-flaked bifacial points. These 
do not occur elsewhere in India, but are found in small numbers in Ceylon (which 
is just across the narrow sea channel). 

Tool types (See Fig. 58) 

The rest of the industry comprises: 1. Blade-flakes, 2. Blades (simple 
unretouched), 3. Backed Blades. 1. Obliquely blunted blades, 5. Scrapers— 
Hollow, Concave, Side, End, and Thumb-nail, &. Discoid®, 7. Simple (unretouched) 
Points, 8, Asymmetrical Points, 9. Unifacial Points, 10. Bifacial Points, 11. Lun¬ 
ates, 12. Transverse Arrowheads, 13. Triangles, 14. Chopping Tools and 15. Cores, 

Among these 15 tool types including the cores, the lunates preponderate, 
as is usual in pure microlithic sites. Of course, lunates so often pass off into 
asymmetrical points and transverse arrowheads that their number would always 
vary accordingly as one defines each specimen, which is not so easy owing to the 
various transitional shapes. But on the whole, the number of lunates is decidedly 
larger. 

On the ground of staining, it may also be possible to say tliat the tools from 
Kulattur, for instance, are comparatively later, because they are almost com¬ 
pletely without the usual red stain. 

v Tvpologicallv, again, this is the only site which has yielded Jour triangles 
— a form which would distinguish the industry as Geometric. Thus on . these 
two grounds the Teri industry will have two phases. The older one belonging to 
a fossil teri and hence of some geological antiquity. Provisionally Zeuner dates 
it to 4000 B.c. with a suggestion that further geological research may push it jack 
into the Pleistocene. 

Fig. 58 

Thia figures illustrates (1) microliths from Birbhanpur (1-18) and (2) from the ZVrii of South 

India. 


(1) Birbhanpur 

Lunates, asymmetrical points. No. 8 could also be 
called a “ transverse arrowhead.” 

1-5, 9 

B, 7,8 

Symmetrical Points 

10 

Borer 

11-12 

Parallel-sided blades 

14 

Scraper 

15-16 

Fluted cores 


W. ZsoMtn, ftp. eiL, p. t, 
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68. Mieroliths from Birbbaapuj (Mfl) tmd 'firmcvcUy ( 17 . 35 ). 
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17-1& 

20 

21*88 

23 

21-28 

20 

80 

81 

32-84 

89 

86-37 


Lun&tcs 

Point 

Asymmetrical points 

Bifacial points 
Obliquely blunted b!ade 
Borer 

Concave scrapers 
Core or chopper (?) 

Semi-circular flakes with, fully retouched area. These 
are described as transverse " arrowheads." 


Mysore 

A brgdmmber of microlithic sites have been reported tom Mg"™ ^ 
oarkiculariv from the districts of Chitaldurg, Bcllary, etc. since 189^ Ihtsc 
SrSs nfe studded with granite rooks. Very often the imerohths arc found on 
the hare surface of these hills or hillocks and ns such arc without any association. 
Rut at Jalahalli there is a narrow valley about a quarter of a mile wide. The 
oT'inite hills at places contain intrusive veins of milky quartz and rock crystals. 

Tt was here that Todd discovered some micruliths on the surface. But some 
It was here t . lover of black soil in a reddish soil horizon described 

bv'himas ‘ pelletic laterite.” ' Seshadiu has argued that this may not be true 
by him ^ puienc taw 1 ^ bc of a eo Uuvml nature and containing 

“ nedetic laterite ’* formed elsewhere and mixed with decomposed fragments 
offbeat granites,”* 7 The implement! ferrous horizon seems to be the top of the 

red layer or sometime the layer itself. 

Type* of microliihs 

Dr. Seshadhi groups this and other collections on typolog.cn! base. 

into ; 

It) Jalahalli microlitldc industry with a preponderance of crescents, 
points and arrow-heads, indicating a hunting economy and en¬ 
fiil Rr tbmatnri mierolilhic industry consisting primarily of parallel- 
sided flakes, and GravcUian-Iike penknife blades, implying a semi- 
urban culture in which arrow-head, crescent etc. are absent. 

There is also a third group, formed by KibbaouhaUi in .vd.iA there are three or 
or four types of scrapers, blades, and highly finished lunatts. 

SllWml , nt , vork elsewhere in India has shown that Brahmngiri micro* 
.... hubsequ^t work Clialcolithic culture-complex, 

SaaffS^JSSSSSsKS 

to 1800 B.C.. the purely geometric industry cannot be thought to that date. 
Probably it is early ami truly Mesolithic. 

BnWjm, jj., TM Stone V^Cul^cf^M^P^BUUrU Af*~r«. (MU). *», 
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North Karnalak 

Further up In Northern Karnatak the conditions are as in South-eastern 
India. Genuine microliths can he distinguished from blades of the Chalcolithic 
culture. Though both occur together in several sites along the river banks, the 
former occur exclusively, either in rock-shelter and caves like the Shidiapadi 
near liadami,® 8 and the foot-hills near Bilgi and also in the top, loose deposits 
capping tne old alluvium. 1 he material is generally earnelian and such varieties 
of chalcedony, though occasionally chert and jasper which formed the chief 
source or the Middle Palaeolithic people is also there. No site is so far excavated 
ami so no idea ean be had of the age of the microliths. 


Maharashtra 

The position in Maharashtra is not much different. Natural caves are 
few. However, large openings may be seen at the junction of the two lava 
I lows, for instance in the steep sides of the hills, about eight miles south of 
Sangnmner. But hill slopes, for instance, Dighi 68 near Poona on the Akndi 
roati, those near the University and the Fergusson College' 90 and the El lor a 01 
and Karla - caves are strewn with microliths. At one time, it is difficult to sav 
when or whether these were all workshops of the microlithic man. Veins o‘f 
agate, chalcedony and quartz criss-cross these basaltic lulls and plateaus. Raw 
material is thus plentiful. It is for us to decide what are tools and what are 
natural chips. Ninety-nine per cent of any collection will be found to be full of 
rejects, in which may be found even what are called “ bored flakes." These 
are cither natural or artificially removed Hakes from cores with natural (full or 
incomplete) cavities. No evidence is so far available that such bored flakes were 



ng.it mini ; %asiK ami v itc in the west to Faithan in the east, in Nasik and 
Ahmadnagar Districts were covered during the last aggradation phase with a 

£Z, k \ * F U ' V f' \v l ! ,csc .. ftb ®vul in microliths made principally on milky 

chaleedonj and agate. With a little experience one can easily distinguish these 
m.erohths from those of the Chaleohthie period. The former includes S 
cores, iunates (some very large), small parallel-sided and one- 
!f u es ’ f 'trapers of several types, and a large number of chips. On the 

jjjjJ bc «f ^turcJSl tlierive^fn Andhra, Kanmtak, 

India, baurashtra and Raiputana. If, the evidence fmm aT^T i* v 

^ct t id r ^L™S'“" deah “ bC “ n - V ®“ idc ' th ™ «“» ndcJKrU 
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Sahette Island, Bombay 

In the Konkan the Sal set te island is so far investigated to some extent. 
Whether we agree with Todd that Kandtvli Microlithic culture marks the end of 
rich cultural sequence beginning with the Early Palaeolithic or not, there is no 
doubt that this and other sites along the coast and the Thana creek and along the 
banks of the rivers like the Ul has in the north and the Amba in the south of Bombay 
speak of a wide-spread habitation during the microlithic phase. M These people 
inhabited slightly higher elevated grounds—usually rocks or hillocks and avoided 
the thicker jungle in the interior. It is likely that they preferred the region 
because it grows abundance of bananas and coconuts and abounds in fish and 
fowl. Haw material could be had in the river gravels as well as in the veins of 
chert, jasper etc. which abound in these hills. 

Toots {See Fig . 60) 

Hitherto no remains of their temporary camps Iiavc been discovered, 
except niicroliths. These also contain a few heavier tools like the mace-head 
or digging weight, chopper, besides a purely geometric microlithic industry. 
It may, therefore, be divided into an earlier and a later series. The former 
may be derived from the blade and burin industry, dependent primarily on hunt¬ 
ing* while the latter along with geometric forms and heavier tools like the mace- 
head ” may point towards a Food-producing stage. Todd lists the following 
groups of tools. Microliths (obliquely and wholly blunted, lunates, triangles, 
trapezes, trapezoids, drills), five types of cores and scrapers, mace-heads and 
axes. 


Fig. 60 


This figure illustrates (a) microliths from Jabalpur (1-14) and (t>) from the Bombay area 
(15-31) described by the Gordon and Todd respectively. 


(1) Jabalpur 

1-5 

6 

r-i8 
9, in 
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14 
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(2) Bombay Area 
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27, 80 
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Triangles 

Trapeze 

Lunatfs and asymmetrical points 
Awi or Borer 
Symmetrical Point 
Long blade 
End scrapers 


Triangles 

Trapeze used as " Transverse arrowhead 11 

Lunates on asymmetrical Points 

Awls, Borers or Drills 

Scrapers 

Burin 

Micro-burin 

King stone or mace-head 


9ft. Todd, K. R. U. in A.L, No. 8. 1900. pp. 1-16. 
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Fig. CO. Microliths f,«, Jablp* (MB) tod Bcnb.y (, Ml) ^ ^ ^ 
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Gujarat 

Gujarat has three different physingropliical divisions. Southern Gujarat 
which is in fact a continuation of Konkan is partly formed by recent alluvium of 
the rivers and the subsidence in sea level, whereas the eastern portion is hilly 
and forested and is indeed a part of the Central Lidian highlands. Northern 
Gujarat is supposed to begin from Ahmcdabod and continue up to the foothills 
of the Arvatlls. For all this region is covered by masses of wind-blown sand 
which petrological analysis has shown to l>c originally river silt,* 7 brought down 
by the erosion of the Aravallis. However, this feature extends up to Baroda 
and a little further south. 

S an rash tra constitutes the third division. It is like the Deccan Maha¬ 
rashtra, mostly a basaltic formation with older geological rocks exposed in the 
west-north-Tvest around Dwarka, the whole island (or peninsula which was later) 
ringed by a recent coastal belt. 

Now in all these three divisions Robert Bruce Foote ® 8 had discovered 
micro!iths. To these discoveries a number of new sites were added by the First 
Gujarat Expedition, mostly from Northern Gujarat. Some more in the Mu hi 
Valiev® 8 ami in the Banos Valley 78 have been brought to light by Or. Suddarao 
and fiis colleagues in the Baroda University. A number of surface discoveries 
have been reported from Saurashtra. 

During all this new* work, micro!iths have been found in a stratified context 
on three or four occasions. Of these the most important are the excavations at 
Langhnaj 71 , a railway station on the meter gauge line between Ambaliyasan and 
Vijapur in Mehsana District. 

Langhnaj (Set Fig. 60A 61 and Pis. V-VII) 

Langhnaj is not a solitary site, an oasis, but one of the hundreds (Subbarao 
lists over 80) in the sandy undulating alluvial plains of Northern and Central 
Gujarat. 7 * The topography is certainly different from what one sees in Kumtml, 
in the heart of the old land mass. Here are miles and miles of flat, sandy stretches 
where suddenly one finds two or three small hillocks of the same material enclose 
an indundatum lake, which keeps water for almost ten months in a year. The 
tops and slopes of these small hillocks which were lightly wooded are strewn with 
microliths. These, ns well as the river banks, were the resorts of the microlithie 
people. 

A series of small excavations were here conducted by the writer between 
1941-4 9, and again by Dr. SubbaBao in 1953. gratification is indeed difficult to 
temTin these masses of wind blown sand. Initially two main layers were 
detected. The top one of about 3 feet depth and dark brown in colour and a 

•7, See, KiUiH Iti Sakkaua, liuwh'gttiitnv. pp. 312-3. 

39. Footk, op. til., nttd clMuiGed list lay SjhuCali*, II. D. in Glory that wa* Gurjaradeni, Part I. 1043, 
pp. 34-40. 

«D. Journal .If, S . UhbtTMilg, Vol, 1,1032, pp, 34-72. 

To. An account of this is not yet published. 

71. For tlie latest review, see, II. D. in JGJiS. Vol. XVTII. 1056, pp. 27S-S4, and reference* la 

earlier work therein. 

72. For a distribution of lh«e mounds and site* «* S*wn*us, DwmIiIuIkiik*. Mu p, V Fig. 60A, 
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lower one of equal thickness, but of light brovvn earth and gradually merging with 
the main deposit below. Later, a more skilful effort showed tliat there were 
probably four layers (see Fig. 62a, 63a and pi. V). This was confirmed to some 



Fig. 62. (a) Section Trench at Langhnnj. Xortl.CTJi Gujarat. 

{b) Mace-hcad hum Langlmnj. 


extent when Professor Zuuner analyzed the soil samples chemically. Briefly, 
three main layers or cultural iones exist as follows : 


Section m dtmanakd 
on 28-1-47 


Zmntr'* amdysw 
on 15-1-49 


Cultural Zmt* 


LAyers I, la, 2 P 2ft, Dark 
brown sand 

Layer 8 upper half 
Layer 8 lower half 


Sand 1 ft.-3 ft. 


Sud 3 ft--4 ft. 


Bur Led soil. 


Prind Iff, Modem pottery, iron 
and mic eoliths. 

Per kid IL Old pottery* micro lithm 
and mace-head or ring-stone. 

Period L Pare vnkroUthic cul¬ 
ture with most of the human 
skeleton* and animal remain* 
like rhinoceros. 


Layer 4 upper tialf 4 ft**§ ft- 

Layer 4 lower half and below Knnkar and sandu 
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Prof. Zeuxer suggests that the sand dunes were formed when at the end of the 
dry phase (U) a slightly damper phase liad followed, which in its turn was succeed¬ 
ed by a drier phase. It was at this phase — sometime in the Late Pleistocene 
or early Holocene — that " more or less isolated dunes were blown over the land 
surface.” A soil developed on these dunes. 

Past Climate 

/ The climate was slightly wetter so that large inundation lakes were 
formed between the hollows of the dunes. A nomadic, hunting people lived on 
these mounds and along the river banks. The industry 72 consisting of blades, 
. iunates, trapezes, triangles, scrapers, points (symmetrical and asymmetrical) 
and a fe w burins and I luted as well as amorphous cores may be des cribed as 
geometric, but is on the whole coarse and crude, though the material is chert, 
agate, camelian and only occasionally quartz. Heavy tools so far are very few; 
only one mace-head or weight of digging stick of quartzite was found in a com¬ 
paratively later deposit (Pi riod II, Fig. 62b and pi. VII) in the excavation along 
w ith a few’ potsherds. A discovery of unusual interest by Zeuxer 73 who examined 
the huge rhinoceros shouldered blade w'as the use of this blade as an anvil for 
manufacturing mierolitlis. No less than eight artificial pits occur on its surface. 
[Fig. 65 and pi. VIZ). 

With these, particular by asymmetrical points which could be use das barbs 
and arrowheads the men hunted rhinoceros (PhiiioceTos unicornis L), hog deer 
( Hydaphm porcimus Zimm), Indian buffalo, Nilgai, Antelope {Boselaphus trago- 
cametm Pall), Black Buck (Antelope Cervicapra Linn and dog. All these, including 
ihe dog and the buffalo, according to Prof. Zeuner’s study seem to be wild. 
The fauna is thus of games, ami the people, primarily hunters and fishers (as 
besides animal bones, remains of fish vertebra and tortoise shell have been found). 
Shells of dentalium and of an unidentified material but of flat disc shape were used 
as decoration. [Fig, 65 and pi, VII), 1 

Along with raicroliths and a large number of bones and a negligible quanti- 
ty of popery, about 13 human skeletons have so far been found. These are of a 
fairly tall, thm, dobcocephalie people, with a slight prognathism. 


In spite of Zedner s preliminary geoehronological studies and of animal 
remains, no absolute date can be had for the Langhnaj culture. Subba rao’s 
excavation at Baroda indicate an upper limit, not later than 500 b.c. Since 
microUtiis of Langhnaj type were also found in the lowest stratum of river gravel 
below the earliest deposit of the Indus Civilization at Rangpur«and also at Rnjadi 
m Saurashtra it may afeobe argued that the Langhnaj Microlithic Industry is 
at least of equal antiquity if not still older, that is earlier than 2500 b c 


Ta ZEUSEi. F. E, In .Wan, Vol. LII, 1 ( 153 . pp, 123 * 1 , 

74, Svuoarxo, B.. Barodn Through the sign, BarmJlI. IR53, p, 13. 
Td* R*o, S, R,, In 1953-54, p, 7. 
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Pig. 65A. Microlitiis from Langlinaj. 
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Fig . 85A 

This figure illustrates all the principal types of microliths found in the escalations at 
Langhimj + 


1-7 

Different types of Triangles 

8-11 

Trapeses 

12-17 

Lunates and asymmetrical points 

18* 30-^1 

Boren or Awls 

19-70 

Notched and partly retouched flake, which might have 
been used as am arrowhead 

21-25 

Partly blunted back blades—retouched along the lower 
end only h and on the obliquely pointed side 

26-2f 

Straight bluntcdback and retouched edge 

28-29 

Blunted back and retouched edges giving a dull point 

32-84 

Burins (No, 33 from Akhdj) 

35-41 

Different types of Scrapers 

42-45 

Ordinary and fluted cores 

46-47 

Rubbers of haematite 


A further indication of the age of the culture is given by the skeletons andiX"' 
beads of dentahum shells. To Dr. {Mrs.) Karve certain physical features looked 
Negroid and she thought of Egyptian affinities. Dr. McCowJw who had worked 
on the Mt. Carmel skeletons with Sir Arthur Keith thought that the skeletons 
might well be compared with the Natuflan of Palestine. Of course, this view 
conveyed to the writer orally by Dr. McCoWN, when he visited India in 1958 and 
stayed at the Deccan College cannot be taken seriously until and unless a detailed 
comparison is attempted. However, Dr. (Mrs.) EhhVfcdt of Tubingen University 
after a very detailed and careful study of the 13 skeletons (including the one 
found by Dr. SubbArao in 1953} concludes** : h 

“ ™ u Vf 0fie compares the single traits and the combinations of 
traits with contemporary finds from similar areas, the result is small 
satisfaction. The small group of Langfumj skeletons, which is, 
moreover, not unified should not mislead us into drawing nnv vast 
conclusions. According to my interpretation, from the available 
material, the Langhnaj skeletons mainly indicate traits which are 
forReditemmid, and Veddids. but which could X 

In I His connexion it is noccssarv to dmw , i , 

denlHlium shell beads which served as decorat ion fnr thc bmt^l oM, t “ , 1 k - shn J ,t l ! 
and at Mt. Carmel ami Kl.irukitia in Cvpnis* £ analog “ 1U ^T| 

Arabian ^ onsid ' rable -«™* if *• »«*«« sourccVe the'GuIf .if 1 Cambay*orthe 




79a. From an unpublished report- 

7«. These arc considered byJAHXJ ln , fiam . 

in (Baum p,*+) istyplasl of the period (e . 6000 
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Though wc may trv tn arrive at the date of the Langhnaj MioroUthic Cul¬ 
ture in this way, still until wc know the exact nature of the mieroliths in the other 
two sub-divisions of Gujarat and their relation to the ecological setting, our 
conclusions must remain most tentative. Excavations of pure mioroUthic sites 
in these divisions or a much more extensive digging or microlithic levels m sites 
like Rangpur is necessary for a fuller knowledge, Latighnaj has shown us ^ hat 
promising field is there for knowing the nature of the primitive population of 
Northern Gujarat, 


Malwa 

No micro!iths had been reported from Western Malwa and Rajputana, 
though there was no reason why these should not he in these parts. In Malwa 
wc are able to distinguish between the Chalcolithic blade industry and the typical 
micro! iths collected by Khatri 77 from several sites in the valley of the ChsmbaJ 
and its tributaries. Since then a number of sites are being announced every 
year. 78 Besides the river valleys, the sandstone formations of the Western 
Vindhyan ranges contain numerous caves and rock-shelters. In addition to 
paintings and engravings, 7 * these arc strewn with microhths as are their counter¬ 
part in the east. 


Madhya Pradesh 

Hunter 80 had excavated a rock-shelter in the Mahadev Hills, Panchmarhi, 
M.P. and Ghosh,* 1 Banin Bari Cave near Panchmarhi. The former found 
mieroliths upto a depth of two feet or so along with a human skeleton. 1 he 
hitter’s report is not yet fully published. What is important to note m this survej 
is the fact that the whole Vindhya range from west to east is nut only a prolific 
source of mieroliths, but perhaps holds the key to the microhtluc « 
problem in Central India. Are the microhths the works of present, primitiv e 
tribes or their ancestors who inhabited these sheltered hills and forest* as re uge s. 
Or are they very much older f Planned exploration followed by one or two full 
excavations should help to understand these problems. 


Rajputana (See Fig . 66) 

In Eastern Rajputana it is the hilly flanks which yield mieroliths as shown 
by the work of Mis*!** and other observers.** These are rightly regarded as 
factory sites. So far, however, no habitation site has come to light. 

Western Rajputana was completely blank. But here too Mis****Jj"j| 
found two sites in the Luni valley. Further intensive exploration should rev ca 
many more, for beautiful raw material like chert of several shades, flmt,f««il 
wood etc. is locally available in the out-crops of limestone at Dhv» In 
Eastern Rajputana microlithie sites occur near such outcrops, but unlike in the 
Western, only small nodules are available. 


7t>. 

M. 

ftl. 

blue* noil. 

m. 

a*. 


Tt m Kiiattu, A* Ph. Stone Agr Cidhm* */ (Fh l>. ?• lia> 

7#, IjIJL* pp< Mis WiT'W, P- £5 ; pp- -a-s, 

».• waBsrsarflSfc—_<* 

LAM,, lBBO-81, ft. IB. 

Sfonr A# Culturt* *f Rnjfsuhme. p. 207. ff. 


Op, dp, p. 207 ' *Al AdMngwh, numerous rakralitha w«e Fcniad In blnfk soil. LAM,, 1000*01, p, 13, 
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However, no hint can be advanced as to the age of these Rajputana Micro- 
liths without excavations. The industry is primarily non-geometric. After 
this was written, the writer and his colleagues excavated at Ahar, Udaipur, 
A few microliths turned up in our excavations, as previously, and as at Gilund, 
hut all these do not belong to the Copper or Chalcolithie deposits, but to an 
earlier phase of a hunting and forest culture. And thus we may say that 
in this region too the Microlithic Culture belongs to a period earlier than 
2,000 B.e* 

Antiquity _ 

Tliis review shows that in a few areas in India the microliths claim a fairly 
good (geological) antiquity. This in Tinnevelly or at Birbhanpur or even at 
Langhnaj and Adamgarh might mean the latest Pleistocene times or the 
beginning of Holocene. The exact age in years is difficult to guess, but niaj 
be placed between 10,000-4000 a.c. 


Environmental change 

In all the regions, an environmental change was definitely there, though 
differing in intensity and nature from region to region. But on the whole, a 
climate drier than in the preceding phase may be generally postulated. This had, 
as in many parts of the world, created sand-dunes. These as well as raised, y, 
lightly forested regions were preferred as habitations by the microlithic people. 
Except in Northern and Central Gujarat no idea can be had of the contemporary 
fauna or flora (though even in Gujarat the evidence for the flora is almost ni). 
In Gujarat, the man was practically a hunter, and almost all the animals on « hom 
he subsisted were wild (or of hunting type) except perhaps the dog. It is argue^ 
from the presence of small flat querns {found so far in numerous fragments which 
cannot be put together and hence no idea can be had of its size) that man pro >.i > v 
pounded (wild) grains and might thus be placed in the higher rung of the ladder 
between a food-collecting and food-producing stage. This view does not seem to 
be justified. Firstly,the querns are indeed too small to pound anything on it. 
These are more like stones used today for preparing sandalwood and other pistes. 
Secondly , the writer, so far, has not come across a single gram in any one of the 
numerous excavations on the site or elsewhere m the region. The pottery evi¬ 
dence is also negligible. Not more than 10 to 20 sherds, not one indicating the 
probable shape of the vessel, have so far been recovered. Thus the Langhnaj 
Culture has got to be regarded as a Hunting and Food-Collecting one, whatever 
be its exact antiquity. 

With regard to the microliths— whether they contain geometric element 
or not—they might have evolved from the earlier “blade and bunn industry 
or from Scries il or Middle Palaeolithic tool complex. But nowhere such an 
evolution is available stratigraphically. The Kurnool evidence is not from one 
stratified site, but a typological grouping of the collection from a number of sites. 

So we may end with the observation that the microlithic industries have 
a wide distribution, excluding Assam, the Panjab plains and Kerala and are asso¬ 
ciated with an environmental change; that they do indicate a change m the mode 
of life of man in India; but it is not exactly clear whether the microliths developed 
out of the earlier lithic industries or due to the influence of some external stimuli. 



CHAPTER IV 

NEOLITHIC AND CHALCOLITHIC CULTURES 

^ 1T ,* LE annoimcing the general series of lectures, no specific mention was made 
of the Neolithic cultures. This was done advisedly. Even though the first 
neoh h—a ground or polished stone implement—was found as far hack as 
184. even after 100 years we really do not know much about the Neolithic 
Culture or Cultures in India. At best the various surface finds and some from 
t\xr excavations can be plotted on a map and inferences mav be drawn from 
the distribution pattern regarding the different types of tools and various cultural 
mllucnecs. Tins indeed is extremely inadequate and helps Itttle in understandino 
dvilizftiim aUCe ° f * cultural sta g e which takes us to the very beginning of 

Neolithic and Ckalcolitkic 

Neolithic truly is a sub-division of the Stone Age and originaUv was 
conceived on a purely technological basis. It connoted that at this time the 

since been'iriven L , Th * S,n ^ le of neolithic has long 

ill v ' . “ ■ - P' now means a cultural or economic staae when man 

hail learnt not only to smooth his stone tools by different methods but nhnvp ill 

&sSn'rr! t l A ^ ture 

.IS Kn )wn. In addition nmrv had begun to domesticate animals ike Hie caw nr 
OX sheep or goat, pigs and dog. He also made pottery. 2 * All these singly or 
collectively imply that man lived at a fixed place. Hr was no longer a liunter 
a hunter moving from place to place in small groups but had an org-mlrcd 
community or social life. Thus he eea^',1 i* “ 1 atl 1 or ^ an '. /<en 

t = ' 

provinces. («) (4) o-l and (d\ Thk h exivtl ! 1 ? data "ito four neolithic 

not make a s^rp^stinctit^^etwron'thrNe^Hiic^inl^thrfci^ I ■* 

cultural stages of man’s development. It is no doii Kt mi p i-u * _ _Cha1 eolithic 
overlap and do overlap and therefore Si ic .hit., u , 1 vecy.pftcD 

NellbS^^ 

a clear picture of the cultures which have been brmi»ht t, I U l ■ ?£ ,' W f to have 
m Central and Western India and to i? ht ^M tin the,ast 10 years 

surface distribution of groundT? h wha ‘ w * kuow of * ht ‘ 
Before going into details, it should be pointed oiiiTi t},tm and Eastern India, 
unplemcnt, irrespective ef it. exact type, is abundant in theE^dSouth"” 

1. According to Dr. F. R. Alutttk, 11 PiVlihoJ KxcavaUoni » arm: . „ , 

by HiSj rtSS'in S’ T *“* W 

MCttca suww ^ 

cultures hove horn unearthed. q Ky ™P«l'Wly pre-pollcry {»(«, cjfed D-wrwnic) K«S 
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Western India it has so for been found only in the Deccan and very easuaEy In 
Central India and elsewhere in the North. In the South-east and in the East, 
it seems to form the basic industry. In addition, copper tools have not been 
associated with stone tools in the East and the South, except for solitary occurrences 
of a copper chisel and a copper and bronze rod at Brahmagiri, and also at Piklihal 
nearby, whereas in the West and Central India, it seems to occur more frequently. 
Likewise, short, parallel-sided blades do not occur invariably in the East. Again 
no cutting and heavy tools—whether of stone, copper, bronze—are reported from 
the Grey Ware levels in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab and South-east Rajput ana. 3 ' 
Thus the content of the various cultural complexes is indeed different and we 
should on the evidence say that the cultures of the East and the South formed 
the true Neolithic cultures. Those of Central India and the Deccan constitute 
the Chaicolithie cultures, whereas those of the Gauge tic Valley fail into another 
group. 


Taking these factors into consideration, it is here proposed to group the 
zones on certain technological grounds. It is not the occurrence of a few copper 
or bronze objects, the number of which lias generally been very small, but the 
knowledge of smelting copper that is important. Thus the criterion of the 
difference between a Neolithic and Chaicolithie or Bronze Age culture is techno¬ 
logical. 

J \ 

Admirable though this criterion is, it is rarely that sufficient evidence is 
available to decide from the discovery of a few copper objects in an excavation 
or a hoard, whether these are really imports from a genuine copper-smelting and 
forging area or the products of a local industry. Subsidiary criteria have there¬ 
fore to be resorted to. Two of these have been here utilized. 


Other Criteria 

The first is potterv. As per present evidence, in Eastern India, in the 
absence of proper excavations, 4 no pottery is recorded. In the south-eastern, 
the pottery is basically hand-made and partly made on a turn-table ; whereas 
in the rest — Western and Central India — wheel-made pottery is the rule, the 
hand-made being an exception and confined to huge storage jars and the like. 


The second criterion is the presence of the lithie blade and ground stone 
industries. From Eastern India, only the ground stone tools are known, the 
association of the blade industry with it not being yet established. J In the 
South-east, it appears, we have to make a sub-division : (a) Southern India having 
hand-made potterv and ground stone industry, but no (or very little of) stone 
blades, (/#) "South-eastern India, having a stone blade industry in addition to the 
above two. In Western India (Maharashtra) the stone blade industry plays a 
major role, the ground stone industry occupying a minor one. 


9a. A lain anile excavation at Ah-nr. Udaipur In l Ml-52 ww<l to *lww that the ■cxplmtatimi of eappet 
*ii Hie main TCinomic bums of tiir <-urly setUtw in Hie valley. See, Sankxoa. II. D.. /.Z-JV., September l, 
>M2, p. 322. 

4. See however below ■ .malt note based cm a recent excavation at U*ripo<l». Orissa. 

5. However, aa mentioned below, it appear* that a true mkwlltldc industry underlie* the pmmd-rtww 
Ludiiftxy. 
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(A) Pure Neolithic 


■ i Antral India, including Rajputana and Saurashtra, the ground stone 
industry is sn far absent, whereas the blade industry is very prominent in Central 
India, but not so much in Rajputana and Saurashtra. 

T h -wL lth tbcse t,irce enteria ft) nature of pottery—hand-made or wheel- 
n ade ; ( 11 ) the presence or absence of ground stone industry ; (m) as well as the 

liSM:::! UStry ‘ *? ay P™™***^ distinguish between Neolithic and Chalco- 
Jithic cultures in Pemnsular India as follows : 

comprising (*} the whole of Eastern India, with only ground tools. 

Eg. Assam, Bihar and 
Bengal 

(iij North-eastern India with (a) grouud and bone tools 
Eg. Kashmir (A) pottery 

{tia) Southern India, Eg, Lower with (a) ground tools 

-Iysorc (frj pottery (hand-made) 

comprising (m) South-Eastern India. with (a) ground tools, 

Eg, North Kanmtak (&) blade tools 

(ir) NorthAVest India, with (e) hand-made pottery 

Eg. Early Baluchi Cultures. * J 

" G ^ wat #1 %- (d) houses of wattle and 

Langhjiaj (no traees of houses} daub. 

(O Chalcolitliie comprising (v) South-Eastern, Western with (a) blade tools 

SL^JStiut 

' (.) Sm of wattle and 

daub, 


(B) NeolithJc- 
ChalcoUthic 


(D) Chaleolithic 
Bronze Age 


(E) Chalcolithic or 
Bronze Age 


comprising {«) North™ and Western.India with [a) blade tools 

X,Jr d “ PailJftb ' Sau - (*> whccl-made pottery 

rabfltra (e) tools of copper ajid 

bronze 

(d) baked brick houses 

»S3iiiSl <*>{■*«£« «d 

J 1 bronze (?) no stone tools. 

(c) houses of wattle and 
daub or mud walls with 
atone plinth, 

I^COvSy^f^Sic? 1 p^sl^thefaSSne^f 1nr< ‘ em 7 sa £ ed - 

co-exbtence of two cultures at sliehtlv differ! S£ J m ? Slte - *ts vioinityor 
depends upon the chance of exoavnii/.r tv<ds ls not ruled out. Much 

Nothing illustrates this better than aii^kV'r CV°L th ? area excavated. 

District, At the former site numerous ston a ' l * P'khhal, both in the Rmehur 
in a later, well-conducted excavation 4t f< Ti3 e f licr ' but not one 

found [dong with the pound .tone axes, and “ ““ ™° 

tittle knowledge avsHTblc'tciday! * S s,r,< % provisional, applicable to our 
Dating 

book, The Ind^VaUey OviLizaSon^* bt! , dlscusa5on of **nous groups in this 

»«-> in station, its maturer phase at least, is dated by C-U 
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method to c. 2500 B.e„ thus confirming its hypothetical dating based on stylistic 
and other evidence. The various Chalcolithic cultures, particularly the Aav* 
datolian of Central India, and that of the Banas Valley are again c. 1800 u c. 
and thus seem to he contemporary with or follow closely the decline of the 
Indus Valiev Civilization. These in their turn are followed by the I muted 
Grey Ware Culture in the Gangctic Valley, and with a break {or without break) 
by the lustoric cultures in Peninsular India. 

No exact date is yet available for the Eastern Neolithic, But it is believed 
to be later ; but how much late, cannot be said at the moment. But the South¬ 
eastern Neolithic or “Neolithic*Chalcolithic” in our terminology has been dated 
by C*14 to e. 20CK) b.c. and is thus partly contemporary with the decline of the 
Indus Valley Civilization. 


Chronologically thus the development of various regions is very uneven 
and cannot be treated in a very logical wav, beginning with the Neolithic and 
passing through the Chalcolithic and Bronze Age into the Iron Age or the Early 

Historic, 

The expansion of the Indus or Harap pa Civilization 
the Painted Grey Ware Culture of the Gangetic Valley 

Cultures of Centra! India and the Deccan. Description of the Neolithic Cultures 
of Eastern and South-eastern India is take up last, to be followed h\ the dis 
(Mission of significance of these new discoveries. 


A 

The Bronze Age and Chalcolithic Cultures or Northern, 
Central and Western India 

The Indus or Harappa Civilization 

During the last ten years extensions of the Harappa or Indus \ alley 
Civilization have been located in East Punjab and Uttar 

Delhi; in Nortli Rajputana in the former State of Bikaner, in Kutch and am » 
all over Saurashtra, and Central and bouHiern Gujara as ^ 

the west not only at a number of places m Baluchistan but right on its sea coast. 

Equally significant are some of the new features. 

The frontiers of this civilization which were already very extensive, 4 some 
1 000 miles bv 5 00 miles have been further extended by some hundred miles both 
in the east and the south {Fig . 67). Thus roughly the 

12 00 x 700 miles = 1 84,00,00 square miles, in area. Not only is its 1 ast CM ns 
remarkable *ncl Unique for » 

the then contemporary or immediately earlier or la < r c * . * t j ‘ c : v fli za _ 

worthy for the almost unfailing uniformity of the vanoi -P briVk 

turn such as town planning (including anfrbnck 

houses, sanitation, pottery, seals, ornaments, weigh s a ^ y 

of disposal of the dead.** No doubt a few variations have been observed m Patten 


A. 


WncxiAm, R. E. M.. TA* Indus Cu«ewofii>»». p- 


. - •. , h flmrfnM at Mkcd d*v hncmtntbta tand wUlde Sind 
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untiiTulfrrnorKnnr 1 ®" 5 ' » Ut ? ,K,t '“ not t,iscusse(I here in detail unless ud 
until lull reports of three or four important excavations are published Xevert hr 

VVwT'if*** U" lfyl ? g f “ ct " rs «™ to be actively working behind this feature 

Li n? it JSl know-a great governmental o^anieation, or the 

same feXms of theh ?it n v iTI or unintentionally to repeal the 

Sjgvi * fensaw assKasss 
^t£Sa.-sfsjsss Bsasra sag 

si&i-fSSiSri -f™’:=s fitsraa: * 

East Puffjab and Gauge tic Valley 

Mcerut E ,uui V seveml sites^'flikaner JSSASSh ^" Xhun ^ ■— 
some lapse of time bv the Painted frcviv ,r , ieat -. slte ® Werc wcupicd after 
by the Harappans. ^LuSShtealh? P»I>k *tar they were abandoned 
the main Harappan GriSSSfdiSSi S^JSSS ° ^ diircrent * At U ' ih * ] 
replacement by another culture, At Someth ahh„J° d , de «l neration . hut no 
have been noticed in the potterv forma in i iV- t ^ ^’has) a few Harappan features 
the habitation began lTth,v£* , * > W '"? h iu<lira, “ »><“ 

influence became dominant. Tht?w^ notihe L L «, n S S °" n 1 “ s , t whcn otllCT 
evolution is witnessed after Periods Z*zLT* i R ? n S pUr ’ where a kind of 

was not forcibly replaced or atoSStonS’ hu^ehanl^im ^ ^W " 1 cuIture 
one owing, of course, to contact with newer ctmcms Thn?^' J nt ° Vh W 
Harappan Civilization is different in the p nn ; (! i w , us the sto *y of the 
outlying provinces of its culture spread. * ' and Sauras htra, two of the most 

tions, though the aeeounfc 1 cannot be \n anv*nm ^ tht ? rcgional manifesta- 
arc published. e in an - V scnse ™less definitive reports 

Sites in East Panjab 

and other small™ tributeriteof th/twr'^tleT i° Un<1, to t,ate * on the Sirs* 
districts of Ambala, Jullandar and Bhatffi S ? ; comprised within the 
pniunpal site, wc have Bikkuni^ or Dhe? Main lillT 1 } n P ar - which » the 
Howra {having an extensive mound) nhJJ * ft K t t ’ rala P Ura * Clmmkaur, 
ucar Juliandar and Raja Sikak * 2 iniles tr. n,^ r ^ nV ?^’ Dho e r h Madhopur,* 
I)hang and Mcrhanwall are sitiiatecf on Lhe SiT* of P ^dkot. The sites at 
hills. It is therefore felt that the Hanoimn * 1 rrilc ^ s und flat surfaces on the 

along the valleys of smaller rivers If I h k I!rV >r ° CCC ^i t int0 the terrain 

mean a regular colonization. Simile r uTmtr^ by further work, it may 
where sites of the Chalcolithic period of iS ^ ltness€;d >n the Deccan, 

hilly terrains, which even now Kokte ^ 451 ty ** arc in very 

7. I.AJt.f 1|S3<54, p. 88. 

S. IbltL, 1638*57, p . yy. 

®- 1636*56, p. 78. 
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Rupar 

So far only Rupar 10 and two sites nearby called Bara and Salmira have 
been partially excavated, These have yielded very significant evidence regarding 
the relationship between the Harappan. and the later Painted Grey Ware Culture. 
The Harappan occupation at llu par took place on the lluviatile sandy deposits ; 
Bara was built with the debris of late Harappan material; Sidaura, only 300 yards 
to the east of Bara began with the Painted Grey Ware. In addition, at Rupar 
itself the latter ware was found over the two phases of the Harappan culture. 
This juxtaposition proves that the Harappan is the earliest culture in the region, 
and the Painted Grey Ware came much later. The pottery forms at Bara show 
new forms, not known in the true Harappan, but found in Bikaner. This 
further seems to suggest that Bara continued to be occupied when Rupar was 
abandoned by the Ilarappans. Thus in East Panjab it will be possible to buildup 
a regular sequence of cultures within the Chalcolithic beginning with the Harap¬ 
pan, late Harappan, degenerate Harappan, gap, Painted Grey Ware, and the 
N. B. P. 

The mound at Rupar is nearly SO ft. high, and occupies a strategic position, 
vis, at the junction of the plains anti the Himalayan foothills. Here the Sutlej 
enters into the fertile plains of the Punjab. Owing to this fact, it was repeatedly 
inhabited and also destroyed, as it lay on the path of the invaders. 11 The 
several strata show six cultural periods, of wdneli the first, two fall within the 
proto-historic period. Period I constitutes the Harappan and its derivatives, 
and therefore it is sub-divided into two phases. Its lower deposits exhibit a late 
plmse of the mature Harappan, while the upper deposits introduce new ceramic 
traditions. 

Not much is known about the houses, though four phases of the Harappan 
buildings were encountered, because the excavations were limited in extent. 
However, one can definitely say that from the very beginning live first settlers 
used tin- local material in the shape of river pebbles, roughly hewn kanjsar stones, 
besides the traditional material via. mud-bricks and baked bricks 1 * with which 
thev were familiar. Mud was also used as mortar. 

While the ornaments of faience, and various other beads, the steatite seal, 
terracotta cake, chert blades and bronze celts arc but replicas of the now well 
known sites of Mohcnjodaro and Harappa, and need no comment, the pottery 
assemblage 18 shows a few variations, which might be explained as a regional 
phenomenon, nr as the excavator thinks, a degeneration or a new feature, live 
typical Harappan forms include the dish-on-stand, cylindrical beaker, Hat platter, 
shallow basin ami perforated brazier. The goblet with pointed bottom is rare, 
and absent in the upper levels of t he 1 larappan phase. On the contrary, character¬ 
istic incised designs on pottery make their appearance now. 

Interesting, however, are the burial practices. These confirm once again 
that among the Ilarappans, the cemetery was always at a little distance away 

to. Ritpnr n alxnit S3 mile* from CiuAdiRnrh. 

II, I.A.R.. 105S-54, p, T and Siiamia, Y. 11, " ill MU Ktfla, S«. 1.2. 

[>[>. 121-2'J. 

IS. Ibid., I0&R.O4, p. T. 
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from the main habitation area. It is now a low mound, about 160 ft. to the 
west of the inhabited area. This was disturbed by the Painted Grey Ware people. 
However, some skeletons have remained intact. The grave pits, S ft. x 3 ft, X 
2 ft., were dug into the natural soil. Within the pit, the body was placed in an 
extended position, with the head usually towards the north-west. In one case, 
the body lay north-south. Most burials had a group of pots at the head, feet and 
on the sides of the body. But in one burial, the pots seemed to have been 
arranged first and then covered with earth. The body was placed last (where?) 
and the pit was finally sealed. 14 The number of pots was not uniform, but 
varied from 2 to 26. This might be according to the status in life of the individual 
buried, and so give some idea of the needs, while alive and dead. 16 

Bara 

The work at the nearby mound of Bara is very briefly noticed. As 
mentioned earlier it consists principally of the very late Harappan phase. Some 
pottery forms are new, whereas there is diversity in slips and paintings , 14 which 
is not found in the lower levels at Rupar: large water-jars and cooking vessels, 
and bare horizontal or wavy incised lines , 17 a feature which is supposed to be 
present in the Harappan sites in Bikaner, but unknown at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro. 


Alamgirpur 

Alamgirpur 18 in Uttar Pradesh continues the storvof the Harappan expan* 
sion in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, The site is situated "about 2 miles off the left 
bank of the Hixidon, a tributary of the Yamuna, It is 17 miles west of Meerut 
and 28 miles north-east oi Delhi, It is worth watching whether this Indian city 
also becomes one of the Harappan outposts, and thus the oldest continuously 
inhabited capital in India. Excavations here revealed four periods of occupation, 
periods I and II respectively belong to the Harappan and Painted Grey Ware 
cultures. Both, however, are separated strati graphically and culturally. The 
top snrtaee oi Period I was hard and whitish suggesting a long exposure. It was 
further found covered with weather-worn potsherds. 


building phases were brought to light in the excavations proper, but 
Jam-burnt houses have been evidenced by the occurrence of two sizes of bricks ; 
Hie smaller Jl^tol I J in. x to 6£ in. and 2§ in, to in. in thickness and the 
larger averaging 11 m. X 8 in. x 4 in. Some of the bricks bore three figure marks. 


I here is nothing to note about pottery, ornaments, etc. which are identical 
in tv pe with hose of the true Harappan. Interesting are the platters with a ring- 
base or three low legs and troughs bearing incised Harappan symbols. If the 
low-legged plates were used for making bread, as it is suggested by Dr. Sharma, 
then the antiquity of the present contrivance is verv great. The existence 
or woven cloth was provided by mipressions on a trough. The yarn seems to be 

14* /JJt* IDS4-55* p r 0, 

ay- 1 “** ^ *™ “»* >**> j-i «b.. Mu., ot it. e-i, 

10* PL IXII-IXY. 
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fine, though not of uniform thickness. Among the animal figurines, those of a 
bear (t) and a snake deserve notice, (Cf. Snake motif on Lothal II pottery p.166), 

Saurashtra 

.As far hack as 1934-36, Saurashtra had yielded evidence of Harappan 
penetration, bandit Vats 19 and Prof. GiruRYE 20 discovered Rangpur and 
carried out preliminary digging there, hater it was farther excavated on a very 
small scale by the writer and Dr. Dikkjixt. The latter scholar 31 thought from 
his studv of pottery that Rangpur had little of Harappan traits. Since then the 
site has been more fully explored by Shri S. It. RaO« whohasundoubted evidence 
of Harappan occupation there 23 . Soon after Lothal was disco 1 vered hy the last 
mentioned scholar* 4 . Now every year explorations bring to light more and more 
sites of this culture almost all over Saurashtra—eastern, western, northern, south¬ 
ern and even central (which was supposed to be immune from tins enveloping 
movement) so that the whole of the peninsula seems to have been colonized 
by the Haiappans. If they came from Sind, as it seems most probable then the 
coastal route 33 seems to have been preferred, small groups arriving by boats 
which would keep as near the coast as possible. Whetlier Kutch was first colonized 
and Saurashtra later, or the former was treated as a half-way house (the destina¬ 
tion being Saurashtra) cannot lie definitely known, 3 * unless Kutch is fui y explored 
and one or two sites excavated which would prove the priority of the Kutch liarap- 
pan over that of Saurashtra. To date, typically Harappan pottery—perforated 
ar, handled bow], dish-on-stand besides steatite heads microl.ths and copper 
objects —have been reported from the surface at Desalpur, 37 on the left bank of the 
Moral river, Nakhtrana taluka, and Todia Timbo 20 inXakhpat taluka. 

Northern Rajasthan 

In Northern Rajasthan through which flow the Yedic Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati rivers, a number of Harappan sites have been discovered. Sir Aurei 
Stein noticed a few in the extreme western border m the firmer Bahawalpur 
State (now in Pakistan). Many more were noted by Shn A. Ghosh. 01 ihcse, a 
site called Kalibangan on the southern hank of the Gli^gar (ancientSarasva ti) 
in Ganganagar District has been systematically dug since 1981. The ^lent 
habitation was spread over an area of about a quarter of a square no ' 
from the beginning consisted of two closely kmt but distinct mouiids. The ™ 
on the east Is larger and higher (II metres or 36 ft.), the second being 8 metres 
nr 26 ft. But their size is not the only distinguishing feature. While both the 
mounds show the chriuhnslk- Hu rap pan weft-oriented roads and housesand 
drains alongside, a sure sign of town planning, t hr western mmiiu vi a . 

reveal a massive mud-brick platform over which stood houses or remains of a 

10. 1084-05, pp. M-S* 

20. Gikjbyx Id vol. Ill (N.S,) P 1039. pp- 8-11. 

11. IliKsn tT, M. G„ B D.CJtJ. VoL XI. 105®, PP ' 

22. I..4JL, 1058-54, p, t i I&54-S3, p, 58 ; 1O50-5T. p- M- 

24 Th* full report i. in pwjw. and 1 1 «ped«l la be publuin*! in 1882. 

34- J. _rf.lt, 1855-58 and Inter. 

25. See, htnmer, below writer'll OBBOM*, P- l* 4 - ■ . ... . A . t 

=0. It mi. 5. n. “ F.xeavatkmn at Lothnl " In E-Itf W-No* W 
DcHlpiir in Kutch ami Lothnl are the caiMat llArappm, in Kutch nnd Saumabtn respectively, 

27. 1055-50, p, 70, II u negwded H a very prtdOiing «tr- 

28. JWA. 
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aS Harappu and Mohcnjodaro. Hence Shri Lai conjectured that 
Kalibangan could he a third provincial capital, guarding the Sarasvati Valiev. 380 
However, further work this season (1962} has not confirmed Lal’s surmise. * 

But another explanation is possible for the supposed mud-brick rampart 
and the only extensive remains of the burnt-brick drains found so fur-** cither 
m this trench or elsewhere on this mound. This mound overlooks the Gliaggar 
river and is also smaller and so is likely to be more easilv Hooded than the eastern 
H f* n t L 'j ? he ! ircd of ? ram l mrt and baked bricks. However, this point should be 
settled by the actual " contents ” of the houses in. the western mound. Whatever 
the construction of houses shows features peculiar to this site or the vaflev. 
iimike elsewhere, the houses by and large have been built with mud-bricks 
the latter often plastered with a coating of mud. (PL XI, Fig. 7&A) The floors 
made of rammed clay were payed with terracotta nodules, interspersed with 
fi!!« -‘Ti e b l fs ? f . c J arcoal ‘ Not <*n!y this method of flooring survives in 

Hu mclSSrnt^l^rf* 8 n ° te i d b> U?f but theS( ‘ nodu,es * on thc erosion of 
in th^SSn’ X vn the su i facc ' ^ « prominent feature not noticed either 

m tht Indus V alley or other protohistone and historic sites in India. The famous 

snv X tLrThk e w for fiot,rs < t}l «i»gb it is difficult to 

sax wntrhcr this was their primary or secondary use. 

knmen^lfc.l^ST? were roofed Mo^njodaro, Harappa and Lothal is not 

Shri Lnl thinks -t S ^ { 01md w °“<len ™fterc embedded in mud and 
Sat ,m. i e,K.f f. h ■ m,g h»ve supported, svith a cushioning of reeds, a 

Mat mud rnof such as is m vogue m the region today.”** Another intrmuinw 

feature of these houses is the presence of " small oblong enclosures of mud-bricks 

SSasSTKES: JfgjJiM of " :4 

be determined, m tnert ^ 16 cxac ^ purpose could not 

terracotta, ZnmntS w/Th fScfcfcjSf? , aHentin ";. One is a small 
pointert nose, rather thick tower tin ...77^' eyes, straight, 

similar head from Mohc^r^Lth^L^i>S'?e.t. ,,1 • 14 °° rtainl . v 
notable and charmimr is the t~»ISf « fc,l ! ,,res aru missing. Equally 
(PL XII, Fig 70C) ' terracotta figure of a charging bull or goat 

superposition showf Wnrf ^ Otters on potsherds which by their 

was written from ri^ht toTft Bu ST* 1 ° U £ thnt ^ndus script 

Mortimer Wheeler remarked on L d's lecture thm ^1 be ™ emb< r rc d, Sir 
boustrophedon (that is written from lr»f> t/ ■ l l t uit ^ndns script was also 
from Kalibangan do not “ "«)■ ,TKm these potsherds 

the Indus script, P exclusive evidence as to the method of w'riting 

m “ " 4 ' ,W ' J * r> - 444 “"' l ' **-> P . si. 

M. n. Ltil iiml SliTi n\ tEST* ° f ^ lite « «d IM^, hy l,, c klmUmt of st , fj 

LaL, MurcU Jflwfc!, |j r 
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However, the most important data which Kalibangan provides is the 
insight into the origin or f better* earlier phases of the Indus civilization. Last 
season (1961), the lower levels had yielded thin, undipped, dull red ware. The 
shapes seem to comprise small and medium-sized globular pots with a small out- 
turned rim* Usually there is a broad black hand round the neck* followed by 
other bands and patterns* 

Pottery believed to be similar was previously noticed by Wheeler in the 
p re-defence deposits at Harappa in 19-46 and recently has also turned up at Kot 
Diji in Sind. {See Fig, 71) However, some scholars who have handled the pottery 
from these sites feel that the correspondence is not very close. This season (1962) 
Shri Thapar has succeeded in isolating it at Kalibangan in the earliest layers. Thus 
there is no doubt that such a pottery was not the regular feature of the Harappan 
culture. Now the question is, is it pre-Harappan or proto-Harappan, that is, does 
it belong to a people who were quite different From the Harappanfolk, or does it 
belong to the Harappans themselves, but in their initial, formative stage when they 
did not cover their pottery with fine red slip, nor make it very sturdy, and further 
decorate it with characteristie Indus designs? In understanding this problem, 
pottery should not be the only diagnostic feature* A site 15ke Kalibangan ii more 
fully dug (as it seems it will be) should also inform us about the details of life - 
method of house construction, house-hold objects, tools and weapoiis—of the two 
or three main phases at the site. All these would help in asecrtiLiniug whether 
these phases are but the reflections of an evolving way of life or of different people 
with different ways of life. 

Added significance is lent to this problem because we have almost identical 
Carbon- 14 dates for the top phases of Kalibangan and Lethal, viz, 4UT0 ± 11 5b. p. 
and 3980 ± 115 b.p* And if these phases have also yielded identical or similar 
pottery and other objects_ then it would mean that the same forces were at 
work in both these regions, lower Saras wati valley and northern Saurashtra. 
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Fig. 71 Pre-def*jtce pottery from Har&pp». 
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So far as it is known, the top phases at Lot 1ml distinctly reveal a new pottery. 
Such is not the case At Kalibangan. 

Why did the Harappans go to Saurashtra? Was it a migration or coloniza¬ 
tion or an outward march from Sind for “capturing markets”? Unless the 
causes of the destruction of the Harappan civilization in Sind and Harappa are 
well known, the question of this migration or coming as refugees may be ruled 
out. The last alternative can be considered only if we know of the existence of 
some earlier inhabitants in Saurashtra who wen'sufficiently advanced culturally 
so that trade relations with them would be profitable. Of course, while finally 
discussing this point, the oft-repeated expressions that the Harappans were 
traders and chose site near some river and sea ports have to lie taken into account. 
A suitable port is necessary, if there is a eontinous water traffic hy sea or river 
No conclusive answer can lie had at this stage; nevertheless, the question may be 
discussed a little more fully after we know of the Harappans in Saurashtra in 
some detail. 


1’irst Rangpur, then Lotha!, were the only partially excavated sites. 
However, since 1958 Kojndi near Hajkot seems to he another important Harappan 
settlement, and there might be a few more, if not many. Lethal nevertheless 
remains the only extensively excavated Harappan habitation in Saurashtra. ’ 

Lotkal 

i . S fA U * dead Bat aUu^al marshy low-land called “ Bfial” in Gujarati 
almost at the junetmu of north-eastern end of Saurashtra Peninsula and main¬ 
land Gujarat, it nmv be claimed by both. Today Saragwala, the village which 
shelters Lothal (mound of the dead) 3 * is included in Ahmadabad District, being 
nearly 00 miles due south of that city. Anciently, the site midit have hem 
on the confluence of the rivers Bhogava and the Sab'armati which is now removed 

ass 

nt " in,,e the cstu!ir - v i>roui!ht "»■« 

In fact, a careful topographical study of the region would show that Lothal 
once was on or very near the sea. For, now the region of the Nal lake marsl es 
which joins Saurashtra Peninsula with mainland Gujarat was as was well intern 
by the writer in the Bombay Gazetteer™ some 2,000 years ^ nr in The 
the Indus (. is ihzation. under sea which connected itself with the Pnlf n r p > 
on the south-east and that of Kuteh on the I 

Iu.ve been an island. Later silting in the above mentioned'gnir and the 
dem.Bo mte.dcvd formed a low, marshy land, which c^n now XS 
flooded during the monsoon and becomes an inland late, locally known as ‘ War 
Its southern part is called Bhnl. Here is situated the mound 0 f Lothah 

The area is so fiat that no one can imagine that tw A ^ , 

harbours the debris up to a depth of 22 ft. Superficially it look lit- mount * wlllc h 
on a large body. Within this debris are enshSttTrS?rfa ? ™ i Ft 
according to the latest interpretation of the building levels, showing signs'of 

M. H-p Iti tilu&tr&trit Lttufoji Mmet* Frburarv» 25* IJHJi. p. aijs 

Bombay Cavtfctr, YaL Vlll t K&tMawfir p r 
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destruction by flood and other material data, had witnessed two main periods. 
Period I, having four sub-phases and dated between 2500 b,c.-1500 b.c, is 
regarded as the manifestation of mature Harappan Civilization, while decadence 
characterizes Period II (1500-1000 B.c.} 31 - As the mound and the surround¬ 
ings imperceptibly merge, the exact extent of the town is difficult to calculate, 
but it is suggested® 2 that the town must have been twice as large as that in¬ 
dicated by the present mound.” 


ZWn 

Though small, some 2 miles in circumference, it was a well-laid out town, 
a “ miniature Mohenjodaro ’V 13 with a rampart encircling main habitation, a 
cemeterv without at a distance of one furlong in the north-west corner, and a 
unique, 'large brick-built enclosure, which might well be a dockyard, the first of 
its kind to be unearthed in India or anywhere else. Lothal thus exhibits the 
characteristic features of the “ twin metropolis ” and something new in addition, 

'i< 


“ The town ” it is said, 34 was divided into six blocks, each built on an 
extensive mud-brick plat form of a varying height. So far four streets, two from 
north to south ami two from east to west, with two side lanes have emerged from 
the excavations. On one side of a street lies a row of 12 houses. Smaller houses 
on either side of another street arc believed to be shops, each with two or three 
rooms, with different dimensions, 12 ft. x 9 ft, to 8 ft. X 6 ft. A few larger houses 
measured 72 ft. x 42 ft. Some had verandahs in front, while others had a 
central courtyard with rooms around. The houses of artisans hkc coppersmiths 
and bead-makers were small and made of mud-bricks. 


The town had, as usual, a fine system of sanitation which included a 
public drain, internal drainage which was joined with the mam road, bitumen 
paved bath-rooms and lavatories with a soak-pit behind. A very elaborate 
drainage in.a large house in the south block built over a terraced platform 
coupled with a separate well might have belonged to an important person, 
might be a public house, since it overlooks a large dockyard. 


Dockyard [PL VIII, Fig. 68) 

This huge brick-lined enclosure is situated on the east of the town, by 
the side of a mud-brick and mud-built rampart and assigned to Phase II 1 eriodl. 
Roughly trapezoidal in plan, from north to south it measures ncarlj _■.10 ft. and 
120 ft.'from east to west. Built with baked bricks its ex ant hcig t s 14 ■ 

but it might have been originally much higher There is a large openmg* about 
23 ft, wide, in the wall on the eastern side. This is believed to^ the: udet ^ 
channel, whereas on the south, there is a smaller opening called, spill 
which might have been for regulating the outflow of the wa ter > . 

of a wooden door in the grooves provided at. I he mouth. I u- . a mi mi e 

flows at a distance of about two miles from the eastern wall of the enclosure. 
It is possible that formerly, some 4.000 years ago, it flowed much nearer and 

81. KAO, /XJV. p. SO 2, C-14 d.** 201B U-C11M3 HC. and 1618 U-C. 

82. I.AJi., loSfl-flD. p. 18. 0 . „„ ,i. 
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at high tide, the water could be carried inwards through a specially built canal— 
which this year’s excavation shows was cut into the Bedrock and*provided with 
brick walls—-to facilitate the navigation of small ships. This would become 
still more easy, if the Bhal area which forms a part of the former Nal Lake (now 
marshy) was originally a sea.® 8 

Whether this enclosure is a dock-yard or something else can indeed be 
proved by (1) stratigraphically connecting the dock-yard with the present or 
extinct Suburmati river, exposing the ancient channel — its sandy hanks etc, 
(2) by consulting the traditional navigators {kharvas) who still ply small as well 
as large boats in the numerous ports in Saurashtra ; {3) by searching Tor parallels 
in Eg) pt. And Crete and Mesopotamia. Unless at least one of these investigations 
is made, the matter will ha\ r c to he left in, an undecided state* with a statement 
that there is undoubtedly some evidence to regard the enclosure as a dock-yard.* 0 


1,1 °^ r Lothal is an exact replica of a true Harappan town. 

Ihe town folk enjoyed the same prosperity as witnessed at Mohcniodaro, for 
instance. Fine, well-made, sturdy pottery recalling in shape, designs, fabric, 
and even in the Icvigahon of day the now famous Indus pottery [PL X, b). But 
m add'tion to the beakers, goblets, troughs, dishes-on-stand, knobbed vessels 
with-flarmg Sides, perforated jam and lamps in thick red or buff ware, there is a 
black-and-red or cream ware which is throughout contemporary with the usual 
ware. While this ware is different in the technique of manufacture, it shows no 
new lorms. home of the Harappan forms are copied in it. 


However, a few new ceramic forms are visible in Period II, (PI Y dl 

Sff "*K V° 'f l r T^ C 7‘ rlier nnS virtually ousted 

ami Slfcu T' UdE (tt) bowI " ith hlunt '•■‘Viaated shoulder, 

f= h w,t |' 0 “‘'™ * squattfeh stand. Goblets, beakers and 
perforated jars are absent. Wide some old designs like botched and filled tri¬ 
ll alternately hatched squares are common with Period I, 

If7£. d ,n UC ' t* SMkra '. T “y realistically drawn stags and ducks are new. 
If these anil others also occur in Period I, then Lotlial shoidd be regarded as not 
mature or true Harappan but as Wheeler calls it a " sub-Indus ” luriety 


The regularity in town planning is said to he a feature of Period I Later 
deaeration ls ™ dcnt: «« bouses are out of alignment and drains lu'phamrdly 


However tin the tot last, efforts were made to protect the town from 
nnTSpur^Rfeh"’'from'‘the T 'i f “*T witnessed »* ilolienjodaro, Harappa 

“^a^fS ’ mXXl :™d di^cS % z!\ r M muV 

addition the mam habitation was protected by a mud-brick rampart. 

85. Ai pointed qut nbovt. 

riv^bnd ®nclabu s [^ t ^P T,ical| y connwtpd the eacForare with th c old 

" -nil described a, At.cl.ta SSte ta^iV ^W U Ml «“* be a'* dock, 

#7. 1957-58, p, IS, pb. XVA B, XVII A and XVI B. 
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Ornaments 

Ornaments ot various materials -like shell, ivory, famee. ter vn^tto, 

semi p“ stone, (agate and ««< 

" w $ '*** with *—• (FOT 

typical bc&ds $£& Fig- 


^ White these evoke our *»fi&SiSS 

Instrument* (Pf- IX, Fig- 68A), 

Well-aligned streets and houses coiddnot^ve been a sma n 

precision instruments like a root^nilc a _ ffMM fyafed along the upper margin 
measuring rod of ivory," •*«* J .^fcUnd a peculiar object like a yarn 
each division about 1*7 nun. ha*.be gliape on all the four sides, may 

(if looked from one side only), but identi 1 j be noted terracotta 

be a compass for measuring angles. With th^e^o 
plumb-bobs of different sizes with or without vertical 

Important toot is a twisted «££»>££"£. * * ” 

early date is of great moment m the histo J 


Hont (PI. X. Fig. 69 a). or horae . ukc anitnal _ 

The occurrence ol a terra-coUa figur'. o imfd} whereas the face and 

the thick, short tail is utunytOaM) that of H found from the mature 

head are very much like fhc arguments regarding the author^ip 

Harappan deposits of Period I, then alum . toice of horse m tins Indus 

of the civilization based on the cxiste^ ^ coU rse, the animal is not a horse. 
Civilization will have tube reload, . . • . i.,, Little Rami of Kutch and 

but onigar — wild ass—which is stdl surviving in the lain 

north-west Saumslitra. 44 


87 o. Thb may be compared with tlial of the Kalibrniuan bjU 
3fl, 1M0, pt XVT.A, ^ Wootuiri C . L-p Ur E*c«**™, IT. » Tie 

80. WnouJtv, Lep*aiu», e. Ur ofl>* Chttbitr , P 
Royal Cemetery " plute, OS-08. 


w. 1030-00. pi- XIIIB. 

41. IbitL, pt A, •ccaftd mw (mm Up, centre- 

42. ibid., pL XV, E. . . p-^ I ftll (l the other b imstratilW. 

43. Sliri ll-vi> Jdadly U-IU me ibal one « fmm J ^ lflt „ he and Ur. B. St 


DL a\T| J. * n al *h* t l» UXWtril |MIC Ud 

43. Sliri TUo kindly icih me thM one b I® ^ ^ Utcf he ftn d Ur. B. SumaoaO ipeeially went 

-U. Ttib gnstgciLion wtw made by Profewor - E. 
to ore the onigar* in their protcut natural Habitat. 


les 
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Cemetery 

. T he °^ 1C cemetery in the south, on the lower part of the mourni 

‘ ti >st .f", 1 w ^. the surrounding plain confirms once again our views rc«ardiiw 
the methods of disposal practised by the Harappans. renaming 

,, ^ I960, some 17 graves or burials had been found 

some pottery and a carndian^bc id' werpar^ ^^ining crushed bones, 
It is difficult to sav whether these ire nmV?' r* 1 ^ 1 ° ? f ceS in t!te ex cavatkm. 
who were very often buried to pots right m thehSttSl!^ *“* * f S ° of ctli]drcn 

III. «n of Ph«e 

Sati 



These three twin*burials wer** ilm'itiri rt r .. 

—because possibly there was no room Hut tV, f rave S°o<is—mostly pottery 
a number of pots « though very often^ U^n^r ? ° f5T CS wcrc P roir ided with 
and a vase with round b£ "™ tand 

New Cultural Elements 

Harappan way of U^but fcrU*™!jSSmMnf* f " r tl>C B<mcml dccndcnce of the 
blade, of jasper and agate. The IJ two providTa^tS’^fiC‘h2 

43. Ai.a Nfl. i ffllT n .. ^ .. . _ 


43. 

49, 

47# 

48. 

«* 


tJSaSTKUS, a 1 Mta. 

1-AJl,, ISSfl.SO, p. 14. 

Ibid., 1954*50, p, la, pL XX, A. 

I.AJt.f UJii.tll), p. U, 
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deterioration in the Harappan Culture. Flint blade# have uniformly character¬ 
ized the Harappan. Civilization wherever it is found, even as far as Alamgirpur, 
and Lothal. At both these places flint is not locally available. It must have 
been imported From Sukkur and Rohrt — an inference which can be fairly well 
established if the specimens from both the areas are found to be identical on 
petrographic examination. This source seems to have been stopped for some 
reason. The newcomers — influence or people — used instead blades of another 
fine-grained material, jasper, chalcedony, a»ate—a feature which marks all the 
later Chalcolithic cultures of Saurashtra including Rangpur, Rajput ana. Central 
India and the Deccan (except Karnatak viz. Maski). Though the technique 
probably remained the same, the blades are smaller in length and breadth because 
the cores are small, much smaller than those of Sind. 


This new influence seems to have spread or arrived gradually—almost 
infdtrated—both at Lothal and Rangpur. But before it could establish itself 
at Lothal. the latter was destroyed by severe floods and abandoned- Rangpur 
continued to exist, but in a different form. 

Who these new people were we do not know. Nor we know, whether 
the contact with Sind was stopped, because in the hitter itself the Harappan 
Civilization was being destroyed by nature and man. However, a guess may be 
hazarded. Three terra-cotta horses were found last season (1939-60) at Lothal. 
But if they belong to Period II, W then the horse seems to have arrived with the 
(new elements. It also appears in a small terra-cotta fragment® 1 and in a stylized 
painting® 6 on pottery from Rangpur. 

Rangpur 

Rangpur in north-eastern, Rojadi in Central, Somnath or Prabhas in the 
sour thorn, and Lukha Bawal-Amra-—in western Saurashtra carry forward the 
story j nterrnpt cd a t Lot hal. T! icsc are b u t a fc w well know n si tes. As mentioned 
earlier, each is representative of a cluster®® of Harappan aiul later settlements in 
Saurashtra, 

The topographical features of Rangpur** are not much different from those 
of Lothal from which it is 30 miles to the north-east. Situated on the Jihadar 
river in the former Linibdi state, it is about 3 miles from Dhandhuka Railway 
Station, Often tapped but not sufficiently fully, we have so far no clear picture 
of the various town or village plans or houses. However, the culture sequence 
it provides is interesting. Three main cultural periods have been observ er. it 
earliest is quite significant - microliths in a sandy river deposit. Cher this o<)' 
place the mature or probably a late phase of the Harappan. It exhibits a 
the characteristics typical of this civilization-brick structures, drams, mud 
brick fortification (orrampart?), pottery, ornaments, tools, weapons and weights. 
Yet so far the seal or sealings and figurines of mother goddesses etc. have not 
yet turned up. Among the pottery' shapes and designs is a bowl with a low s mu 


#0. But see footnote nbovc. p, HIT. 

81. Dwbbit, M. G„ op. riL, pi. XVII, p. At. w*d other ootUtr rrfrrtncw. 

A*. pi. 303,1, p. 41. lit tuw been dcaoribed ju a polm " frond ” 

•MUIR it With Uie writer in 11% Institute of AtehMotosy, Unl™«ity of J/indon, bi UN, lmmrdlAteh » tl 
looked like a bone'* brad with iiuiitc). 

M. IyJJ-54, p. ? ami 1081-fiS, p. U. 

34. For titn near lUogpuf, »re l-AJt.. 1054-95. p. 4# end 109847, P- 80. 
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and a peacock painted in black over a red surface. 63 While the design is typically 
Harappan, the ringed-base seems to herald later features noticed in Period II. 

Without apparent signs of destruction by flood, fire or force in Period II, 
one witnesses new pottery fabrics, shapes and designs. The earlier brick houses 
seem to give place to those of mud-brick. The blades are of jasper etc., in¬ 
stead of flint. 

New cultural elements seem to have taken a peaceful possession of Rhngpur 
and mixed with the already existing culture. Even this is given up in Period III. 
Bowls with fine red lustrous surface, thin walls and a short solid stand arc the 
striking feature of the pottery.*• These and others are painted with highly sty¬ 
lized deer motif 67 “chair-like legs and wavy horizontal horns”- the buekranian, 68 
and a design which though described as palm “fronde” is in truth a horse’s head 
with mane. 69 Alongside this is another pottery, a black-and-red ware with 
paintings in white. 69 

Rojadi and other sites 

Rojadl and Adkot 61 on the Bhadnr river, 84 miles south and 30 miles south¬ 
east of Rajkot and Piiliadift, 6 * a further 10 miles away tell a slightly different tale. 
The first had a protection of large boulders - quite a new feature in the Harappan 
- while the houses of mud and mud-brick stood on a specially built 2ft. 
high mud platform, capped hy rammed earth and lime. The excavator has 
divided the occupation into three phases, A,B,C. While A is said to be typically 
Harappan on account of the pottery, ornaments; of gold, faience, semi-precious 
stones anti copper tools 63 * etc., the presence of microliths of chert - blades, trapezes 
and lunates - suggests an earlier phase or the advent of a later culture in which 
flint was replaced by jasper and chert. This phase was destroyed by fire. The 
phase B was not much different. But in it appear new pottery fabrics - some 
buff ware and still fewer sherds of black-and-rcd ware with paintings in white, 

Rubhle structures appear in phase C and alongside a few Harappan 
shapes; the characteristic Prabhas ware also becomes current. 

Pithadia had in the later phase the lustrous ware of Rangpur. 

Thus air Aid y a commingling of several cultural forces is evident in the 
heart of Saurashtrn. 

M. Ibid., 1054-55. pi XII A. 

58. Uinsitn, op. eit, pi. II and 1-A Jt., 1034-55, pp. LM2. 

ST. Ibid., and l^UL, 105.1-55, pi. XU, B- 

58. Ibid., 1054-55. pL XII B. 

50. Dikseit. op. n't., pi *ii, 1. Src above f.n, 52. 

do. DmainT, op, (it, pi, 1. and I^LIt., 1054-35, jx IS. 

01, IjUIi. 1051-58, p, 18, and 1058-50, pp. 20-2], flg». 0-1Q. Rojadl ii n very intrmtine rile. For some 
reason the undent lioliltalion (hko. Palm) extended only laterally Along Uir river for nearly lA(!n ft bill lkail a 
width of only 2.00 ft. In addition to Ihe cnrircHnfr wnl] of stout boulder*, (it One pln« is noticed a slotif circle, 
nufipestlnj! a burial. Further on the river we tlud tools of (lit Late and Middtr Stoo.- .\«e and as tttd earlier thoce 
of the Early Stout Agt con be expected. Thus Hojudi, if properly larveyed, will provide n unique muuciwm of 
cultures. 

82, Ibut-, p. 20. 

fl2a. The copper-Axe from hero h almost identical with the two displayed in the Watson Museum at Rajkot, 
After an examination of butli, H appears to the writer that ail tlic three comr from the same source either RoimU 
Of *OTiM? other I [AmpAn fite in the region. 
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Somnaih (See Fig. 76) 

In the south-west Hit* site known as Summit!i or Prabhas Patau has been 
very partially excavated. But the area is very extensive. A group of five 
mounds known as Nagar, stretched over the Hiranva river Tor some 8000 II. 
These art- two miles cast of Prabhas Palan, while the famous temple of Somnath 
stands* 3 close to it. 

It appears from the second excavation by the late Shri P. P. Pa not a 
that the entire occupation debris may be divided into six periods, each period 
having several sub-phases. Since the N.B.P. occurs in Period HI R> only the 
earlier periods interest us. Crude sherds of grey and retfc-slippcd pottery with 
incised decoration and blades of chalcedony found in a layer of sand and gravel 
characterize Period IA * Late Ilamppan pottery, rnihth painted, occurs in 
profusion in IB. It is now that the typical "Somnath or Prabhas” bowl (with 
incurved and bevelled rim with panelled patterns) as well as a few sherds with 
paintings in brown on a while nr creamy surface make their appearance. This 
is indeed an important- development, fur three distinct pottery groups are present. 

\ new element enters in Period II viz. a lustrous red ware (of the Rangpur 
tvpeh—but cop vine the handled bowl-besides the dish-on-stand and earmated 
bowl of the 1 lamp pan type. A nibble pavement is associated with this phase. 

Iron and hlack-and-rcd ware in abundance, followed by the X.li-1. (with 
a very fine Grey Ware-like sherd) in a later phase, seemed to show the priority ot 
the former in Saurashtra as at Slaheshwar, Nagda, l.jjain, and now Sonepur, 
near Gaya, besides Bahai and Daimabad in the Deccan. But how much earlier 
is tlie question. Will it mean ci century or much more t 


Amra 


Amra and Lakha Bawal, 1 * nine miles east of Jamnagar, District Halar, 
along with some '20 sites repeat the Rangpur sequence. Period I seems to be 
pure Harappan, though at Amra black -and-red bowls arc also reported alongside. 
The red polished ware (probably identical with Rangpur lustrous) and a coatee 
black- and -red ware occurs in Period II. It is further distinguished by the 
presence of a gold ornament —ear-ring or head ornament— with exquisite filigree 
work. 


In review then Saurashtra presents a very interesting phenomenon. First 
the initial arrival and spread or the llarappans. This was certainly a maritime 
one, vet on our showing, from Kutch straight to Lothal nr some other site on the 
eastern coast, but not round the peninsula (or the island?) and up the Gulf of 
Cambay to Lothal. There is a possibility that an early Harappani site might be 
found on the Western Coast. Whatever Ik- the exact route, the Harappans 
moved into I he interior and spread m all directions. Hus might be a natural 
further colonization in the wake of the destruction of other settlements in 
Sind and Lothal etc. Wherever they went, they earned their art of pottery. 

M i#* i vun And l iff iU 5 fU£fi 13, T, alkt mf ntHmi the oenifTtnw (jf it etmpr r 

- ** ““““ “•* 

■nd-nd wart in IYriod I. Tht birr report i» foUowta, 

«. l^JL, 1953-50. p. 1 . 
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But very soon three other elements (shall we say people?) representing the 
lustrous Red Ware, t he bluek-and-red ware with paint mgs in white and the 
Prabhas Ware came on the scene. Whence? We do not know. But they all 
intermingled and what is definite and significant is that none of them carried the 
art of building in baked brick and none was literate. Even in other arts and 
crafts they were deficient. Thus Sail rash tra once again sank to a pastoral- 
cum-agricultural stage, after the sudden imposition of urbanization by the 
Harappans. 

Significance 

A few new features as well as the significance of the widening horizon 
of the Indus Civilization may now be briefly brought out. The Indus Civilization 
has come to the frontiers of Bombay and it is quite possible that with further 
explorations we may be able to go along the coast still farther southwards. If 
this prophecy turns out to be true, then at least one part of Rev, bather Hi :has 
forecast will lx 1 proved, lie had sail! long ago, even before he completed the study 
of the seals of the Indus Civilization,* 5 that this culture had spread from the south 
all along the West. Coast over Saurashtra, Sirul, the Pan jab anil then gone over 
to Western Asia as far ns Crete and the Mediterranean countries. 

But to prove that the origin of this civilization lay further south and then 
went northwards, we have to find still earlier cultures in South India showing a 
distinct affinity to the Indus Civilization. Unfortunately this is not so according 
to our present evidence, and. therefore, Father Hkras* hypothesis of this being 
a purely indigenous culture remains unproved. However. 1 must say. as I have 
been saying, that his is so far the only attempt by which archaeological evidence 
from Western Asian countries and Indian sources is harmonised. How far this 
will be in conformity with the final reading of the Indus seals one cannot say* 
But very often working hypotheses have led to some kind of truth ami it is possible 
that Father Her as has indeed struck upon a partial truth. 

Again the link between India and Western Asia has also been supplied by 
the discovery of Indus-like seals * 8 in flu 1 island of Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, 
From the distribution pattern of this culture in Saurasht ra and the likely possibi¬ 
lity of there being a port at Lot ha 1 and elsewhere in Saurashtra, it is quite possible 
now that the Indus Civilization was a maritime one and not merely land-locked. 
If Indus ports are adecpiatcly explored, as Wheeler suggests, then some more 
tangible links with Western Asia might be had. 


Rajputana — A Sea (?) 

In this connection I also want to tell you «l the researches of one chemist.. 
Dr. CioniioLK, who was till recently Development Commissioner in Rajputana 
for some years. He took a number of samples from the borings in the wells in 
Rajputana and has proved quite conclusively that the salt that is to be found 
in the wells of Rajputana is sea salt and not merely surface salt that has been 


65, llr.Rjts IL, Sludti* im Croftt-Ouio -MtMerranttm Culture. Vq|. I, Bomfay. U>53. 

ftfl, Ittustralnt Lundvn A>iw, 41 h and 11th January L0S8* and VoL XXXM, 1038, pp+ 2*a-4(k 

The Utter *l*o piibliahri. view. Ctf Col. iianuGX and Sir MuaTlMKR VVKtLKLKR, Aimn .tnt«on Ihr nlitllDTliV of 
Prewar MaluIwan that, though do not *hnw rlrtar niTinity with the iodn* stillnjitlmiK Lfcy 

Woli tiui beta fajuinl b Syria or Ir&lj,* The wall lines art IpdifiHjrKntrd. lit hi. latrst lKM.*k luir s.iy indit i rlrod / Hitt* cirt, 

P' i 1 *. he cuJilfl them tire u Ionian Gulf Senli Lt 
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blown over by the south-west winds over the desert, From this he further 
infers thut Rajputana was a sea during the time of the Indus Civilization and 
perhaps much earlier. This also supports the theory of some geologists that 
during a still earlier geological period an arm of the Arabian Sea went along where 
the Vmdhya hills now are and it is this sea which has given us the beautiful sand¬ 
stone formations running from west to east in Central’ India. This sea retreated 
later and Rajputana became almost a desert. This is a very interesting theory 
and I wish that some more steps are taken to prove it. If all these explorations 
and excavations prove the existence of a Rajputana Sea, then the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion might have come via this sea and not via the Arabian Sea round the west 
coast of Saurashtra but immediately to the north-east coast of Saurashtra 
which is now formed by the Nal Lake, The latter was then under the sea. 
This also explains the existence of a mature form of Harappan Culture at Lot hah 
For, from here, it seems to have spread further southwards.* 7 

Ports on the Makran Border 

In fact, a recent 500-milc survey of the Makran coast from the Pakistan- 
Iran border eastward to Ras Mai an by George F s D.^vles, Jr M and his colleagues* 7 ' 
on behalf of the University Museum of Pennsylvania, seems to confirm the 
impression that Sutkagen-dor could have been a port on the Arabian sea or 
vervnear it. They also discovered another Harappan site Sotka-koh (“ Burned 
Hill ), about nine miles north of P&sni in the Shadi Kaur Valiev. “ This site 
could never Have been on the sea coast/ 11 but would have been in the ideal 
strategic position to control tmlhc between the coast and the interior. 11 


Sut kagen-dor and Sotka-koh were no ordinary ports. These were fortified 
hill-forts as well. 1 bus these two Harappan settlements on or very near the 
ancient Arabian Sea coast, each stationed at the entrance to a major route from 
the sea to the interior controlled much of the economic life of southern Baluchistan 
as well as the intermediate outposts for coastal sea trade with the west, and (we 
may add) also with coastal Gujarat, if necessary. 


D'Vlf.s supplies some interesting information about these sites and how 
pussi j v they lost, direct contact with the sea. Sutkagen-dor is situated on the 
eastern edge of the vast alluvial plain of the Dasht River. The citadel is built 
on and around a natural rock which is steeply inclined. Upon its jagged base is 
constructed a massive fortification wall of semi-undressed stones, fhis encloses 
a large area (“ four foot-ball ficWs") Varying in height and thickness, at one 
po nt it is nearly 24 Tt. broad at the base. The inner face of the wall is slightly 
battered whereas the outer is sloping. There are also signs of mud-brick W 
orm (about 7 ft. thick) as m many Harappan sites. Traces of bastions or 

JS,™ ™ Sf^w'rt Stratigraphic evidence of three major occupational 
phases was available. Within the citadel, stone foundations of regularly laid 
out structures are visible. * * 


It is tell that the principal entrance to the citadel 
corner, where l here are remains of a sizeable gateway. 


was in the south-west 
Between the towers 


Lilt IlhjI winK wviip/l ^ro/KLitlli 1 b!it tSSEuh^rtlI?f^ i0n ’ rfR * J,line SauTumlitnt Uing «U Ulmrt, *nd 
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guarding the entrance* there was a five-and-a-half feet wide and 40 feet long 
passage. 

The now fashionable “ lower town ” seems to have been located along 
the eastern side of the site. 


Various pottery fabrics indicate that a mixed Baluchi and Harappan 
population lived on the site. 

Sotka-koh on the Shadi is said to be identical in size* appearance and 
geographical location, built on top of a jagged natural outcrop, situated in an 
alluvial plain along the eastern side of a wide valley. A 1600 ft. stone wall was 
traced along the eastern edge of the rock, but the rest of the site is badly croc t , 


The pottery is Harappan. 

Three natural forces* according to Dr. Dales, have altered the geography 
of these hill-fort ports: continuous coastal uplift, silting up of ^e mouth nf he 
rivers Dasht and Shadi and the steady building up of the beaches by sand 
deposition through wave action. 


Ancient Name of West Coast ot Indus Civilization 

Another interesting evidence is that what is found in the Babylonian 
texts. These consist of inscriptions of the kings of Akkad and lexical texts. 
Among these Mr. LeeMans has found two words viz. Magvi or 

and Mdluhha'**, He identified Magan with Makranui ^chtstonarul 
MelMa with Western India including Sind and baurashtra. From Jhluhha 
it is said in these texts, that carnelian and special kinds of wood were miportcd 
all along the sea bv the Babylonians. If this inference of .1 v.m vss is 'll*’ 
then we find for the first time an ancient name for this part of estern I _ ^ 

What is now necessary is that we should read our ancient ^raturt- J 
and things like tliat - ami find out if some such words ^mparable tc _ 
Babylonian one can be found in them, which from thier geog < j P 
would suit the context. 

End of the Indus Civilization 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s excavations at Haroppa and 
indicate that this civilization was not non-violent as it was by Mars . U 

but it had fortifications around the important buildings c^ aorepofe . And 
from this it is further inferred that these cities ? ™d«d the p«rmolMthe pre^ 
Aryans. This is a verv tempting hypothesis. Hut uii c»r \i^ , 

found anything “ Aryan ” on the ruins of the In*»\^ C^hon. »here« 
tire so-called fortifications were more hkclv protccUon ngiun* ^ ! 

The Cemetery II at Harappa gives us a kind of culture which as shown 
Shri Lal» d oL not immediately over-lie the ruins of the Indus Civilization and 

M. Lmscvvs, W. " The Trmde PElfllinn* ^ v* irfjIrS™ J 

pnmt, Vdl. III. April. IWH>. pp. 20-37. Proffer G™' «S«*" TTw WtiiinB Ucnhttti at Ur “ 
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thus it docs not seem to be of the Invaders. 71 Sir Mortimer therefore has not 
pressed this point in his latest book. 


However, our studies of pottery from Central India, Bikaner and then of 
the Cemetery II indicate that there is some similarity between the pottery of 
t hese regions and it is possible that all these belong to groups which were related 
to one another in some way. In particular, a big painted lid covering a huge 
burial urn from Cemetery II (now exhibited in National Museum, New Delhi) 
appears to be identical 72 in fabric and decoration with the one from Rnngmahal 
(examined by me stud Dr, SubbaEao with the great kindness of Sliri A. Ghosh). 
Though the latter k non-stratified, it points to the fact that the Cemetery H 
liottery types and fabries are not confined only to Western Punjab, but ean also 
be found in Kajputaivu. Thus one of the arguments against Wheeler's Aryan 
invasion theory can be partly met. For what happened in the Pan jab seems to 
have later taken place elsewhere. 

Again the generally accepted view about the decay or destruction of the 
civilization owing to progressive desiccation in Sind and Baluchistan has been 
questioned, though it lias been admitted that man might have brought about a 
change in the environment by over-cultivatkm and removal of forest cover. 
Regarding the past climate in the Indus Valley it has recently been shown by 
Raucks 71 " and Dyson, Jr. and also Faibservis 74 * that the inferences based oil 
hydrographical, zoological, botanical, archaeological and architectural grounds, 
do not support the hypothesis of progressive desiccation cither in Baluchistan or 
in the Indus Valley. They argue that “ no climatic change of any major propor¬ 
tion has occurred." To this may be added one more argument that the houses 
in Hind and Bikaner continue to be built without windows, as in Mohenjodaro. 
This is to shut out heat and dust. 


Thus every year more anil more information is being obtained about the 
Indus Civilization. But the time has not yet. come, when we enn say something 
definite about it, and I am sure that unless a very well-planned at tempt is made 
to get such information, we shall have to remain content with these tit bits. 
What is required is a planned exploration in Bikaner followed by a large-scale 
excavation and then alone we shall be able to solve the problem of the relation¬ 
ship between the Indus Civilization and the later Chaleolithic cultures of the 
Gangctic Valley, Rajputana, Saurashtra and Central India. 


Origin ? 


... ... 1 [ Wl ' uot J tnow t,le cxac t cause or causes of the destruction of the Indus 
t mkzation, do we know anything about its origin? No. Rut the work of Fair- 
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servis 7 - 1 and ^^ TR J5^^ ^^p^” >r ^ L .^ u ^fagrLciiItural U culturc^ C in th^Quetta 

—Uc this, before discussing the 

question of the origin* 

Barlu Food-Producing Cultures of Baluchistan or Indo-PokisUm Border 

F*I»SE*VIS’ work WHS confined to smaU :“^aobLdlir.lai Districts of 
the adjoining eastern area vii. surveys in the £h-.b an.l 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan h'ing lwtween the £^TheL^m is mostly 

and the low flat plains of bind is indet narrow, not more than sir 

mountainous. The Quetta vall 5 y '^f since Its physiographieal features shut 
miles in width and running ™ th ^‘ h - d Sl "' C t 'anHlmit. on the other hand, 
out the monsoon winds from the smith.and ^ ™ that of sint | ftm | the 

sarsrfir ttregstts, .., T «* ^ 

deeav and affinitites of prehistoric cultures of Baluchistan. 

The district of Quetta was ex*m 

The earliest of these inhabitants, some 5 ^ {^t^erhaps of mud and later of 
(C-J4 date8100-3500 b e)t lived had basketry, 

mud-bricks. They had no potterv, ™ d? ^ ^ cxtrcmc i y primitive pastoral 

They Jwul bone and stone tools. It 1 . wat er for their flocks m the 

society which depended upon pkntifnU hasc, KUi Ghul Mohammad II, 

central portion of th<‘ valley : _ abundant water supply and arrival 

probably because of the fertility of th * * wheel-made pottery, implying 
!,f people and ideas from Iran, we tad a Rne ™ utatio i; This pottery, 

the beginning of agriculture urn , . brought in bv traders from Iran* 

black-on-red, might have been h'fa > ‘ . fin buff wheel-made ware having 

This stimulus from the west is also seenm a ime 

decorative styles of the Halaf type. 

Probably these influences also intoxbrned rftte Valley ' to 

the help of which the drainage was improved in south, rn | 

enable its settlement. 

From the sine of the sites it is 

houses small and the passages bt 1 t)Vens were utilized in every home, 

sockets, hearths were sunken and p'» 1 [ | ’ foundations for the mud walls. The 
Plat stones and pebbles were wheat and barley though so far 

predominant economy was ngnMiltii (! - ^ goats and cattle must have 

no actual grains have been found) ml f sheep indicat ed by small 

been kept as before. The emphasis on the ronner « P \ cult. 

Mother Goddess figurines, which are regarded as s>mbols oi a ) 

_ . . Ou-Iia Vntlev and Axrhftr*lofficaS Survey m 
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In the third and the last phase, owing to the increasing contact with the 
Indus valley, the original Baluchi Culture inspired bv Irani migration and 
influences underwent a radical change. Both the pottery and houses exhibit 
this m no uncertain way. The former now displays typical Indian designs such 
as the Brahmi hull and the ptpal leaf, whereas the latter are equipped with bricks 
ami drains. But the Iranian influence persists, and instanced bv the ibex and 
the desert antelope. Agriculture naturally received a great impetus, 

. *t, !I °,Y eVer ’ ilut “ d of producing a large homogeneous culture or civilization 

W m V f ey * a ? un J^ r of 1( >catized cultures came into existence, probably 
”? gl t*. Politics economic outlets, and social affinities as it has happen¬ 
ed so often in India and the East. 1 

„„ ■ P^? nt * 11 the absence of other evidence we only see the different 

“tr:: l n^^ t 4r to m ^ on have ^ «*— - 

t , , 111 Northern Baluchistan that this gradual Indianization of 

n theXtri^ 1 CU i h i r ?1 H b T tf"™* Simila? phenonSSi T, 

* u- e * tr,t t Las Bela P South-Eastern Baluchistan on the bonier of the 

*-« " “ 

phases^^Srh^S^lL'S 5 'w? 7 ? **** c&tM out in wy of the sites, two 

£he former reveals B ih ^tii | F ■* ^^a^usMCted on the evidence of pottery, 
i nc inrmer reveals Baluchi traits, the latter Harappan. Most interest imr how, 

hS)?“Tj^ lrUet T b f “i! 1 ln "***”* sta S cs “ r step? some 

OI nese arc 30 it. high, their tops made of burnt or mud bricks If thw 
rcu y remains of ziggurat, then we shall have some definite evidence of , li 
tration of Mesopotamian cu turc in Baluchistan ,mds n 1 ? 

tures which abound m H,„ n 1 . . ' OUkt curious struc- 

and the like. ^ are megaliths, which resemble “avenues ” 

Origin of the Indue Valley Civilization 

<>" the ?hoS^hXlTo° f writin e< 0c ^ r 1»»1) 

been forthcoming from Sind the Pan,!?i v ? 10 years or so, evidence has 

Baluchistan and Indo-Iranian borderlandsahoJtSr" 1 ^ Mtha S £w \ wdl as from 
knowledge supplements in a wav thS S? ■ i ts tarl,Cf antecedents. This 
N. G. Mil u mtm R Sii VuRF I sVviv pr r,r ,l!sly obt4ined by the explorations of 
respectively, end itudied in detail byPiGoto ,i “ luchist ” 

make up of the IndusVhlieY CMteaticin'"tl lb '” " crc at !' asl tB '° strains in the 

^^i-j^^asssstsssaa: 
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stan (anil Afghanistan?), after having given birth to a number of village cultures 
there. The other might he called “indigenous" or the Indus at the moment. 
While a little more is known about the former owing to the work of Fairsehvis 
in the Quetta Valley (described above), of the second a few earlier antecedents 
have been revealed first by the excavations at Ilarappa in 1.946, then at Kot Diji, 
*25 miles cast of Mohenjoclaro, and at Kalibangan in the Saras wati valley in the 
former Bikaner State. Possibly such traces might be found in Southeastern 
Baluchistan as welt, where in the Las Bela District, Marappan and other contem¬ 
porary cultures have been noticed.'* 

These do not explain the origin of the Indus C ivilization, as \\ heeler lias 
said J® but give a few earlier aspects of the material culture, such as pottery, 
including 4 ‘terracotta cakes”. 

Tire origins have got to be searched by a systematic planning, by an 
excavation of a site like Dabar Kot in the Zhob \ alley in Northern Baluchistan 
or of Jiiddrjodaro. 18 miles north of Jacobabad in the Indus plains. In the 
former, the Indus Culture is believed to have been sandwiched between an earlier 
and a later culture and is thus likely to yield the desired data. 


In the absence of positive data naturally guesses and speculations prevail. 
It is now suggested that this most extensive civilization of the ancient world did 
not slowly evolve or grow, but developed suddenly by a genius whose mind was 
fertilized bv ideas of town planning which were in the air, and known earlier m 
Mesopotamia. Arguments like this cut short any further- qu^tions as to how 
and when the Mesopotamian (Iranian) influence reached the ik us a }- c ' 
also the question whv such a planned development of cities nn rn i i y _ 
baked bricks did not take place in Mesopotamia, though geographical and other 
factors were almost identical? Anyway, we should be thankful to this Low n 
planning genius and to the authors who first ackno^ledgit i . 

Let us now revert to the two outstanding traits in the Indus civilization, 
which have now* been separately traced to an earlier phase. 

The first is pottery. A fine, dark, purple-red ware with dull matt surface 
decorated with black bands round the rim, was found m JJ 

Ilarappa in 1946 » Similar pottery is found in the lower ^ l 

Kot Diji* and along with others which is decorated with loops and wa\j_ lines. 
It is known as Kot Dijiao culture. Similar pottery is now found atKaM»■ 
At all the three sites tlie pottery is wheel-turned. It may be rccidled 1 1l owever 
south of Mohenjodaro, had also yielded some such pottery much earher. Il i t r 

it had also given a distinctive** pottery which had buff, cream 
Over this were painted (perhaps after firing) bands ofreddishbrw tmund the 
neck and geometric designs in black or chocolate. In effect, the pottery was 
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polychrome; the designs include chevrons, lozenges, zig- zag or “sigmas 1r Beakers 
ami rimless bowls arc characteristic. 


Now both these—$he pre-Harappan Kot Dijian and Atom— pottery 
fabrics are found to he related or similar to wares of hill cultures of northern and 
southern Baluchistan respectively, which can he ultimately derived from Iran. 
Thus these indicate the Baluchi-Iranian influences in Sind, which might not be 
the direct ancestors of the Indm Civilization. h 


.However, Kot Dip as well as other sites in Las Bela** on the Baluchistan 

re ' LM hat / he In 5 US Vrttey With typical scale-pattern and terra¬ 
cotta cakes were already casting with the Baluchi cultures in several parts of 

fight castes f„ a t 1 S„. PUrther “ P, “ r8ti0ns might *>™* ““X more t. 

, If Kot Biji with its earlier settlement and fortifications of mud brick on 
riv?U™t* inda i , °t ,S lS n i l,t t 0 i bc r ^ !vrrk ‘ d “parental" to or ancestor of the Indus 
£ itS “ mbit »"* antecedents have to 

Fairsebvis who has been exploring in Baluchistan for the last few years 
Aftcrtls MesTfieWsun™ he sa^™ ° f * h ' ***** and «*» 

S(» far as we know, settlement on the much-scattered strips and patches of fertile soil 

"f” 1 - IT" “ '“** “ tJiHennta B.C. ThecXt 

. uf Iran ** n on ^ n nild depended fur their existence on grain agriculture and the 

p,u “'« p,,hi,toic 

sm *rr~- " ,e “• 'tazszsta zn 

turn. It seems increasingly clear thnt'tlu Hm™ ^development of early Indian civiliza- 
phasc of long cultural etobWttt * 

Ko.li culture, which, in its late* \Z c * 2J* * the 

civilization as known at Mohenjodam Tn Sind “ “"*"*■“* mth thc tM Haiappan 


(as M p V Unf1 Kurservis rules out 

tion of this JyS^tfon! Ho^- one . of ^e^useH of thede^true- 
has not fundamentally changed in ui,. l t r ^L c ima * e °* S int l and Baluchistan 
from the quantftv oPbtTt^i^ ^lonT/t^, ** 

today the Kandi (Prosopk £ Vi ^use in Sind, even 

hnrder than the HarappaJ an/these trees growm/chtLter P t>rickS CV '"' 
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With regard to l he origin and spread of the civilization, he attributes 
to the interaction of the earlier Baluchi (Iranian) with the hypothetical and 
earlier hunting, forest and agricultural cultures of Sind. Religion was one of 
the strongest features of these cultures. This “ intensified *’ or acted as a motive 
force in Us development as a city civilization. But it also made the civilization 
static. The civilization spread north, north-east and south, because of the 
economic needs of an expanding population. It collapsed or was eclipsed 
“ because the growing population of men and cattle spread to the limits of the 
feasible cultivate*] area so that the symbiotic balance was upset when no further 
expansion was possible, at least within the original areas of settlement.’ 7 


These are indeed very thought-provoking speculations and need to be 
proved by further explorations and excavations of sites in the Indus Valley and 
the adjoining regions which exhibit a long cultural evolution. In these due 
emphasis should be laid on total excavation of small village sites for a fuller 
understanding of the various problems. 


Protohistory: Ganged c Vat ley and Peninsular Jndia 

These ‘20 years, nay the last ten, have witnessed a phenomenal increase 
in nur knowledge of the protobistoric cultures of what is technically called “the 
Peninsular India”. The large areas called Janapadas (Pig- 2.) in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature, outside the Indus Valley proper, were literally a terra in¬ 
cognita from the archaeological point of view. These presented a dark spot 
until they were lighted up by the strong and sudden light from the Asokan edicts 
in the 3rd century b.c. Thus practically the present post-partition India (or 
geologically the Gangetic Valley plus the Old Indian land mass upto Kanya- 
kumari in the south) was believed to be historically blank. Of course, the 
Buddhist Jdlakas did describe in glorious terms the activities of the 16 Junapadat 
stretching from Ujjain or Avanti (Malwa) in the west to Mithila (Bihar) in the 
east, in about the 6th century b.c., when Buddha and Mahavira preached in 
Magadha. The later Vedie literature and the Puranas, on the other hand, sang 
of the exploits of various Aryan and semi-Aryan tribes and the colonization by 
the Yadavas in San rash tra, in Vidarbtia and in the Narmada \ alley. 1 bus 
our historical tradition gave ample proof of the kingdoms and peoples in what 
is now knowui as Assam, Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh, Rajput ana, Maha¬ 
rashtra {Vklarbha), and Gujarat (Saurashtra), though Mysore-Kamatak, Andhra, 
Madras and Kerala were unknown, save for occasional references. 


However, in the absence of any tangible archaeological evidence, we could 
not visualize at what stage of civilization these kingdoms were, whether I hey knew 
iron or whether they were in a Copper or Stone Age and how they stepped into 
the Iron Age or an urban stage. South India, it was thought on no evidence at 
all, had by-passed the Cupper Age and reached the Iron Age in the 3rd century b.c. 

This darkness which intervened between the earliest historical period and 
the Indus Civilization on the one hand, and between the former and the undefined 
Stone Ages in Peninsular India has now been dispelled, first by \V heeler s work 
at Hr ah magi ri and by the work of the Deccan College at Nasik and Jorwc. i hese 
initial discoveries, particularly those at Jorwc, supplied the clues viz. microhtns 
of a particular nature and pottery*—with which to search lor the Chalcohthic 
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cultures in the Deccan and elsewhere. Planned surveys brought to light more 
and more sites in Khandcsh, Central India, Malwn and Saurashtra. 

In Rajasthan, Sir AbsEL StriX had already shown the existence of the 
Indus Valley and allied sites in the dry bed of the Ghaggar in Bikaner State. 
This view was confirmed by Sim Ghosh’s exploration, including trial excavations 
in Bikaner in 1950-53 and further pointed to the extension of this civilisation in 
the valleys of the Drishadvati. Unfortunately no report of this exploration has 
so far been published, nor the work was followed up by an excavation, so 
that the picture is still hazy. In South-Eastern Rajputana, however, traces of 
other Chalcolithic Cultures have been unearthed. 

Wheeler ,* 7 while departing from India, had suggested that we in India 
should turn to the Gangetie Valley, For the Ganges hud given us our faith, 
whereas the Indus had given India its name. This suggestion was indeed prophe¬ 
tic. For the entire Gangetie Valley, from Hastinapiir, the ancient Mahahharata 
capital in the north-west (and beyond) to Kausambi in the east, has given evidence 
of a pre-Buddhist Culture. Further eastwards in Magadha (Bihar), Assam and 
then south-eastwards in Orissa and Andhra, stages of cultures much earlier than 
the urban arc beginning to unfold. Barring therefore Kerala and the West 
Coast, south of Bombay, cultures called “Neolithic" or "Chalcolithic” (according 
to the nature of ^t.hc remains) existed, either prior to or contemporary with the 
great Indus t ivilization. In some regions, like the Narmada Valiev, these might 
have immediately succeeded this civilization or been its junior contemporaries. 

However, this much is certain that the rest of India, south of the Panjah 
and Sind was not totally blank. Small and large river valleys were dotted with a 
number of peasant village cultures. Anti it is these which served as a bridge 
between the later city civilization of the historic period anti the earlier Stone Ages. 


How did this happen? What influences were responsible for this revolution¬ 
ary change? It is also asked whether some of these Neolithic and Chnlcolitliic 
cultures themselves were not introduced from outside? And if so whether these 
had any bearing on the geographical situation of the various regions mentioned 
above, or their birth and growth was uniform, irrespective of geographic 


Painted Grey Ware or the Gangetie Culture {See Fig. 72) 

Before diseiiming the problems of origin and diffusion of these newly 
discovered cultures, let us see thcir main characteristics. Proceeding from north 
o south, the first is the Gangetie Culture. Its main characteristic so fur is the 
fueulmr grev colour of the potters- met with ill nil the excavated and explored 
<‘.i'li,'.,,« - f ! l '!i 11K ' k !* n ' hcn «' « called the “Painted Grey Ware 
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Hastinapur *• at Rupar* 1 further up on the Sutlej, at Purana Quila. New Delhi then 
in the core of the nunpart at Ujjain;” in the south, at Mathura,** in Period f at 
hraiasti, and m the pre-defence deposit at Kausambi* Thus its stratigraph teal 
position IS now well ascertained. Its greatest concentration in tin Ganga- 
JJS” 1D ?* b the Aryavarto »r Madhyadesha.of the Upmishadx, the Puranas 
and t he Epics) is well attested by later exploration. Occasional sherds have been 
found so far south as U]jam m Central India, Chosla* and Condi” in Ajmer and 

inhT;^ 1 . 0 ? ? ther * were smfll1 settlements in Raj put ana and 

wr tln u f ' ai -ru m ® lh * r and ,n the north *t Madhapar" In miles south- 
" . ’ 1 bese fw-fluug places show the contact which the Grey Ware 

aiifl Bili'ir ; 't ’ r ;. n I he Hajputana, Malwaand Eastern U.P. 

to a,,,, the ^ i,ln “ u,h ” f * — 

slate Ircv ErfE? “nP il ' iU fllbric ’ its forjlls «« d lts Pointings over a 

«■ v v ( tv t 1 has generally a fine fabric characterized bv a well levigated 

h!L nHS an ‘* freefroni impurities, medium-to-thm willed and fully 
Sal V!inetl 7 "* ill r knOWn * Ti “‘ which is almost 

t hat the n i! w!r t f* Va T S , fr 'T ilshy to dark B^y- This is due to the fact 

Lev n^' : T! u wher L tTu ' hcat was gradually reduced, so that 

uay t,Kl n,>t turfl Ted t but it was sufficient to fully bake the pots. 

vex 1<W SilSSSw «i r /;‘\7' n *!* bow J s atld di »hes with (i) straight.” (it) con- 
*7* ' jOtarM*atcd, (to) tapering and outgoing, 102 (r) ledged or combated 10 * 

sides and with round or sagger base t Pi r/P K- v , 
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fcjA 4y&te’«£ h « t 

and before firing. The i saint is m »ri A, t ! ' P t l ls sl,fflcJCIltl > r dry 
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of small spirals 108 on the outside, (t>) Concentric circles 107 or semi-circles, 
(A) sigmas 10 ® or (c) svastikas 100 either on the outside or on the interior of the base, 
(in) Rom of scalloped pattern, imitating a ‘rising sun 1 bordering eoncenjtric 
circles 1 u p a very rare design, (vii) Rows of circular wavy lines, 111 ( viii) Rows 
of chains bordering a circle. 111 (Fig- 73) 

Besides the painted Grey Ware, three or four other pottery fabrics 111 were 
found in association with it. 

All these are equally old, but not important at the moment. 

Undoubtedly the Painted Grey Ware holds a significant position by being 
placed between the Hnrappan and the Northern Black Polished pottery,by its 
specialized distribution pattern within the Ganga Valley, its association with the 
traditional MafiabhtOrata sites, such as Hastinapur, Tilpat. Ahichchhatra, and its 
likely affinity with similar pottery from Shahitump (both in fabric and designs, 
particularly the swastika) and farther afield in Sicily, Still, with all the poten¬ 
tialities it promises for unfolding an unknown facet of our culture, we know 
indeed little, about other aspects of the people who introduced this pottery, and 
nothing is done so far to fill up this vacuum. 


Insignificant exposures of the Painted Grey Ware levels at Hastinapur,“* 
Rupar and Alamgirpur suggest that the people lived in mud-covered reed houses, 
ate rice besides beef, pork and venison and knew copper and the horse. Towards 
the late phase of their life, iron was introduced. Surely this picture of the people 
who are likely to be a group of Aryans anti possibly some of them the Mahabh&rata 
heroes is whollv inadequate. W ithout the “area’ or "horizontal excavation 
which will lay bare a fairly large sector of the Painted Grey Ware habitation 
this will remain vague and in a most tantalizing condition. 

Southwards and westwards in North and South Rajputana, it appears 
that several groups of people or tribes lived* perhaps much earlier than the Painted 
Grey Ware people* Along the bants ol the Ssrosvati and DrishadvaH uiiirh 
now disappear into the desert near Hatiumangarh and arc known as the Ghaggar 
in Southern Pan jab—were a number of cultures nf the Indus \ alley type or slight¬ 
ly later. So far their existence is known by the sherds collected by STfetN and 
Ghosh in 1041 118 and 1950-53 11 * respectively. So far 20 Grey Ware sites have 
been noticed in the Saraswati Valley and one in the Drishadvati in Bikaner, But 
unless further work is dune, nothing more can be said about them, 

i«. ibid.. Fig, in, m. 

107. Ibid. Fig. 0. IB ; Fig. ft. «L. 

108. ili'd., Fig. 10, T®. 

iw. ibid.. Fig, C, 141 Fig. 10, tt. 

11®. ibid., Fig. 10, 67. 

111. Ibid., Fig. 10, 68. 

US. ibid.. Fig. 10, 65. 

II®, Ibid., p, 44, Fig*. 1 M3. 

114* lbui. r p_ 13, 

115. Stein, \v*kl, “ A Survey of Ancient Site* along Uk " lo*l " S*H«W»t< River.” GevgmpHenl JoutneS, 
No, ®B, pp. 173-8S, 

11®. A. Ghosh, “The ll&jputmin Ucwrl-ltt Arclmcoiogicnl Aspect," Bulletin, Rational ImbluH of Seimtt* 
in Jndia, Jfo. 1, pp, IB43. 
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Fig. 73. Designs on Painted Grey Ware Pottery. 
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Ahar Culture 

In the south-east Raj pu tana, in the valley of the lianas and the Cham ha I, 
Sliri R.C. Agabwal brought to light a culture which by its characteristic pottery 
is known as the ‘'painted black-and-red or cream” or Ahar Culture after the type 
site Ahar. in the city of Udaipur. 117 Since then a large number of sites have been 
discovered, but the extent of the culture seems to be confined to south-eastern 
Raj put ana 118 comprising the districts of Udaipur, Chi tor garb and Bhilwara with 
outliers in the adjoining district of Mandasor. But the ware or its variants had 
also reached Nagda, Navdatoli on the Narmada, Prakashe on the Tapi and Bahai 
on the Girna. this distribution pattern is in a sense provisional, because much 
of the pottery is not yet fully reported, and there are likely to be differences of 
opinion as to whether a particular sherd belongs to this group or not. What 
seems to be certain is that the centre of the Ahar Culture was south-east Raj¬ 
put ana. 

However, the question from where Ahar or this region derived its peculiar 
pottery is difficult to answer, unless Ahar itself is more fully excavated, and some 
absolute date established from its earliest phase. The question is further com- 
plicated because a black-and-red ware is found throughout at Lothal (Bnd also at 
Rojadi)* This means that the ware was known to the Harappa Civilization in 
Saurashtra* It may be that the pottery types of the latter are different from 
those of the typical srmth*cast Rajasthan and Central Indian group. However, 
the fact remains that the peculiar inverted tiring was known and practised 
elsewhere, perhaps at an earlier period, which may be around 2500, b^c* Whence 
di«l the Harapp&m of Saurashtra get or borrow this technique i 

In our present knowledge, vessels made in this technique first appear at 
Badari and Dor Tasa in Egypt, Ui where they are called ^lack-topped' * For* 
mcrlv tliis would have been too distant a source, as our potters was mainly 
early historical, but since the distance is halved by 2500 years* the Egyptian 
analogy is worth investigation. 119 * 

Since the above was written (September 19t?0) f the writer had an opportuni¬ 
ty to conduct a Larger excavation on behalf of the Deccan College and[the Univer¬ 
sity of Poona, jointly with the Department of Archaeology, Rajasthan Gov or m 
ment and the University of Melbourne, Australia, during 1901-62. this work 
enables us to have a little more detailed picture of the Ahar Culture. 

The earliest inhabitants settled on the ancient terrace overlooking the 
left hank of the river Ahar which rises a few miles upstream m the north-west of 
Udaipur. 

Continuous occupation after repeated destruction ami rebuilding for year¬ 
ly 25,00 years has now made the site into a mound, which is nearly 5C l ■ ugh, 
10,00 ft.'long and 5,00 ft. wide. Some 30 years ago, however, it stretched at 
least 2,00 ft. in either direction. The habitation debns which arc about io ft. 


I IT. 1S5.VS5, pp. 14-IS, pi. XXV. 

I IS. /Wd., 10&S-54, p. 1-1 ! ST-3S. pp. as, 44 and w-sr, p. IT. 

110. CtrnjjK, V. OoHnciN, Ntm high! <m ite Mat AnHfnt Bail, (I052J, p- 34 

IllhT. To thi, nmv 1* tlH- new evidence obtoJwd by Sliri ». D l,*,„ fitim h» «■ !»»'"»■ 

I'lwmt-k there b R™t dtUimt of lime nnd ip«T, -still lhe JU1*J<*Y liellMWIl tbr meftnUthit ljp« of Suulli India 
end IhiA tntly Nubian Hnck-rmd-rcfl *rmrt m striking. 
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thick can be provisionally divided into two periods. Period I is protohistoric 
(Copper Age). It was unusually long compared with the historic. Total thick’ 
ness of its remains is around 35 ft. This comprises at least 15 building levels and 
.several earth layers. But on the basis of the presence or absence of characteristic 
pottery fabrics and forms it is divisible into three phases la, lb, and le, Sonic 
four C-14 dates kindly supplied by the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
Bombay, range from 3700 ± 140 to 3525 ±110. Thus we may date the phase 
between 1800 b.c.— 1200 u.c. In la are present a Few sherds of thin, buff ware 
and cream-or-white-slipped ware. These disappear in lb, hut the “ stone-ware 
like pottery made with fine levigated clay, well-baked and consisting only of 
dishes-on-stand and dishes continues. In Ic. the blaek-and-red ware bowls 
develop a marked earination at the shoulder and arc now painted by a delicate 
chevron design, whereas the 11 stone-ware ” is absent. This phase is also marked 
by the occurrence of a few sherds of Lustrous red ware of Rang pur type and dishes- 
on-stand and large globular vessels of a painted blaek-on-red ware. 

Having a total thickness of about 10 ft.. Period II is also subdivisible into 
three phases: I la, lib, He. Iron and NBP occur in Ila, whereas ring-wdls and 
Rarigmnhal type pottery in lib and lie. 

From the beginning the people lived in stone-and-mud houses, the found¬ 
ation walls of which were built roughly with easily dressed local schist stone. 
These were in several courses, to judge from the surviving examples. Some of 
the mud-brick 120 and/or mud-walls seem to have been supported by or laid on 
bamboo-halves and screens, as shown by the burnt impressions of the latter, 
found in wall debris. To strengthen and beautify the walls, nodules of quartz 
which are most easily available as weathered rock were mixed with clay, a practice 
which is continued up to this day. The floors were made with thick sticky black 
clay mixed with yellowish silt. While rc-building, the hollows or depressions in 
the floor arc Found occasionally to have been filled up with blocks of cemented 
gravel, quarried apparently from the river bed. 


The exact plans of houses arc not discernible, hut they were fairly large. 
Of those excavated, so Tar, one has an overall si^e uf 30 ft. x" 15 ft. ; in another 
case, the wall is nearly 15 ft, long. 1 here is no doubt that such large rooms were 
partit ioned into smaller ones, with the help of thick walls of mud or mud-brick, 
winch apparently seem to have been constructed without the support of wooden 
ot bamboo posts Embedded in the floor. For few po&fc holes? arc found in the floor* 


This foal lire looks rather surprising, but even now in the modern Altar 
village, houses contain few wooden or bamboo pillars, for tile roof made up of 
bamboo rafters rests directly on the end walls, which taper up mid meet. On 
their junction rests a thick cross beam of undressed tree trunk. This serves as a 
some against which lean bamboo rafters. These are covered by hand-made 
fiat tiles How the houses were roofed anciently we do not know. * But barring 
he use oi tiles, other constructional features should have been the same as men- 
tioned above. 


] Ti fh Ah T t! T7®^ on - !iuiltlint g this over and over again without any 
change, throughout their existence which seems to have lasted for at least a 


120. 10S4-&5, p, 15, pi XXV. 
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thousand years, if not for two (c. 2.000 b.c.- 3,00 U-c.). In one tijsnch, no Jess 
than thirteen building levels were encountered; in others which are on a lower 
level, five or six. Sometimes, the older stone walls were repaired or their 
levels raised; lmt very often, the old plan was given up. so that the newer con¬ 
struction lay across the floors of the earlier one. Such a continuous building 
activity raised the level of the settlement above the surrouding plain, making it 
a prominent feature of the hill-girt valley. To day after the latest occupation 
by an iron-using people about the 2nd-3rd century b.c.-a.d. the mound stands 
as mentioned earlier nearly 5b ft. above the surrounding plain. 


The early Aharians manufactured a variety of pottery fabrics and forms 
for (he manifold household uses (Fh. XI V XV). In this the so-called painted 
black-and-red ware played only one of the roles; while its delicately painted dishes 
and bowls, some on stands, ami small water vessels (lotas) served as table ware 
for eating and drinking, bright red-slipped vessels some exquisitely decorated on 
the neck and shoulder, with rut. incised and applique ornaments provided various 
sizes of storage vessels. But this was not all. fhere were at h r ,is noor ire s 
parallel series in black, blot chy grev t tan an d eoarseredware. Almost all these 
were ornamented in one wav or another upld U*« oluJtsTder or the J> t * Ul \ in fi V, 
lower portion coarse. In fact this part of the vessels was intentionally rus! icatcd 
or made coarse by the application of sand, because probably the vessels wewikvpt. 
buried in I he ground or because they were meant for rough use as cooking. Often 
these vessels arc thinner from belly downward, and so their top-heavy, beauti¬ 
fully decorted upper portion alone have survived, leaving us numerous fragments 
of the former. 

Two or three other wares completed the pottery ensemble of the Ahamns. 
The first is a stoneware-like fabric made of compact, extremely well levied 
clay and well fired, so that the sherds give a metallic sound when struck* 
slipped in tan, orange, chocolate or similar hues, it hits fine > linils n< . J , 
even polished surface. So Tar. only fragments of dishes or P 1 at f ^ ’ ' V;A * 
inturned rim and cut or grooved below t he nm and plutes jai i t h^ I &J^ r 

rim and stems of dishes-on-stand have been found from the lowetJc l >. 
possible that alTthese IV.Ym part^ of a vesse l s1 “' h ./ llsh ' 0 ^ £taT ^V “7^ _ k 

which rested «n an exquisitely made stand* WliatCT cr i is* . "1 * 

quite distinctive and might have had an exotic or foreign «^igin. Suchi ccrta_ y 
S true in the case of a Bun buff ware am I cream-slipped painted m t rimson 
ish red. Some 30 sherds of both these, probably belonging to tvro“ { ' 

again in the lower levels. It was formerly believed that w v _ J ■ , 
figures only in the top layer or the (’halcolithic, but tins v'cw i ' . 

up. Secondly, the buffware recalls similar 

Baluchistan and further afield m Imn t mther than that o i { 

might be an imitation). The Ahar buff ware is indeed mi import. 

Besides, unusually large number of saddle querns, with ™nd<rrelongated 
hollows mid corresminding]v round and long plano-comex r ‘ 

artifacts figure in the A liar culture. The querns and rubber** 
no doubt meant for grinding grain; what this gram was, ^ p us | cs 

mined, for no loose, charred grains have been found* 1 11 1 P _ * „ s \ m \\ 

on pottery and from their study as well as the study u so 1 V.*, ' st * 

soon know about some of the chief items, including the anm ' s. 
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tutod the food of these people. For they were also no it- vegetarians, and relished 
venison (meat of deer). Cooking was done on hearths or ehtilaJts. Two intact 
ones are thinly plastered with lime, with beautiful finger impressions. Secondly 
these are so large that along with large houses they definitely indicate that these 
ancient people had large families and cooked two or three dishes together in 
equally large vessels. In other house, no less than six chulahs are found in a row, 
which makes us wonder whether they served a large family or a group of families 
or a workshop. 

However, the total absence of stone tools and weapons in the former as 
well as in the current excavation suggested that the inhabitants of ancient 
Alutr must have relied upon copper or its alloys. For Rajasthan has a 
number of copper mines and quarries, which were worked until very recently. 
And a large number exists within 20 miles radius of Ahar, at Dev Bari, Dejwara, 
Kotn and other sites. This presumption was soon strengthened by the discovery 
id four Hat socketless copper axes and a copper sheet both laid in pots, copper 
hangles and finally by the discovery of copper slag in a specially made round pit, 
about u ft. in diameter. Copper which is locally available was evidently smelt¬ 
ed at Ahar from the very beginning of its settlement and one may sav Formed 
the basis of its economy. Probably it was the magnet which drew the earliest 
colonisers at Ahar and other sites m the Ranas Valley and made them live there 
for hundreds of years, until the beginning of Christian era, lI(> * when an iron-using 
people fmm the north made this mode of life unprofitable. So a change in the 

way of life—houses, pottery, ornaments, tools anti weapons—is noticeable only 
after 2,000 years* r 


Among ornaments besides a copper bangle and ring, occur large terracotta 
beads or Spindle whorls; some of these are decorated with varied incised orna- 
^ ®heyroM, row of arcs, zigzag arches, etc., the most 

not kmfwi tnfSS "a T k t lkf1 * styl,Kcd sta £- S uch decorated beads are 
arf ; S£H$ !i^ US 7 t a , Il >7 >r the Chaleolithic cultures of India, but 

Central w! fi C T ik< iic Ur ai ,' d . I,jOTl y Bronze Age Cultures at Anau^ in 
Central Asia and 1 ray 1EOc in lurkey. The analogy with the Troian spindle 

research* ^ ^ tllk si fi nifies ** difficult to say without further 


*ig8, 74—74C 

These illustrate only a few of the characteristic pottery types from the 
Bengal* ^ Rn ' iasthim and Dhipi, near Burdwan in West 

74B, PL XV 

l ' Sh °^ T> With round the n** 

q nd incised criss-cross decoration on the shoulder. The belly and all 

■Icplli iri fl ft, a in ramwlomi + no|tlmuf C^SfJO / c^TtY*" n ^ l ° ff 14 dwte f ™™ i^ver 5 in Trench X ala 
tmn und a ton# hiati» between jl and the tfarW HbtfirJ mdiputr the end of liie Conner Agt hnhita* 

tig- 350. 1 A Cirfli-obom a f Ahqu, JbL by Raphael Pummiay, VaL J. p. l(a. 

^ 2 ; V^L 7V ° 1 ' > h pt ‘ 2 <pUltr *> fle *- “W* ; VoL II, pt, 3 , lip. 54,5a ; 


and 111 
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the portion below it is intentionally roughened This is a characteristic feature of the 
Ahar pottery. 

2 t Neck and shoulder portion of A lfljrj*c storage jar in dull red warc p ornamented with ribbed n 
applique and brood serpentine decorations. The lower as in I was very probably un¬ 
dipped And deliberately roughened or rusticated. 

3. A fine vessel with bright red slip, rib$ in low relief round the neck and deeply eut t teeth- 
like ornament round the shoulder and belly, I^w h inward, tapering neck is also a 
characteristic feature of these vessels. 

4. Bowl, black-and-red ware with paintings in white, hatched parallelograms alternating 

with a group of verticals. 

5. Small f flirt-shaped vessel in blaek-and-rcd ware. 


Fig, 74 and PL XV W 3, 5, 

Four most prominent shapes in black-and-red bowls at Ahar ore here 
illustrated. Forms 1 and 2 figure right from the early period, (la and lb), 
while the forms 3 and 4 known as 11 bowls with pronounced cannation ajd concave 
sides ” characterize the late phase (Period Ic), before the beginning o _t s _ 
period ( Period II) about the 2nd-Srd century ii*c. Diduate chevron decoration 
on this concave surface is also a characteristic feature (Fig, 4). 


Fig. 74A 


This figure illustrates four other pottery types of Ahar Culture. 


1. 


2 . 


8. 


■Vi 


DUh-on-stand in painted black-on-red ware. The base is broad, as m mimycfav 
CMrta vessels of similar -hap*, but different in fabric; the connecting stump is hollow 
which is also a peculiarity of stands at Ahar* Fcriod [ C. 

Bowl-on-stand. in burnished grey ware. The stand is disproportionatrly large, long »nd 
broad for the bo-1. It vs aLo hollow. Hi. feature and shape nw.lt. n~.be Mbw 
baaed bowlnsa-stand Ui grey ware from llissar II B in Iran; 

Largo, basin-shaped vtsscl in blotchy tan ware, the inner part of the basin is **■*»' 
Ulterior of the base is intentionally " rusticated." Phase K fn>"> the floor of tl,. 
earliest bouse in Trench Z, 

Small iota-shnped in burnished grey ware. Details ^ in 3 abo«. 

Fig. 74C 

This figure illustrates a few distinctive pottery forms ^ 

Rajar-Dhipi, in the Ajay Valley, Burdwan District, < v - ' <=■ 

pottery form from Ahar. 

I. Large basin-shaped vessel in black-and-red wore. With this may be compared Fig. 74 C, 
S from Ahar. 

*. Large basin-shaped vessel, black and-red ware, with intumed rim, which is also cut or 
indented at the edge. 

5. Large basin-shaped vessel with a small cut spout. 

JSOe. ScitanrTi Ertmwififfu «( TrptHUmr. pi- sxiii, H. 28tJ0 ntiii pi. ■ss'ir S. U01. 
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Fig. 74. Painted blmk-ajidml Wiire from A hat* 
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4 + Cut spout in blaek-and-Fcd warr, 

o, Lui^ hasm shaped vessel with a cut spout in burnished light red ware, from Ahar, 
Period II. This peculiar form may he a survival from the protohUfcoric. It is now 
reported from Sonpur in Bihar , 13 * 11 and was found previous!v in Period l at 
Ahichehatra 1 *** in Uttar Pradesh. 


Gihmd Culture (Fig. 75) 


ware 


South-eastern Rajputana, however, was not a pure island of black-arid-red 
Lhalcolithic Culture, This is well illustrated by the rather extensive 


i TBS B ■ p ■ * lU U..f 1 I C* IrV ,A 1 M | H J it 1 JB. T | It" l l A 11 11^1 V t 

*T ar ^hintl, ; lb ? 1 n ! t lilt's north-east or Udaipur (as the crow 
itics). Both as regards building methods or fashions, and potterv types and 
^ h _ nrs ; ? th ® r "Jtawl influences—-which may signify racial or tribal Courts— 

puSna itTn^ Clther fr ° m thC adjoi,liri ? re ^ jns °l - 


45 


, ft ‘f," 1 ’, 10 '5 thc ri «! lt >? ank of t,le Bmw*, 1 ” there are two large mounds, 

momuk W,.™ i. 'h ll 1 l « h .r e ?n<;utivclly scparatc-d by a depression. While both thc 

to hAv*> h*» n * h ^ i ! r °I? 1 u ; P I£L C0 ^^ x i c Period, the western mound seems 
to , ‘ il[} \ abandoned after this period, while the eastern mound continued 
to be ii\ cd upon during historical periods. 

noticed 1 on f fcW U Sl^ sub-periods (or phases) within tlie Chalcolithic have been 
100 X 80 S & mt T - °{ enigmatic structure about 

by an cast-west will "tP 1 ° north-south walls was joined at the southern end 
from whieh Sin hTJ!' 7*£ tw<> mo ™ walls parallel to the last. 

(13 ft. x s ft y a in^ L'i^ n<H-th-south walls emerged. These walls 

hpA/tpi- c nflI i itri-trhfr ln i m ^de of mud-bricks, which arc laid alternatively as 
walls was filled with ^ i < ®i?S nfcr Vrltb mild - Thc space between the parallel 
plastered with mud mixed wdhVS^f^ ** ° Uter wd1s have bee " 

sr^n.1 tj^j^ i t k u h “"y,, with .■schy-lined pit {oven?) wu cx|io S «i in the 
use of burnt brick-bats etc ’ * ‘ ” JSt showed & kmd of degeneration by thc 

brick-wall la^ over 'j'i’st Irii* rulibt p'^^anccis tke occurrence of a kiln-burnt 
It is not vet fully c X cavatc7but b ev,rT il r'°“ in annth f trench called GLD-3. 
make it a formidable feature of the >Y? d . iraens ‘® as of ft- by 1 ft. 10 inch, 
with a mixture of day, sand and lime^ IOn ' TlP WaU was further Postered 

Hut to liave bricks ontheYh^of U ' kllou "\ fLS ! f is not fully uncovered. 

outside the Indus Civilisation is in item* J m ' X 5 m ’ m a Chalcolithic building 

knowledge of the contemporary culture ofYE development in our 

i r ««7 cuinires of thc penod. Some of thc houses— 

l*at I.AM.. 1059 - 90 . %. 9 , ir. 

laor. iU, Vol. I ( 1949 ), % ), 14, 

IS' pp ‘ 4I - ** **■ p 1 *- xlmcltl 

^“■=^S3S5SBSS2SSZ 
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particularly those of mud or mud-brick—were roofed with a mixture of reddish 
vUjagcs) 111 * 17)1 Xcd Wlt 1 ree<k and s I >!it bamboos (as it is done today in several 

The houses were provided with white-washed earthen ovens, and clav- 
hned pits, some of which were 9 ft. in length, 6 ft. in breadth, 2 ft. in depth, and 
lined with i in. thick plaster of white day and sand mixed with a vegetable fire. 

. , "bib Gilund has certain features common with those of Atmr—parti- 

nicture Sfl'frwiS 8 ’ h ll m St °u ige hir ' K ~ U also considerably enlarges the 
picture of tin. ( haleohthic south-east Rajputana with its hu»c structures of mud 

mud-hnek and burnt-bricks These no doubt imply sevemlVvpi „ eeo, nmie' 

KaIw? atcTh^l TWS ? by thecemmie evidence 

A. at Ahar, at Giiuml we have a large variety tn fabrics and types. Besides the 

principal jmmted blaek-and-red ware, were collected (1) plain, '(2) painted black 
3) burnished grey, ft) red and a few specimens of 5 polychrome warn hiPut 
black, bright red and white on a red background. ^ 

The black-on-cream and black-on-red were found in the upper levels and 
the rest were from the lower levels, "r” iei (,s ana 

=r3S5tt?a*SSS5E3SS^5*ift 
assitiyawri s-s SSkSbJt? B 

ware deserve special notice. Of particular interest k?l« the burnished S r . e > T 
Such vessels were hitherto rare in In,bn k„[ f t S , cut ’ s P° ut basin. 
Fragments of strap handles and cut snmitSlf k k ‘f tl j re of " est Asiatic pottery. 

nt Navdatdi, Witb wtuch Gilund seenJto hnve^onie wntn^ 60 T f ®“ d r,re vi ™s(y 
vator dates Gilund between 1700 b v and i «aa ,, , 1 fact^ the exea- 

cream-slipped ware with desiims like ,1 kn 1 1 r b ‘ ( ‘' . JCCause typical Navdatoli 
in the topmost levels of Gilund whereas JP 0 ^®? animal ure f °uml 

and II. Though tfcb nwfftaJ fTSSLS Na * v ? at * Ij ^ey %»re in Period I 

nnd Navdatoli knight hnv‘c got Descfromuthh, th “* both 

the cream or wWte-slinpcd words c!,m „JIh in ’,, ?° r CTren lt >' <»«= 

appears completely after Period II. ‘ U * v ,n quantity and dis- 

cotta and semi precious ^tone^and S fi ng beads of terra- 

other Chaleolithfc sites and X^c $£££££*• l f C *P» 
warfare and types of ornaments. Hnwr-vor^^ f grinding corn, methods of 
bulls with prominent and long horns 1 ** An,! * anion £ *be terracotta figurines, 
-one having that of a ram-are after X with 11 ™™*y of heads 

considerably inferior in workmahshin Indusor Harappa tradition, though 
chert or of chalcedony, have bX foind ^T/au^ % blades, either of 
suggest the real absence of the blade industries f at a. 7ar or Gilund. This might 
was plentiful, being more cosily available f t" .b^t’ulturcs, because copper 
»h„n,d hove been there. . 

le*. IWA, p|. XLVA, 4 , 3 tod l-3, mrpMtivdy. 
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culture have been fountl at several sites on the hilly flanks of south-east Raj¬ 
putana, So the material was there. 

Before leaving Rajputana, it should be mentioned that not only Gilund, 
but a site at Khurdi, Parbatsar TehsSI, District Nagaur, now m the heart of the 
desert without any river in the vicinity, has yielded a copper hoard, ^ 
includes a flat copper eelt, bar celt or square sectioned chisel, concavo-convex 
tliin sham-edged Indian parasu (axc)-like sheets and a complete, large, bowl with 
,eha,uJspout The lid is identical in size with that more or less complete 

form from Navdatoli. 

Sothi Culture 

Further the sites of Sothi™ end Sauhnr in the Drisndvntt valley Uas-e got 

coarse white-slipped and Malwa \\ are. as a stm \ o . to'south seems 

showed Thus Rainutana being a halfway house from north to south, see™, 
to be a innetion .Jf several CUalcolithic Cultures. Its systematic exploration 
followed bv large scale excavation of such sites as Alrnr Gdund _and^ot b**t o be 
discovered in future is sum to unravel the relationship and route o 
other new cultures. 

■ Malvca 

Adioinimr Malwa seems to be a bee-hive of activity, ail probably charae- 
t e d^ ^T^ b “^d pottery «with black tXi " 

t2£3 £'1 mills try ,,f the Clmbolithie 
Period, 

To date (wo or three sites of this vulture urc excavated. Two or 

three arr in it Chumhul.Valley of which taX-5S 

whereas Maheshwar and Navdatoli on thi . aim.a , uublished but that 

•"d W* The report ^L^^^I^liT^S^^rTN^clistoli 

1" ”g^ k i picture of the Chaleo,ithic Mulwu. 

This is therefore described in detail here. 

Navdatoli Culture , 

Presumably all these setttements J^i^Kba^desh^North and South 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Saura^itra, tentral _ « lidhra-Kamatak— 1 were clu- 


Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Smirashtra, t tnti u nr ■ r »r ' rna t JV k — were elu 

Maharashtra and even in the granitic regions t K rfl +,. s the existence of baked 
sters of mud huts, though the Qilimd Bu 

brick houses as well, whereas at Nagda tlu ho s^ nts sec . m to res t on sandy 

barring Rajputana and the Pan jab. ntere . ^ imply a clearance of 

allnviuin, efsewhore they are on a blai h . ■ 

.^,1 st.ro.sht 11ut e the u»rm * Sntlii culture f twetl by Oltwli w» 

US3. WireiiMi a (Horjn a dkt ^livc tln-i a ntiut, pethM* &*■*«. etthe Stol-* 

a little ambitions. Our study ihown tiiat llic ’ ^ ^ ht be (, r wwlv lf«eQpr» n ' 

Further «tudy even indicate* that some Iona* *nd S' _ 1 - t vahatnKr and SatstatoU (Pootn and 

12«, S«nutiA ( U. D., Sltuiu*aO, B„ ond oeO, h. B., ErHrceftoMi 

Ij :ir min 
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the jungle, the black soil itself* being a weathering in situ of the brownish alluvium 
owing to thick vegetation. This is clearly demonstrated at Navdatoli and 
Ncvnsa, the two sites which have so far been horizontally excavated and of which 
the writer has first-hand knowledge. NavdataK is situated opposite Maheshwar 
on the Narmada, about 60 miles south of Indore. Both these sites stand on an 
old crossing of the river, which itself is a great commercial artery dividing India 
into two: Northern and Southern. 

, . black Navdatoli, a small hamlet now occupied by boatmen 

(napda*)»? covers a fairly large area, about 2 furlongs bv 2 furlongs, and caps the 
top of four mounds which some 4000 years ago probably formed a single unit, 
/rhich up by erosion. Tills single mound represented the top-most 

terrace of the Narmada; the river itself presumably was flowing at the foot of 

to the north th ° Ugh n0W flows at * distance of about three furlongs 

The present village of the naedas is situated on a stilt younger terrace. 

Excavations on all the four mounds indicate that tiie entire nrehistoric 

somc of it® parts might have been occupied later 
han others, lor instance, it was revealed last season (1958-59) that the north- 

Houses (PI XVII, Fig. 68) 

reetangulaMiSte. “’"l sq, ? ra ”! 

w saras ss sfjefe' 3 -pa* 52 

one) was meant for habitation Such small Imt. ' ■ u, iS i' :u ' ^ lfc (the small 

grain, hay, etc. as the writer Zt?™ ^ f “' Sl °i" S 

normally in Period II, the size of a room was 0 ft "“ft H™ 
jived in a room or a house can onlv he euessrS V< 8 Vt, Ho " nla,1 > P c *" ns 
in a room of 8 feet X 10 feet it * possibly not more than four 

as evidenced by house floors that it is diffin ll ^ ? men . t Was 80 often rebuilt 
mere occurrences of postholes. But imkrintl fr to (hstmguish the house pin ns by 

one mav guess that the nrchistorir- Inuf S from the modern village of Navdatoli, 
supporting a populaho/of m ""« ht •>«<! about* 50 to « hute 

the midst™ ity’^ltssides , are , sii E ht!v'h?! C t| r . C f l, 'T ll “ r pit (1 ft ' x 1 *“*•> in 
on cither side at some distance if it \ a r,H,T ? fl t,iere arc postholes ; 

the remains of a single-mouthed hearth r n V‘ tle inl ° the ground and possibly 
of wood, placed almost at right Were f * und two lo^ 

These have a high corrugated neck wfth *[■ i tbe . remai jjs of two unique pots. 

" neck Wlth tve|, ted rim, a ribbed ovalish fody with 

Pokittan, p. 142J »yi, ! ’ ^ tfir " IhJ *»* of (Isturmen of Coalmen u Wheeler (Karty Indin and 
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one or two incised bunds, filled in with lime and a high hollow base (which looks 
similar to the mouth, so that until we could reconstruct the pots from this pit 
we were not certain which was the mouth and which the base)- (Pi* XVIII, Fig. 
79 a-b) 

These houses were built very close to each other. Tint between a row of 
i or 5 houses, it appears there was an open space, like a Choak (square). 

Pottery (PL XVIIIXXI) 

These houses were furnished, as is to be expected at this time and as 
we find in a farmer’s house even today, with small and large earthen pots for 
storing, cooking and drinking. The large storage jars were strong and sturdy 
but generally decorated with an engraving or applique work along the neck. 
Hut what surprises us and delights our eye is their ** table service, or dinner sc . 
It is this which distinguishes these Early Navdatolians from the modern pnmr ives 
like SanUls and other tribes in Chota Nagpur, for instance. The Navdatolians 
had a large number of pottery vessels which according to their fabrics, shapes anti 


“ Malwa wluS.” d Thisoexui^ as a major pottery fabric right from the first occu- 
pfitSdn and runs through the entire ChaleolitKie habitation. .°" t ' * , 

earliest period only certain shapes and designs figure, both becoming no 

later (Pi, XXII-XUl). 

Then there is a sprinkling of black-and-red ware, ^pmntings " l 
comprising generally bowls (with gracefully mturned sit< ^ 

fabric is confined only to Period I and seems definitely o H * v . 1 

adjoining region of Rajputana, where at Aliar it occurs in pm usio 

Tlie third important fabric is the white-slipped one, 

ted with the first two periods only, but died out later. • “J*j* treenish-wlii te 
slip and texture, but the finest is smooth, lustrous and slightly greenish unite. 

Though it copies some of the shapes of the Malwa 

shapes arc a shallow dish with broad, fiat mil anti s * . * , t f latter in 

waited cup with bulging bottom. An almost eomplete bo of the tettwrn 
fine white slip recalls a similar vessel from the earliest 

(Ghibshman, “ Fouilles de Siulk , Vo). I, frontispiece, ■). _ _ . t jj| g 

antelopes and dancing human figures seem to be c r 


fabric, (Pi. XJt//) 
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performed. Since it is without a handle, if has got to he held in the palms of 
bolli the hands, and the contents (liquid) poured slowly, as in a sacrifice or some 
such ritual. In order to control the How of the liquid, a hole was sometimes 
made at the junction of the spout and the body of flu? vessel. A similar contriv¬ 
ance may be noticed in the channel-shaped bowls from Western Asia. A vessel 
identical in size and shape but in copper or bronze was found at ParbatsarTehsil 
Dist ISagaur m Jodhpur some years ago, and it is exhibited in the museum at 
Jodhpur. {PL A A VI, Fig. 89a.) 

Food 

Besides I Ins importanl change in pottery, there was another very signi¬ 
ficant change in the life of the people. E& the first couple of hundred veaTor 
J?V* inhabitants ate principally among the cereal grains, two types of wheat 
i Vulgare anti Triticum sp. The former which is small with 

• X S rs ; * tre ?’ c, y eomra <”b while the latter is larger and has pointed 
v?v 7n consumed from the beginning five kinds of legumes 

mun^t \ kii\ ^ lh \^ Le ^ euiina j; ts Mediku.s),(it) Urd or Black Gram {Fhaseolus 

\luntr nr ,7 r’ m Gram ( Fha *<' olll « radiatus L.), (iv) Vatana or 

ofhf/Lm C - Pea ® {Latoj/rut m tttomts L.}, and (v) Latham sp, besides four 
t!r, luhf n 'T U i' the '‘Icnhfication of which is not certain. The food was 

’foundr™ IteUritatX Umm oil - thr B»™ of Which 

i^K.,K*i! lt ? T ^X er ’ i f. m P, . iast ' 11 at «l onwards that rice enters the dietary of the 
mha jilauts though throughout (from the quantity and distribution) the life of 
the occupation, it seems to be scarce and in short supply, 123 

todav. T oS dkco^rf’th^filV^r aud . eaten >» the Nimad District 

of a'section of ihp »w>nn! ' f \t°u^ S V 1 shows that the food habits 

oi a section of the people of Madhya Pradesh are at least 3 000 years old 

SSSL'SS.'St^'K v*r from Mi,h, : ,, i , "! uR '- SSL T ,£^5 

seeds like linseed The ,i:, / V* (lentil), kulnthi and beans, and oil 

suggests W^tem Ada ic ^ r a ? d of wheat, lentil and linseed 

itiesas indigenous to India Thus JS h Y mt,st . author ‘ 

o f A p"ou K h“.tee 1 : fiUT *""*-•**« r c 

rings, which have been discovered 1 1 i T’ b " ? » ll f v 3f. st, . ,n '' 

sirs 

PAlMobolbny. ^ilirbal Sahnl ln.-itit.Kc ot 

1 ». nice Imprc^ion i» **„<, Lutt(ftl , v gj S,oI„ s ^ ^ pip. 13-52* 

ISO. I uni glut! to note that mimmiiiii S " h- ' Indim 1081, p. ms. 

might Iwvt heentued for cwldjig olgnliu ^pArtidgt.*" ^ * l ^ 5 ° r * Co E R l ie * Ibis Fut ind aayi that the quenu 
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nounder or rubber. The resultant bread will be unleavened, as it is even today 
done in several parts of India. A number of these saddle querns were found, as 
thev were left 6v their users, right on l he kitchen floor, near ckutiuts or hearths, 
f PI XXI V* C) These again were quite large, made with clay and thinly pltujfrrcil 
with lime. ’ It is however not to be presumed that the inhabitants were strictly 
vegetarians. In the debris of their houses have been found remains of ? at tlc, pig, 
sheep-goat, and deer. Except for the last, all must have been domesticated and 
eaten. ^ But since the grains were varied and plentiful they relied less on animal 
food, and hence their remains are comparatively few in number as compared to 

those from Ncvasa. 


Farmers 

Economically, thus, the early inhabitants of NavdatoU 
Thev were essentially farmers or peasants,though a sec 

hunt 1 ni? and fishing. Thev did not yet know iron; copper 1 Hwj used, Out 

Svfetk v of simple, hflndle-le^s&xes, (PI. XX V fish 

n Cj. in a later phase possibly they used daggers or swords with . imOnb. » 

suJfested bv a fralgmentfoundin 1958-59. So for their daily needs of cutting 

vegetables, ’ scraping leather and piercing stone, they ha to n > 

tools * their blades*** are so small that we call them micron th.. ( §• ' 

These were haftedinbone and wooden handles, as 'b^ds^ of sand 

into a pen-knife. Among ornaments, we ha\ e < ‘ -if semi-nrecious 

cuated with a glaze and called “ faimice. or chalk an < [ * 

stone such as agate, and carneliaii. These must have 1 * 

Bangles and rings were also worn. These were of clay and copper. 


The earliest farmers in Madhya Pradesh lived, as we kn. 2 000*b. C , and 
dates, kindly supplicd by the Pennsyh aiua *J*' 4 ‘ y y ^y ^ up 

continued to live on with three major destructions y ^ iossiblv further North 
TOO B.e., when an iron-using ^ {^tlonomfLvrbidh 

wiped out their existence and laid the founds notterv plaved a 

iron, minted money, houses of bricks and altogether a ne* potten pia 

dominant part. 

The question who the taS?«" £5 

Malwa, is not vet resolved. 1 robabK, h<-} interesting clue. In that case, 
pottery shows. This is a very important an . ■ f =yj wed up b v further 

they might be a branch of the Arvam. Thi^raihs to tx Wtowcu i . 

detective work across India and l akistan up 



series of __ 

from 1791 ±62, 3503 ± 128, 3 i49 ± l-< * ' Il_ X^lture. These dates are not 

definitely indicate the age and the 1 ime spa _ well with the C-14 dates 

only consistent among themselves, but Jjgr anfl Ahar. Further with 

for the corresponding periods foy Chandou, 

. tuo, kM ~ — - - —“ “* to ' V *“ 

A-iU. about 6,000 *.C. 


tiOii 
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C-U dates now available for Lothal, Kalibangan and Kot Dili, it will hefn in 
understanding the movement of cultures in the whole of Western Indin. 

Emn and Tripuri 

to, 1 wo other sites—Eran on the Bina and 'IVwar (ancient Trimirh cm the 
anganga, a branch of the Narbada—should be mentioned. Situated in the 

hw w£?S!j Z 

canSc said though tlC P? tte F shows some variation. Not much 

wlimlliS! Inpun, because only a few {6} painted sherds were excavated 

CXC11 vations S nv IhV™™* ** true . mierolitI,s - And it is to be seen if further 

of burning The two or mm, i t P L anr * a latter floor containing traces 



to 700 B.C. and therefore the *n b JL.*‘ OVL j 3 years from about *2,000 b.C. 
seem to have destroyed these Cbalmlith 1 maf l^ ako Y e that an Iron-using people 
as well, besides SlltoH ChalcolltflIC is being proved at other sites 

ChalcoUiUc Cultures of the Deccan 

PrakasK 132 in the iL™-Si^vSl^anrf tyP ®i lum ’ becn uneartlie ^ at 

Valiev, whereas surface exnloratimi* l * hirthcr south at Bahai 1 * 1 in the Girna 
Wert Khanded *.<>* «tes in East and 
this region was inhabited. And now the nu«I- 5° nte ™P° rQ n e ously with Malwn, 
Deccan in anv way earlier tlian' thos! 1 vr^/"° V s l* T Arc tiiese cultures of the 
b« n north-south or south-north or was it two waj- MlVvwf’™ movm ' ent 

It would, however, ftppearthat*it e |uej'rL™j US i°^Mnlwa Chalcolithlc Culture, 
as the Namiada, but ih Ud c^d tn '5 fuU “ t «e«wi» « for south 

as far 184 as the Pravaru-Godavari whereTtm.^ 6 T T^°f V “ Ue y s and reached 
had spread all over the Deccan and M Vr r* *J n P t o cr t-halcolithie Culture which 
the source of this culture, b Tit ^Jl^rX pla ^* Again we do not know 
Cultures of South-East Ma. t0 haVe lts rootfi the purely Neolithic 

any guide, it appears that the^reMvavr of?'- Ahmadnagar District is 

the Narmada m about 1500-1700 n't huA ^ r ? Culture which reached 

itself upon the earlier Deccan Culture ” S ' iirrtv<?{ i i n the Deccan ami laid 

132. LAM,, 1954-35, p. ]& 

133# f rp 1558-57, jj-* 17, 

ot CKtuidoU, me 40 r „j M „ irt , . _. 

^ lnjt an “ntcnMcand mid rib had^ ot “Iw» that tU 
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However, the indigenous 11 * culture survived and seems to have eon lamed 
■ he fariw CTOansion of these northern influence*, and later became the mam 
- ^ .V lWf , mi Tf Sc m this wav tfant we can explain the differences iti 

pottery fLbri"'de‘^ VSleTk™* and Dain abad.-» which are not 
more than 15 miles distant from each other, and lie on the Pra\ara. 


I11C llV||imiLO 

sEwjs at 

hiLtZrSr^ a ah"irri 

and designs, as well as in stone blade ^ J {Unmes smoeme. 

burial in a specially dug pit. fignr^ .X^ne 

It is also noted for the occurrence of in plan, 

mace-head or ring-stone and remains of housj } ] k £ n(1 plastered 
The floors of the houses were rammed - s (k , osH \ on of a 

with lime. Burial in houses continued, bi ,__ Ji eft « OD v and ‘Mying-in-state 
skeleton surrounded by 14 post-holes mdicatmg a canopy and iy g 

before a burial.” 

Nevasa , , . A ,. 

Unfortunately this very ' ntcrcs ^ d aC v^are*!!to turn 
and a promising site not further * x 5™ a ; ^ _* kev s fte, happens to he the 

to the ;ul joining site at Nevasa, which, 1 ™-jIvated and partly reported 

only site in the Bravura Valley which is extensively excav atid ana 1 > i 

upon. 147 

A large mound called Lad mod, n £ a ^JJ^Jye ^een^one whole, if the 
overlooks the Pravara river. Originally , iSlieve it. But now it is cut into 
river really went round it, as the liK-al P® P _ . 0 ‘ n southern side. Of 

two by the river, probably' the major par . ^ cr s iit, and only about 7 ft. 
its imposing height more than half is mu 1 P. \ because it represents only 
is represented by the Chalcohthic deposit. Jhis issoj D^ £ riod III of 
one cultural phase, which is called the Jorwe-^evaw 

Daimabad, . 

Four seasons of excavations and ^, o C pXda^tel Research 

by the Pennsylvania University and the Ta . . particularly their range of 

have given some insight into I lie hfc j* or ma k'ing clothes, but 

pottery, tools and weapons, ornaments, the materia 

IRS. However tor 0*1 alternative view •** twlow up< 1 «t 

136. IJL.R., 195S-W. P. IS- p+M&n at ,Vn»« 0*°^ W l A R ' 

1ST. S*«KA»a. H. !>. *od M**, 

p. 25 feud 1000-61, p. 16. 
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not the type, of clothex, and above all about the burial practices ami their age, 
] hey definitely lived around 1100 hx- the dates being 3220 ±115 and 3106 + 
, B,p * f ,* ir knowledge about the earliest Nfcvasa houses still remains vague, 
because unlike iSavdatoh no clear house plans could be discerned. 

Houses 

\\ hether it be Malwa, Khandesh, Maharashtra or Mysore-Karnatak the 
earliest remains of the habitation are found on a black soil. Tills today forms the 

h m • m man >:i >ar ^ " f thc ^gions mentioned above. It is believed 
t the weathering m situ of the underlying yellowish silt deposited bv the 

bvTilfe^ 55*“ m Middle *K. The wcathcrfnff^s caused 

fe tioi k \egctatiun as a result of a damper climatic phase. Thus when the 

Chalcohthic people entered the river valleys, there must have been thick forests 
Clearings overlooking the river, or not far from the river were effected with Thei> 
stone and copper tools. Though none of these early settlement s Tub vex" 

"•**? Cl T' tCtl tern.^ were not 

might accpuraidate 30 to looXjly Mt" hou'"i (hutsl*"S F? 
normally abnni in ft w f j u ^ vt , OUS £ s ( huts ). Each hut would lie 
than this Their h„V c ,' though at Navdatoh we lind huts smaller or larger 

gravel and eky or W A -b^ / f ^ Wer ? made either with “ mixture of sand, 
with^ime which was sometimes ^ ^ pWed 

Furniture 

other vessels of Sv^arul Irnfdal us^a h v ru'^- ? mal1 storage jars, 

for pounding grains etc \n intuit’ i ,/ V und a boat-shaped saddle quern 
Deccan 13 *Or Khandesh W in Mak™ ,? as ^ reported from the 

like a large hollow cylinder ooen ?i ' ^ ^°.^bern Raj putana these were either 
might be of a l^gVwe Tl » th "*raouthed. The latter 

simultaneously. & * 1 <nis< '‘'here two or three things were cooked 

Pottery {Figs. 92-97 and Frontis-piece) 

table and birnished'a pale grey niadc on a wheel ora turn- 

small lotas, globular vessels wit ft hii/ti n l l , ( shapes being a few bowls, 

Th, other kfnd b wS LI a ? ~ sii * W »«>. 

In it the dish {thalis) are conspic uous 1 ack T a mattreci surface. 

occurrence—in varied fizcTirom Xn * 2 ? f th ' most ««»»« 

bowls (colw) and vessels (Iotas or /««**.« Tr 11 ' 1° ^ In ' ant ^ niorc di height—are 

sharp angular walls and necks and lono tnlT \ ° ring azu! P ol iring liquids, having 

of these arc painted in b£S! mK ? 5p ° uU * The matt red surfaced 

of hatched triangles, squares or rectangles c I lSlI 5 ^f°m etl,|C consisting 

4 <»r rtxiangles, oblique dashes etc. (Fig. 92). But 

^bhfcj^e™ * n, " r,W of '*'«**' bu^! mud.wri, eBcJoau « ^pporUA by 




Fig. 93. Globular high-n«ked vessels from N«va». 
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Nevasa. 
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Fig. 04. Burial urns from Ncvtisa, 
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Fig. 96. Coarse Grey Ware from Nevasa. 
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tills monotony is relieved at Xcvasa by two unique specimens of realistic de¬ 
lineation of a deer and a dog or dog-like animal iafc for the like of which one has 
to recall the Upper Palaeolithic cave art of \\ estem Europe 13 . Equally striking 
are the tigers and other animals with elongated and hatched bodies on a white- 
T? _ J .■tii.aaI fKin m 1 nioK 1 ?! fl 1^ Pi \ "\ "\ *1 . Such stylization again reminds us 



C and Fig . 97). Though no grains were found, the dough plates (Jig. 96) are 
identical in shape and fabric with those of NavdatoH. 

No other remains of household goods or furniture like cots, wooden stools, 
(if there were any ?) have come to light, probably because these were iin aria t 
of wood and have perished. 

Cotton, Silk and Flax 

Nor con ,vc form any idea of the dress. Bat recent evidence from N?v^ 
and also from Chandoli suggests that spinning <»l eott™, 
and true flax was known. Presumably then garmen s o 
must have been made. 13 * 1 

Ornaments 

Among ornaments by far the commonest arc beads 
stones such as agate, amazonite, amethyst, cornelian, c ia cu *> . >< , _ _ * ' an( j 

glass, shell, steatite, chalk or faience, terracotta and less ru l l 1 . • ' P] 
rarely of gold (See Fig. 101A). All these were certainly f rul ^"^ h ” e ^.; k of :i 
which an almost complete example, that of copper ben. s - r, ' l ‘ l j f 0UB( j 
dead child was found at Xcvasa in 1060. Three y co ^^^Xdv unkm^m 
earlier in 1956 remain unrivalled. Silver seems to x * burnt dav and 
Bangles were of the simplest type, mid generally o H * 
bone or ivory. Kings were worn on the fingers <u tlu i.un . 

IVots and Weapons (Pi XXIX and Fig. 192-7) 

Until this year (1060-61) no intact examples of weapon* 

It was therefore presumed that among the large nx n . o r without tang, 

chalcedony blade industry, those ^ any of co P1 >er is im- 

were probably used ns arrowheads. Whether tmr r s were 

possible to say in the absence of any evidence. So a_*° Tl .nfirroju has long 
certainly hafted and used as \veap<)ns of.offenee. (^ I ^ $izes (3 inch to 

since been regarded as such a weapon)* Koumi , y stones, 

inch) Of stone—quitrlz and ^ 

Thiise few things—arrows, axe, sling balls—perh^sm ^ ■ >f {ho s l word an( i 
of the armoury of the Chalcohthic people* * b 4 » advanced weanons 

the dagger is perhaps due to tin 4 real non-existence f f s ^^Xthus aCJ 

or may be explained by lark of^^ ^imfd^wa^found in 1058-50 from the 
meat of a dagger or a sword with a raised mid ri 

ISM. S«e SwncitLt*, H. D„ Inrfw* Tt*Uiy> 

I8KA. S« Sawkaua, H. D. ,in fir. S. ^ identify by Dh. A. N. GetATt, 

-e rJXl ‘p5o3.HU!. P- « ^ BDCBt., ^ P* 
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Fig* 98. Bough Plates from Nevasa. 
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Fig. 97. (a) storage Jar. (b) 


TheriomorpKk- Ve«eL (e) Squarish Put. 
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MIA. Typirnl Beads: Clialeolithie and Bronae Apes. 

,! Cta.tad.rc: Mark.,-. PI. I.XXXI, W 

I . Ilarappa: Vais. PL ™|* «■ £ ^ 

t. MoShtm , Harsh all. PL CXLVL SB. Steatite (inlay). 
5. ChRohtidaro: Mwk*y, PI. L3! J?* T ' ‘ ^ ' *’ 

0. Mi'hi niodftm: Marshall. Pl ‘ ^^ vl \ ' ^ 

7 Mnhcnjodarci '<■ Marshall > PI- CXLV _ . 

ChanhinlnrO! Mackey. PL I.XXXV, SB i Fmenee. 

0. Ahar (Udaipur): Teiraeotta. 

|0, NavdntoU: Faience* 

II. Chandoli; Copper. 

19 UeVBlt! CoplMTs 
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deposits of Period III, whereas at Jorwe swords are supposed to have been 
found, but melted away. The latter explanation was further confirmed by 
the discovery (in 1961) of'a.7 inch dagger or spear-head with a faint mid-rib and 
flat antennae from Chandoiy« (PI. XKVllb) This is the first stratified occur¬ 
rence of such a weapon in India, 

Chalcedony blades supplied the most common tools like knives, with a 
single edge (penknife blade) or double edge (parallel sided blade), sickles (lunates 

^ b ) 1 Z U dtr^^i fl 2l) baCke<1 bladCS,< “ W,S ° r Wrs < thkk 

dolcriteMpS^^Sn^Jlt thOSe ° f Car P« nter aTld wood-cutter were made of 
f®) and C °PP C J ^ known as polished or ground axe (various 

23^’ ' ^° ker a 7 d axe ' The TO PI*r lire all of the 

flat type, ivith slightly tapering sides and straight, convex or flarin^ edges M2 

ha - a Sh ° ult l er - * s a fragment'from Navdatoli suggS.'»« 

ofrini/lct) 'v^s^aten^asTuffpcstcd bv theDnpwi SOnl f “!? ° f P*> (■*»* » ■ 
the child (before or aftef? ih death 1 P TT,T^ m,Det °‘ us , od , in anoinb ' n <f 
with plano-concave rubber stones, a iH miJr of whh h It™1™“ ‘f ar , P? unt ! c,i 
the,r flat side pecked for, or made by, rubbing. ( Fig? JOS) ’ B 

Food 

are availab^^ere Iga^w/lia^i^ verW^n^ m NeVilsa and Maski alone 
of the animals, but fit Maski 14 < the nnioHtv' rep ° rts re *® rdin ff thc a £ e 
Within these limitations howm^i* ;* 5^ °f the bones were of young ones. 

humpless, short-homed variety of cow orox? «!!?■ *5** t ^? e includcd sma11er ’ 
the domesticated cattle, sheen md ma t 1 **«&<*« Lmrmeus or the zebu) 

Pond-snaii, vivtpaKs bengalLis) and ^ (Banded 

we may ^'iS fi^SStton, 0 jl^and 'wit- ^ W f e aho eaten - t4fi Thlls 

unison, fresh water gastropods and 

a.' ''t 1 P- 

•“ St,,.. ia t/i^iiv.ne., „”J“; '*L v f- lvl r. >«. 1»». 

!« SS™ ■' u 1 "™ 1 * *"■**“ -i™.. ► “• 

r A .ra sr^“sss 

pnk dJfi Kwe*,. p . Ml , m, „ f, „ TOfc b., 
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* p ; »* j 6 ;?* ; {c) 7 ^r iiv p ° bts (o - i5); 

!£W*j. " d worM "“ kM !-’>•“)= t ;T c so , ,T«, st(i 


(0 Broken, 
BUdc-tuiq-Scntpct (27*28). 
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Fig. 108. Anvils (1-2}; Mullet (8); Stone Ball (4) s Btamnwrtoni* (5-7). 
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land snails and possibly river fish formed the principal non-vegetarian diet of 
♦he people. To this we should add jungle fruits and berries and uncultivated 
grains though no remains of the last two bas e yet been found in any excavation m 
the Deccan. Hunting and animal grazing thus formed the main economy of life. 

Burial (PL XXVIII) 

Burial within the home floor or outside was the prevalent custom for 
^disposing of the dead. The children without exception were buried in a wide' 
Snuulhcd earthen pot (known * urn). If more .bm one. the "as were p aeod 
facing mouth to month. Instances of the use of three urns am sem l i U 
Nevssa and Daimabod. At both these sites, the urns were kept honzontaPy 
on their sidU after digging a shallow pit. But at Brahmagm, they were placed 
iu a vertical position and their mouth covered by the bottom of another urn 
vessel. 

From close observation of a few excellent remains, it app^rstliata 
child’s skeleton, was either exposed and later the surviving p**r '* < ^ ' V. 

and buried, or it was cut up after death and distributed over the two urns.^he 
one on the north having the head and the other on u so 1 
legs, etc. (See Fig. 98) 

Older children and persons over U, that is adolcsecals^ and mj'dt^we^ 
buried full length in a large jar; if the latter was found to he slmrt. another put 
was used for covering the knees. The exact p^t.oy Mies, fa banal 10 JtW 
dead bixlv rested on the hack, with the head to the . . \ ^ 

up and also turned to the left. In burial IS of an older clnni (i« yearsUhe 

position was similar, but the binds were crossed our 11 '. ' s IM ,ticcd 

was considerably turned towards the right and upwards. SomeUmm. Mimtoa 
at Nevasa. in 19S9-60. the body lying in an extendedj^ttmn was eOT^ed by 

no less than five pots. Naturally, tile under sale l?''' 1 ;?'-'[’ ..lLteriiv- it 'with 
rare cases, the body was placed on the bare ground a e .1 1 " 

lime. 

The children as well as the adults were often provided ^^bowband 
spouted pots and beads or necklaces ol copper and e.irnc 1.1 ■ - ^ ^ 

list year, a copper necklace was found on the 

cotton threads, 1 * 6 while the one from Chanduh "v ,;. child’s body was 
From the examination of the necklace it atso app^its that the clutd bouv 

smeared or anointed with cow dung and a kind of tmJlet 

Thus though burial was the principal method, to v^j-urg Mate 

of Hie situat ion. family or settlement or the customs of the tribes, ccrtam 
ces existed which fall into fiv e or six groups as s ' 

Child Burial 
I Vertical {e.g. Brahmagiri) 

II Horizontal 

(a) Single urn 
(ft) Double urn 
(c} Triple urn 


149. In UOr maon'i (IMO-fU) ettcavitlkiti *1 Clujndcli. * part of n ft.all ■ 'I'l rr brd ‘ 1 
t lit curl it. Thr*e itlrntiDcd by Dr. Gcb*ri m of tmt 


nci ldctcr retfiinJ the 
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Adult Burial 

l Laid extended in 

(i) Single large urn or jar 
(H) Double jars 

{Hi) Five jars covering the body 

(ti 1 ) Laid on the lime coated black soil or directly 
on the black soil. 

It is worth inquiring how far these burial practices were responsible for 
m Tv n iJ' : habits of the Megalithic people who succeeded the Chalcolithic 
ami Neolithic m South India, Mysore-Kamatak, Andhra. Their pottery is of 
course basically dilTerent, but the use of sarcophagii—huge pottery urns with 
legs and hds—might have something to dp with the urns of the preceding period. 

h.m+H, W . IiateVtT - it ^ C ' e ? m0inic ^ Iy they seem tf > !iavc been in a paStorahcum* 
huntufrm-amdtu^ sta r* h \ in e in small villages with do*Jv set houses 
a , mer bank. Stone in various ways still served them in alt walks of life 

bv P an^If3v rar r' T] f V Rd °[ 1Sfe P^ted until 1 *’ it was suddenly changed 
\t't\n- rf I he north and the south, who came with a know-^ 

Jtdge of iron, agriculture and town planning in about the 4th century u.c, 

amwei^fi , ]iccfls to be P osed - hut which cannot be 

finXdtaL. 4 °/f r ° n]y . the cli aleolithic cultures of Mysore and the Deccan 
v i i °, *' ’5 l, j vc given us an idea of the burial practices. We do not 

fch i?*P ha3e di ^ setl ‘> f their dead in Malwa, Raj- 
r Lh tn I SaurashtraJthough it is now ascertained that at least one group 

purely NcdiM .!•" ™ «“ a PJP.'* Civilization). So it is possible that this was a 
using people >r i * Ke W 1111 W£ts -"^Pted by the southward moving oopper- 

Racial Origin ? 

Balml ^Dainudvld u,! P^uple racially ? The skeletons from Brahmagiri, ut 
to give a more pSithre piStti[ et ^ Studied; thoSe from Nevasa are “SuBdent 

whose aeeVh-iv^l^ bl,r *^ s 1 ' >imi / at ^ (l vasa (1954-56) there were three of persons 
l^rbc^Jat of ^woman l,la i tcd H t " * * \° ^0 (or between 17 and 24), the 

the racial tvue of Hr- i . U il l!> ^*1 alone, it is possible to conjecture about 
nose f? l and Imin ,» l L ^on. Irons the prognat hy, broad face with a wide 

^ -*« * ‘i- that “ 

ajjtomi* lififfES, 1 KkSSStoSSStai'tafiJSfc. 1 ; £lvS N ; v f“ ! '“‘ k ■ *«• '>«<*•«" m* 

I IS. TV ft j«.rt <m lids wad i l a " dc al Ti 1 *" Kft,fhUr UUUUA ’ For dt toUs «* 
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Copper Hoard# of the Gangetic Basin 

Since Lal 161 exhaustively reviewed the material and the problem in 
1951 not many finds have been reported from the Gangetic Basin. But three 
discoveries—one in the excavation at Navdatoli, 1 ™ second at Chandold and 
the third of a hoard from Khimh, m Parbatsar Tehsil, District Nagaur now 
exhibited in the Jodhpur Museum necessitate a further consideration of the 
problem. (For an up-to-date map see Fig . 110). 

Briefly, Lal came to the conclusion that the Gangetic and Orissa material 
-flat axes, bar celt, shouldered celt, rings, antennae sword, harpoons and anthropo¬ 
morphic figures-had nothing to do with the Fort Munro sword, socketed axe 
and the tranion celt, some of which were of bronze and Western Asiatic in 
origin, whereas the former were of pure copper, though, as Wiilllkh, has pm^d 
out, a few are of bronze as well. Secondly, their distribution as well as affinity 
with the bar celt 154 and shouldered celt of stone winch occur mther frequentl m 
Eastern India suggested that the entire complex had an East Indian origin, 
confined to the Gangetic Basin and the trans-\ infills an regions. 

Further, since at two of the copper hoard sites, viz. Bisaidi and naj[uir 
Farsu, an ill-fired, thick,, ochre-washed pottery was found, though withou1 the 
association of any copper or other objects, and since such pottir> , 

in the lowest layer at Hastinapur below the Painted Grey Ware, i : is tajtati _ 
suggested that the copper hoards might belong to the ma ers o s u P _ ^ t j 
pre Grev Ware period. And since the latter « supposed to be Aryans, 
former might be a pre- Aryan people, probably the Atriwus. 

It is of course admitted that the whole chain of argument beginning 
with the Grey Ware is based on very insufficient evidence. And so Ur 
solute date could be had for any of the links in the chain. 

The new evidence mentioned above, in the first pI« M 1 »'h.[r celts and 
tion. For the Kburdi hoard includes not only flat axes, hut long bar 
also a channel -spouted bowl. We have therefore to include Rajasthan along 
with the Gangetic Valley, Orissa and the Central Provinces, 

Secondly, a shouldered celt of copper wos foimd f ^ 

Phase I at Xavdatoli. This can be dated on C-l 1 evidence to at hast 1500 B.c. t 

if not earlier. 

Further, Navdatoli (Phase III) ha. broken picM^dagger 

or sword with ft midrib which might be similar ■» v- _ short flat sectioned 

Sarthauli, UP. While an intact f Jagge.“ 323 $ 

antennae in one piece and cut afterwards I> ,im ' v ~\ notterv as well ns 
W miles north of Poona in association with Jorwe-Nevasa potter, as 

ISI, Lal. D. B.. A.I., No. ?. 1M1, PP- SO-®*- 

iS 3 . UJI, lIUT-fiS. p. 80 . 

153, Ibid., 1MO-SI, p. OS. 

155. 16M.. p. 28. 141 hft* argued that the »l«* b ‘T 

155, GtimooM.n. H-. Th* Pnhhtme ’ P 

««1U ore v«r>- Ultelv derived from lh«e of copper and n** Vl " wr * a ' 
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Fig. 110. Dstetbntiun of “ Capi>«¥-)tOttd« in liulia. ( Add Aliur, Udaipur, Rnjaithnn) 
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pottery of Navdatoli fabric an.) type. Nevnja pottery wain on C-U dating is of 
1000 B.c, but is definitely earlier, as it occurs m Phase III at Navdatoli. 

Thus at least four items viz. flat axe, shouldered celt, antennae sword or 
dagger and ring (which occurs at Jorwr and Rungpurj of the Gan get inboard 
io|ht be at least as old as 1500 n.c. and had a much wider distribution. 

Now about their authorship. Though we do not know exactly who the 

StaiwTs^ C ca«at"hlTh^G^Ldic'sit^^W<^^^^rit^ 

that the pottery of the Copper Hoard people \\ ns i ‘ * , t we j| p ire j 

and/or Navdatoli, that is, a painted or unpainted red - * ^ p com p ar ison 

It is indeed a pity that no shapes at all are Known, am _ , people being 

is possible. Whatever it be, the possibility of the Copper ar pc-I 
an earlier group of Aryans nr Iranians cannot be ruo o 

The other Alternative ha, already been suggested by^ the writer.“ 
llmt the I,oarers of the Neysss-Navdmtoli culure as »cllMr.f OtCjW ^ nf 

belonged to indigenous tribes, such ns J<i,bail.,s, UH)0 years ago beautiful 

whom though now quite primitive might have made, WWW r »S° , 

painted pottery and' even copper tools and weapons. Or do IbM already su 0 b 
a fusion of cultures t Whether tins copper work w»oH he 
Aryans, their nature suggests, as shown hj fi nn tools and weapons with 
community, capable of indigenously producing > ' u - . , is? r^ f eW swords 

the copper ore from Singhbhum in Bihar or/and 

might have belonged to the warrior group or class amongst those people. ^ 
Neolithic Cultures of Eastern and South-Eastern 

Having reviewed the recently discovered Chal^k^^C^tu^^ 154) i 

now turn to the Neolithic Cultures, as per classification suggv>v 

The first is the Eastern Neolithic. 


The Eastern Neolithic Culture 

_ iin further divides it into two 
This is Province C of Kwshnaswami. ■ B(;nfla | -Bihar- Orissa Culture 
groups; (i) the Assam Culture Complex, (*0 . n ®| that so far no excava¬ 
te omplex. Before going into detail^ it must _ India All the evidence 

‘ion of any kind has &cn carried out in » P»* ^ . mwe 

“ r ™“ '!“ surface and it is very litely t J rcv j, e J when a much better 

classification of tool-types may have to' W , * ;1 + i, e various surface dis- 
documentcd evidence comes forth. Till new, besides tue ™ ' ^ fe 

enveries, the best attempt to disentangle the varied evidence 


. _ . . r |h^ T tjfriod tea lt F OD OaC. 

J55n. Rincr thii wn* WfU**n* Aluir has yielded n> ^P' r ‘ ' 

150a Wuerlrb, S\t Mu atihe n» Early fridia Pukinttw. p- * wljicli the eouid have bcet| 

157. s«»r*>CkuuKHf** 4 f. hi ^ +>ammrn***> 

truna ported. 
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Dr H e has tried to relate these with the tool types from the South- 

East Asia, which are often obtained from stratified excavations 1 This study 
has to a very great extent made obsolete the previous study of Wo*manU» 

Neolithic Culture (See Fig , 112 - 113 ) 

Some of the earlier wrSufe Hu^ONt« tote “prehisb'ric.” 


* NEOUTHIC FJNOS 
m *AUWAys 


ASSAM 


Fig ' US ' Ncolithic F»’ds a* fWr, (^ r JW), 


^ ^ ’/ /nrftrt, CibtUf, IMO. 1 I. M 

R ‘ fedithfe fk*» fndu.Uy of tfv, i 

in thr nt ****•” ^ o/ *T«fc 

**«* ^ Too, * u Jum ^ 

1«1 See, Dam, ^ H, W, tail™. Affcr 

f asasssMUBi ga» e ■ -■ «■« ■< 
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\ * A fr nrifhimT definite is kflOWIl Cither WtiY* Da^I’s OXploratlOHt though \£T} 
^riw£T«^aatthe neolithic tils hear no relation to these mono- 
ments. The question thus remains very much open. 

; n the absence of any better data, the existing knowledge or the 
.rcoIithS S u h^c presents after D*a. -th our comments, wherever 
necessary. 

■n-agh the whole of 

ZZZT* sar 

differentiation in forms may be seen irom g nrubablv from stream 

India or the Deccan. the raw material of 

beds. There was little prior chipping or flaking ™ &K-® f the C(1 ge cither 

these slabs. By slight battering or {S ail six sub- 

on one side or both the sides, they were turned mto tools, 

zones may bo differentiated i ia4 

1. &**. Frontier: Chief .*** ^-»^»-ggfc 

anil dolcrite alst. occur infrequently , less Yunnan also the nearest 

Hills. Main types show affinity with ground tools from 1 unrnm, 

source of jadeite. 

*. Mpffib, Onef mate™, gue« s^jtSSSS 

are jadeitc, doleritc. limestone, sandstone, du ., , . we have here the 

tool types. Besides the common types found aUovrrAs^n, « “ a , ong 

gouge Jdxe found abundantly in Burma. Malaya Sm . Laos. 
a-ilh tanged axe-blade and the wedge blatie speetal to tins region. 

S-5. Kfiasi, Garo and Carliar Him = “jSSifitaSfSSS »£ 
very much weathered. Most of the types »mrto he ton^tr 
and remarkably similar to the developed tools u pi 

6. BraAmap,,traVnlfcy: Mostly from Texpur District. Materia, sand- 

stone, Tools made of smoothed pebbles. 

Tool Types . , pwtted Tool, IT Shouldered 

Assam has two main types of ground ,U1 s ■ 

Tool. 

. „ ,1 O..I | \ve IV. Axe with broad 

la addition, there are—HI. R£ uni ■ ' ' yiL * Wedge Blades* VIII. 

cutting-edge. V. Splayed Axe. VI. Tanged Axe, vu. s 

Grooved Hammers tones. 


Facetted Tool {See Fig- 114) Stained bv 

A facetted tool is so called because, it r u 

gr ind ing. In shape and cross-section, it is r ^ 


IQS. Dam i, «p. df„ p. is. 

104. Ifcfaf., pp. 44-fl. 
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Neolithic Tools from Assam {After Danv). 
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According to the nature of the cutting edge Dani sub-divides it into five 
varieties : 

.Vi Fm 1 etted tool with curvilinear nr convex slightly flaring edge, and gently tapering 

rectangular butt. All the four sides ure ground, out surface is convex, mid the 
Other almost flat. Their junction forms the cutt ing edge. So far only one specimen 
is found in North Cachar Hills, though well known in South-East Asia. Jadeite. 

Aii Facetted tool with convex median cutting edge made by bifacial grinding, with a 
narrower butt, having a square section. North Cachar Hills. Gneiss. 


Am 


Aiv 


Facetted tool with uni fuc tally ground, straight or convex cutting edge. The cutting 
etige, as in Variety Ai. is made by the junction of a flat undersurface, and an up|«-‘J> 
surface. Sharply inclined or bevelled and ground at the edge. 1 - Ihn definitely 
Shows that it was the intention of the artisan to make the edge by working or 
grinding the upper face. 

Facetted tool with side notches."* In addition to the ground/***.“?* 
cd^e, it lias semi-circular notches, produced by grinding, to facilitate better haftn lt „ 
Tool liafteil like an adze with liamlle jjcrpendicnlar to the cutting edge. 


Av Facetted tool with parallel sides, 


m 


In Sadiya Frontier Zone, only varieties Ai^ and Ahi nrc 
material is in two cases basalt, and in one bone. This t - 

The Naga Hills is archaeologicallv regarded as one zone, ■ though there are 
several Naga tribes. All the five varieties 1 ’ 0 of facetted tool occur. 

In Garo Hills, only two varieties At and Aid of facetted tools 
Dani classifies further variety Ai into Aia ami At * 
tools with: 

I. Curvilinear ttr convex edge and tapering butt ; 

£* Curvilinear edge and rectangular in shape + 

®. Curvilinear edge and trapezoidal in shape. 

Sandstone is preferred, but examples in limestone, basal t and even ehert are 
known. 

No tool of this type is reported from the ®™' 1 "j?f U ] JJJ^d's{des and 
from Khnsi Hills™ the variety Av. namely a long one with parallel 

nia.de of slate is mentioned. 


IRS, TMd.,pl. R,noi.«-5,7. Here Fig. 114. 

Ito. Ibid . p. 03. pi, 10, 41. isji-xiU i (The »We» 1ft tW two t»b 

l«7. Ibid., p. 31 and iU»»tratiofl in A 1«I (*^-68, 

ere not renUy parallel u Danj ntf) and Sticisl, B, H„ in I 10 * M 

108. Ibid., pi. 8, nan. 20, 22 and -1- Here fig. 

100. Ibid., pi. 8, no. 22. 

1T0. Ibid,, pi. 10, HO*. B4-8T, to, 80. 40. 41. 

ITT. Ibid., pp. 70-1 and pi. 14, nc*. T8-7T. u, between the* .nd <*hre. 

ITS. JWd,* pi. 14. nw*. 82-07. Since there i» no fundamental 
three are out reproduced here. 

170. Ibid., p. 10, no. 73. here Fig. 114- 
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II. The Shouldered Tool (PI. XXXI , 1-3 and Fig. US) 

This is also a type of facetted tool having its butt-end prolonged into a 
tenon to provide a suitable haft. 


According to the regularity or irregularity of the tenon and the body, and 
the relation or proportion of the length of the body to its breadth, Dani distingu- 
ishes five varieties i b 

Ei Regular and broad 1 ** 

Ejj Regular and long 11 A 

Elii Crescentic with a long tenon 171 

Eiv Irregular ami broad 177 

Ev Irregular and long * 174 

In some instances both the tenon and the body are square and the right angle 
between them is sharply cut or sawed by a wire-like instrument, probably a metal 
one. In others this angle is obtuse or even rounded, because it is formed bv 
h aph a za rd el i 1 ppi ng and grind ing. 


, , fi F. 5t four varj eties arc found in the Cachar Hill Zone. Usually the 

mate rail is limestone, but in one instance variety Ei is in fossil wood. The 
specimen of variety Em is said to he unique. It lias a small crescent shaped 
bods bifucially ground to produce a sharp cutting edge. The tenon is square 
m section, tapering slightly towards the butt. The angles are sharply cut. q 

Asia. Dmnze aiui socket€d examples are cited from Burma and South-East 


of Hip tJi°> ^ * d \i tCd fif c ;! mcn m °y be cited here from Phase I (c. 1800 b.c,) 

-f the excavations at Navdatoli, opposite Maheshwar. 180 Xow only the thick 

faSy C reg«lar Wer P ° rtl ° n “ exUsat ' U is hrokcn from the shoulders which were 


■ t Sadiya Frontier Zone has none of these tools, The Khasi Hill has one 

Ki!i r "" the « => w 


slate and sandstone sharing most of^e^s^idmens! arieties hlv and Ev onl ^ 


165 


1T4. Ibid., pL, r, ru&. IS. 
ITS. Ibid., pL T, no. It, 
ITS, Ibid., pi. T, no. IS, 
IT7. /Hid,. pL 10, S3. 
173. /feuf,, pi. ia, wi. 
ITS* Here Fig. I is. Eiil. 


180. I^iJt., 1057*53. pi. Ht r( jrjg i 
f8l. D«nt, up. til., p, To, pL 18, T3, 

1SB. p. 73, pi, 18, 93-103. 
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Fig. US. 


Neolithic Took from Assam (After JJflflr). 
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111(B) Rounded-Butt A are (Fig, 114) 

fhis tool type superficially resembles the polished jxjintcd butt stone axe, 
which has a very wide distribution in India (including Pakistan), 184 But as 
Daxi points out there arc important technical differences between the Assam 
and the other Indian types. 


1 lie Assam rounded butt axe has rarely a median cutting edge, as in the 
Indian one; secondly the longitudinal section is planoconvex, being flat on one 
face and the other curved or convex right from the edge to the butt. The 
cutting edge is formed by the meeting of the flat and the convex faces, both being 
ground, the former being particularly so by what is known as tertiary grinding. 

Ii this is so, the axe is like the shoe-last celt, a specimen of which was 
round by Subbabao at Sangankalln. 185 However, complications arise when 
Dam curlier 186 defines it as " a form of long axe, varying from oval to lenticular 
m cross section, with rounded butt, sometimes narrowing to a point, the sides 
tapering slightly eonvexly, with one broad face almost flat and the other curved.” 

■ l5i ™ ras *b c illustrations also show that we have : (a) types winch are plano¬ 
convex in section, ( b ) types which have a biconvex or lenticular section. 

* * U a bovc type (b) of Assam must be included in the general Indian 


- is also obvious from D ami T y sub-tvpcs. He recognizes three 

varieties: (Fig. 114) 

Bi Bounded Butt Axe with bifaciall} median edge ; 

Bii Rounded Butt Axe with umfiicinlly ground edge : 

Biii Hounded Butt Axe of curvilinear type. The emss-seetiou is phum-convex 
and would lie equivalent to our type (a), mentioned abo ve. 

The distribution is ns follows. In the- Cachar Hill zone <mlv variety BP” 
ol,l >' ”.«*“*): the Sadiyn Frontier Zone exhibits nil the three 
w , K materia! \ ary mg between jadcite, gneiss and limestone. The 

Jsaga II.lls have very few of this type of tool, and these belong tu Biii 188 or our 
sub-type («). Of course, the SDecimena differ in d«.t 0 n* a & here 


184 A. I.. No. 4, 1047, Piff. and No. 7,1050, Fiff. 51. 

1W. op. rfr., p , a*, pL XX. KM a, particularly fins b 10a. 

Da st A op r ctL w pi 32n 

San lid PargnniM. toiiicb lo'tlie In ^ "I * P ', 11281 *hi1c dbci«ill§ the neolithic locb from the 

»xe* and Indian axe-hammer* " ri|Mirttr rd j : . ' 11 CU r WRIpl - v cal1 " wh ***■■ their nnulr.^ic? “ Indian 

1«7, Ibid,, p. 57, pL «. 0. 

1”: **—.-—"* 

100. Here Fig. in, Biii, 

I#i. See, Dawi, op. til., p. 05 for reference*. 
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The Garo Hills have so far yielded only variety Rm, m our type («)* 
being very flat. 1 * 3 

From this distribution it would be indeed difficult to argue much about the 
cultural influences. The Guro and Naga Hills have the true plano-convex t> pe 
Hill or (fl), whereas Sadiya and the extreme north-eastern point ha\e all t 
three, which may indicate contact with Burma. 

IV Axe with broad cutting edge {Fig. 115) 

This axe type with acutely tapering sides and broad cuthng ^dgeisTe- 

loosening the earth as hoes and not as carpenter s os. 

According to their sixe, Dani divides them into two sub-varieties: 

Ci. Axe with broad cutting cilgc (large) 

Cii- Axe with broad cutting edge (smaU) 

The distribution is as follows: 

Cachar Hills have both the varieties.'** Sadiya tone has none. Naga 
Hills have two doubtful specimens. 

Gar. Hite have both the varieties*; the material ^“"’^“ ndstone - 
Tlie sub variety Cii from the illustration seems to hate facetted sides. 


V Splayed Axe {Fig. 115) 

. ■ , tv (■ n m Ac the name connotes, the tool has a flaring or 

butt. As pointed out elsewhere such a ^h ipc . , t tals hammering 

hu, seems to be an imitationo - thftme J^of the origin 3 

etc. cause the edge to flare out. vvnateve 

such axe forms, its distribution is v«ry ms tractive 

in the MSiMrt iSrS Brahma- 

j>utra Valley. 

Outside, it U said te * 'XThe^p^p^en^in mcfal' 
rd n brr„’4 e c“4 dat % alSie for & from NavdatoU-and donee- 


102. Ibid., p. 72. pi. 15, iwi*. W-W> ■«'! Vi. 

103. Herr-Fig. 114. 

104* I»ani + op. tiL, p. pi- n ** r 8 * ftTld P*“ 7 ' ****** 

103. Jlriy H ,p. 7&. pl + 1*.^, 

Ittfl. JJa.NI. op. fit; p. «. pt T, J1 ftntl p. 73, pi. 15, »' 

Iu7. I. AM.. 1037-Srt. ||L XXXYIl- Urn? tfL XXI 
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Nevaaa. 1 *® Are these copies of Indian metal prototypes or the Chinese? 1 * 8 
1-tjr the site at Shek Pek Lnntau, Hong Kong, which belongs ton proto-historic 
Hong Kong culture lias yielded: moulds of such axes. Or. are even the Indian 
metal types of a foreign—Far Eastern—origin ? It is not so easy to decide 
unless the intermediate stations on both the routes— Indian {for the'earliest are 
at least of 2500 b.c.) as well as Chinese or Far Eastern—are known. 

VL Ttinged Axe {Fig, 115) 

(mfl[ L Ax ? t V** nf Dawi. It is a comparatively small tool 

(made wholly on a suitable pebble) with a straight broad ground edge and 
rectangular body tapering mto a small, short butt. Irregular notches at the 

SKjf 1 * 5 rf?f a , te r to thc buU - The cutting edge is made bv grinding. 
ShmiSUSrt the tool shows no sign of flaking or battering. It has slight 
. boulders at the butt, and may be derived from or related to the shouldered 

in Wr rjf , ° bvitJUS . similarity, Dam says that both are quite different 
II he actual form of the cutting edge as well as in thc technique of manufacture. 

KamK tyP f \ “ XC i 1S c j nfln<d to th< ‘ Na S* Hills and was probably hafted in a 
bamboo tube, and used as digging stick. 


tenon 


Dani makes out four sub-varieties, according to the nature or form of the 


Fi 

Fii 

Fiji 

Fiv 


i angl'd Axe, broad body and edge with ii[ii!iTe or rectangular tenon,* 0 * 
Tanged Axe. broad body and edge with round tenon . 9 * 1 
Tanged Axe, long body, brood edge, flat topped, round tenon . 101 

ranged Axe, long or broad body, broad edge, pointed tenon* round in 
section. 

Each sub-variety is here illustrated. 10 * 

VII(G) Wedge -blades {Fig, 115) 

and a broad a axcs v anfmg length, with a narrow rounded butt, 

grin ding it 1! fn fie ‘r Since there are no signs of hammering and 

selected,’ ^ ^ P eb of suitable size, shape and smoothness were 

“ [t ImJ^t be^ l o^yl^ nit f d }° , thc Na ^ a Hills. Dam's statement that 
except in Burma*” conh- r l im i| to ? nd P ara1 ^ in India or in South East Asia, 

shaped axes have been found 0, sJ. v t*' r l, 1 net *“ In otb p r P nrts of India wedge- 
grimlinc at thc rrW ;« : n , much nf preparation nf the tool except the 

f mv ° 1 ^d m these Asmm tools, whereas in tl.o rest at 
these simple shapes. lirami!rm S ani1 grinding was required to achieve 

200, Ibid., ji. 67, pL 18, no*. B3-5B. M-5T. 

301. Ibul., pL 12, lux 58. 

202. Jbid., pL 18, n<j*. 64 . 55 . 

2 O 0 q W r , pL 12 , no. 5 p. 

204. Here Fig* lig, 

°P- *tt..Tho!' r ° bBbly °* m “ U,d "™F*«d wlUh "Small «U luunW *, Atlc1tct frefn Swiu| Par ^. 
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The tools are so far found only in the Naga Ilills, and are divisible into 
lour sub-types: 

Gi Large, wedge-shaped, triangular in dull* with pointed butt . 151 
Gii Medium, triangular, broad tutting edge and round butt .' 51 

Grii Small nr medium, triangular with straight rutting edge.-” 

Giv Lang with par&IW sides and narrow or broad cutting edge."' 

In this no. GG should really form a distinct group, for it is not triangular, 
as the rest more or less are. 

Typical specimen of each variety is here reproduced.- 1 ' 8 


VII 1(H) Grooved Hammer stone (Fig, 115) 

In Assam this type is documented from one site only, Bishnath in Tezpur 
district al ° BrahmaputraV alley ; since it is rare in South-East Asia, and of common 

in South-East India, its one of the centres «*™> to be 

the latter region. 

These seemed to have been made, as explained 

splitting an elongated, ovoid pebble transverse y. ® about 2 1 / of the 

gktund until it. assumed a smooth slightly con^x surface. At about 2 , 3 pi the 


The typological and distributional analysis of Assam ground stone tools 
by Dani 812 lias shown that: 

Tvih'S VI-VII (hiss F and G) arc confined only to the Nuga Hills and L l’P er burnifi , 
heure theism l Xgon^ to ih«c region These are dm Wfe«d to be late t^hndo- 
gicallv. Bnl tU, point con be firmly neeepttd only after one or Wo oscovotiom. 

Typo IV, tn< one will, brood rutting edge-, (or C), might hnro penelroted Aomm from 
IiLfiju and not South- Eas-t Asja i whore it is nhsont. 

its occurrence in Inilm as well ns m xunxuui 
origin doubtful* 

The Rounded Butt Axe (Type HI «B)!gunh^ ^“riurtf of 

One of its main sub-types (type b) hjs major coneentrulion in the 

India, whereas the plano-convex variety n . InHian orurin. 

Sadiyo Frontier Zone might have an indigenous or extra-Indian origin. 


£05. 

20G, 

20T. 

208. 

2QU. 

£ 10 . 

2J1, 

213. 


Ibid, p ppu ftS-08, pL 13. 

Pnd. v pi. 10, tiD* 04*5. 
ibid,. pL lB> m 0S-7K 
IMd, t pi. 13 p no*. 00-07. 

Here Figs Ilk 

DAjrt. ?rp. nJ. p pK 54 md Brflwa, Coggiis, in 
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Then remain the two principal tool types. The Shouldered Tool (Type II 
or E) has two main sub-divisions (a) Regular and (b) Irregular. The former is 
predominant in the Cachar Hills and since this tool type is most common in 
Burma and is also one of the main Neolithic tool types of South-East Asia, it is 
argued that it came to Assam through the Cachar Hill Zone from Burma. 

Lastly the Facetted tool (Type I or A) has a wide distribution in Assam 
(the regular variety alone appears in 5 /ones) itself. Since these are found in 
Chinese graves of e, 1000 n.c. .and are prevalent in Eastern Asia, their exclusive 
distribution in Eastern India proves their undoubted East-Asian origin. 

Dam hence concludes that the Neolithic cultures of Assam, as represented 
by the two or three types of tools peculiar to the province, were derived from 
South-East Asia and Southern China, and hence should be (relatively) late. 
Their absolute date depends, first, upon some large scale excavations in Assam 
and secondly the date of these cultures in the above mentioned countries. Socio¬ 
logically, however, it is far more important to know’ whether these are related 
with the various Naga tribes and their ancestors. This might throw light on the 
antiquity of the Nugas and the early f or earliest?) population in Assam and 
North-East Frontier. 

if t'ngal-Bihar-Orissa Culture Complex 

. Geography again divides this vast area into three groups : (i) Chittagong 
region, south of the Kliasi, Gam and Naga Hills of the Assam Culture Complex, 
(£) Sub-montane zone of the Himalayas, and (8) the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Sporadic discoveries of polished or ground stones have been reported 
from these zones, but particularly from the Chota Nagpur plateau since 1860s. 
In absence of any large, stratified excavation, preceded by exploration, it is not 
possible to indicate any chronological frame work for the type of tools, let alone 
I heir sociological significance. However, very recent work at Tamhik*** in 
” Bengal, Jaugud" 14 in Orissa and Sonpur 215 in Bihar gives the hope that these 
tools are certainly (much) earlier than ilUO u.c., and Unit these on proper excavn- 
hjiis will vield the much needed and sought for associated objects like pottery. 


X, The Chittagong Hill Zone 

This is cull orally related to Assam complex since the few tools found here 
are of the facetted variety of Assam, 


‘2. The Submontane zone of the Himalayan 

■ ^ e [y If w tools are found on the hill terraces and slopes of the higher 

tool varieties iopln^l f 'n ‘ l , rC a ^sent ' n ^ recent alluvium of the plains. The 


213- I..UI, 10&4-5S, PJ t. 10 30. 

214. IWd„ IOS8$t, p , so. 

215. Mil,, la.VtMjO, p. 1-t; see below p. 
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8. The Chota Nagpur Plateau 

Of nil the three atones, this is the most promising. As mentioned above, 21 ® 
it is the old land mass against which the later trough of the Himalayan rivers - 
the Ganges, the Jarauna and their tributaries— has been built up, Geokjptjdl> 
it extended into West Bengal and Orissa, as well as U.P. and the \ indhja 
Pradesh (the former Bundelkhand and Baghekhand). Here the terraces o\ er- 
1 coking all the eastern flowing rivers—the Ajai, Kasai, Rupnarayan, Sm. ■ 
rekha and its tributaries, the Sanjai and Burhabaknga-were once the scene ofa 
widespread Neolithic culture. For, the ton Is as a rule occur ^ ^ 

ground. These therefore were very likely the living places, incipient cultivation 
being carried on in the valleys proper. This is as it should he, and is m con¬ 
formation with the evidence elsewhere, but needs to be established by <u t a 
excavated habitations. 

Rajar Dhipi {Fig. 115A) 

Si„,. c this waa written the eastern parts of the region now falling within 

the Burdwan and Bbbhum Districts of IVest Bengal hove 

cl.; p r iT scriiPTA A number of sites have been found m me \auejs oi 
the Ajav and K.moor and the site of Rajar Dhipi was toted l^ate^xeavation. 
The area as well as the finds have been seen bv the writer. W mU nothing dv “ m ™ 
« £^S:££ the date of the culture the 

is a fine very black-nnd-red pottery with ® with 

occasionally painted. Among the shapes it n j those of distant 

small open diannel-spoute (S^e Fig* )* 1 these should he 

Navdatoli in Central India imd of T. Nanuipur in Mysore. But these shown a 

related to those from Sonepur in Iliiiar. 

The occurrence of iron suggests that the Rajar Dili pi Culture might 
be very early: but its location in the rich iron ore 

significant. Further exploration m the region i <■. ' _ Wi culture and iron- 

turn is likely to l«ul to the understanding of the first steps in agriculture 

milling in Eastern India. 

Sonic of as others^Mhe'eastern^group^likc 

EtaSdSftE hive'Ss^ny 

. beautiful, long, ground, pointedfiZ Kran on the 
miles north-west of Lahtpur lit Guna 1 . ; /Tambavati Xa<mri) 

Rina. These as weU as tlie solitary ^ds m najeothan Jlawhasatw 

suggest either that once the Pemnsuhu \l t^ hlvtwX 2 i» andnot confined 
Imtion encompassing even the-Deccan _ 0 ; } ] t these are imports. Tins 

only to the south-east, as ^g^^ANi or ^ ^ introdu ^ ' n f copper, 

tool equipment was gradual j , Uictorieal period, as it is 

but it dill not really survive in the Iron or Early Historical pinocl, as 


1857 


2IB. Above p. 

217. mo-co. p. w. iiirtimtfto in tfmlmMo* Mmtumt 1017, p + i ftO r 

218* Ritow^, COGm*, CmaiagHt of FrrMtlmt AnH<F* _ f(w , t of Mttulld II- S«cJ,.4-B., 

210. Onepotutcdbttlt■» mMin u! »' llf '>«* to ^ 

f.Sft. p .88,f| g *20no. 8; whereu»pwvtouitf ow vra* ftiana m . nut* 

220d ej?- cti-t p. S&. 
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*S.*TW4i 


BURJSVW^r 


PROTO-HISTORIC SI TES 

<_N THE VA^LEV OFKUMOPB A, aj av 
lN_BUfipWAN AND B IRSHUM D ISTRICTS 

Ben clXi “-“- 


■flOLPv* 


samhT umTmnglrh'fn fro . m urreiices at Taxi fa, Bhita, K*u- 

polishcd or ground tools \ > lT l n JP Ur . District, At Nevasa both palacoliths and 

blocks of gravel conglomerate *""Tl! 5 °- f ,listor . i( ' Period as also huge 

brought the oklor ili‘h)ii r nr' r , ! ,n ^ indicates that the later people 

t.Kjls ,,f three earlier Stone ,w"*! Xlfnot SSS tlr' anA TV "T ”“"5 

these stone tools in the some £nr/«, «. » i - f S*?P lc mtcntimalit/ used 

the use of Neoliths nr beautiful!? ™ ea f ite [PMpk- Of course, in some cases 
by the later inhabitants need not P cbbtos ® tc * amulets orSivalingas 

usage today ! Mt>t be rnk ‘ fi out > « instances are known of such 


observed conditiom^^S^aTill^e* ' jm 5 into tw ® groups—(a) Types found under 
alluvium, Sen in Saniai Valiev ° -^derson m the valley of Sanjai below tlie 
a,1JU ' ' ,ll1c >' amJ m Midnapur District, Ray in H*e 
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terraces in Bongara in Maitbhum, Sikh a in South Manbhum, L.vl at Ban-Asuria, 
Jaslipur, Dnsliphalla and Baidyapur in Oris^, Mukherji at ^culbarh m 
Midnapore District and Nagar in Musanagar in Kanpur District,-- (?') Surface 
collections 1 ® 1 * and their study. 

The typology of the neolithic tools shows the following varieties : (l ) axes, 
m wedges (3) chisels, (4) perforated tools, {5} shouldered tools (hoes) and 
fi) hammer stones. Three different techniques-ehipping, peeking or knnm»H« 
mil grinding hove been used either singly or in combination to produce these 

tools. 

Round Butt Axe 

The predominant tool in this culture complex found in s ' n £ h ||* ul ™ 
Manbhum is the rounded butt axe with median cutting edge bdac tally groun 
and the 'transverse section ovoid nr lenticular This type is found m Assam, and 
also in Kaimur and Banda. Dani distinguishes two mam types . 

I Axe-blade with median cutting edge termed by bifacial grinding; 

II Axe-hammer with timed end flat nr bbintot. In Ibia (fanner) fan, mb-type, are 
further mack. 

fa Axe-blade with pointed butt. 111 
Ib Axe-Made with butt thick and blunt ” 1 

Ic Axe-blade with very broad cuttmp edge and pointed butt. m 

Id Axe-blade with very thin section ® 1 (because of datv material}. 

axe bfT 

Dani’s Another observation needs a 

China the pointed butt axe as well as an atU , ,. found together, 

bevelled cutting eilge and the other side fla >}■ k , 1 !* tnla jjy absent .” This 
whereas in India only the former is found . a ' ' , pbalcolithie layers,* 28 

is not so. At Nevasa an ad/e has been unearthed from ^l^l And two were 
while, as shown below, recently others have been found at r hhhal. 
found bv the writer in the collection of Mask: an: » ^ , |., ( i; an Neolithic is 

Government Museum. Hence Woman's For ™ (India) 

indebted to China should not be set as.de on ttasjpound alone, ro ( 
have both the types, though their proportions dittcr. 



30ft-30 
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222. Dani, op. dU, p. 91-22. pi* 22, i 

223. Ibid., pi. Ill, new. «-3. . _ 323.27. RttsTT-CaiWaC, ^ LI b 

224. Ibid., p. 92 aim! Theobold. P.A.SS., Vol, XXI. IS"-, p 

130U, pp. 221-30, pL 11,1, 9-3 end pi* XIX, 12. , .. 

226. Ibid., pL 19. DM. 5-?, end Huy, Vol. XXXIV £P* ■ P. ‘ 

22fl. RamkaMa and othcH, Tifvattt, p. J5?f Fid- W * 6 ' Th S **c ion i p 
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Wedge-shaped Axe 

A variant of the axe, probably type IC, the main difference being the 
pointed butt, is chipped transversely and ground, producing a flat butt. In this 
type, the edge is median, bifacially ground, and the cross-section is rectangular. 1 ” 

Chisel 

In this region it has generally rectangular cross-sect ion with flat butt, 
cutting edge (occasionally splayed), generally bi facially ground. 22 * Though 
a chisel with rectangular cross-section is stated to be a peculiarity of Eastern 
India, Nevasa also has given such a chisel . 22 * and so also Maski.“* 

Perforated Stones 

Circular or ova! fiat stones with a hole in the centre, having an hour-glass 
like section, worked from both faces, hardly any grinding, edges blunt. Thus 
in form and technique these do not differ from Other Indian forms, whereas in 
Burma and Malaya they are ground and sawn, being influenced by Northern 
China. 


Shouldered Celts 

\f i_*^ S *** ■*'“ ssam ’ ^’ s f° un d at Deulbarh in Midnap ore District, at Bongara in 
Alanbhijm, Dalbhum, Mayurbhanj, Central India, 23 ' at the mouth of Godavari, 
Hyderabad and Northern Mysore.* 314 

rrr i m'v'vr S c ' ass ^ Ca ^ on too ^ s < s slightly different. While his types I, II I, 
lllA, 1V, \ , VI arc not different from the corresponding types of Dam, he makes 
a separate category of a large group of 909 tools and calls them “ small celts " 
with sub-vane tics. 


Hommersione or Pounders 

These are generally elongated pebbles hardly showing anv working. Ray 
reports a potter s dabber from Bongara in Manbhum and outside this region, a 
number of grooved hammers tones are found in the Kaimur hills. 


n * ^' v new types have been found from chance surface collections of 

. others. The * Bar Chisel 1 is one such reported by Cal at Ban 

pT n! ! • ^ ^ tn khanj and Daspalta in Orissa and in the 

diffrown**''i i t: + 1 " . Jeari: c ^ ose similarity to the Malayan types with tli 

difference that the latter are ground.®* ' 


Santa I 
the main 


that B !I imm » ary . ° ne »° r tw ° observations have to be made. Firstly, 

trit ls in in pm' S that microliths do not occur in Mayurbhunj or dis- 

1 rn ^ ow been disproved by the explorations of Dr. G. C. 


r»p, n'i., p. 04 , J»L 20 . „ M , M-i*. 

IbiiL, || T ft4 F 20, 

Xaskaux, trp, fit, Fijf, 72. 7 r 

Ibid., S i. 15 ft. 

UANf. ri/ ip }>, m, * 
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rtmify behtigito Kamntnhu Godnviri villr>- anil Hihwis and afliitns Unit lli« 
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\Trm*p\TRA 333 Smt Mitra , 134 and the recent small dig of Shn B. K- Thafar 

U Secondlv there docs not seem to be any connection between 

sx ctM" . r t to »Ju, 

from the geological context seun to 31 \ S chisel with a square 

stage in Eastern India. It- .nter«t«* to notettM founrt jj (he 

section with two of its surfaces groitrn _ _ whereas tUe chisek from 

historic layers in the earlier taTi. WcrUmce, • 

£ jKiSflrS SnportW tho -st But it 

AM p—•■ 

0r '° m . . th . t th4 Eastern Neolithic in many aspects 

It has been argued bv Da m . not discussed, because so far 

can be derived from the Far East. _ c 0 a | s0 Malaya, except that the 

not much work has been done in this c _. try- . . \,iack pottery, which may 

Cave Culture of Kelantan has given a i g ^ South India or and also of 

have influenced the later niegab uJ n0 ttery or its analogues are found m 
Burzahom in Kashmir. But im ess sui h p - t be emp hasied. However, 
the excavations in Eastern India, Hus J been obtained from 

Indo-China is important, because _ • -fke eV j(jenee lias l>een grouped 
excavations in cave shelters and kdehe _ ■ Hoabinh and Bacson to the 

into three cultural divisions after thret _ ■ pamhodia viz. 1 1-Ioabinhian, 

south-west and north of Hanoi and . € volution from merely chipped 

Bacsonian, and Somrong Sen with a■ >P ^ ^he l}ase 0 f the deposits to well- 
and slightly smoothed stone toob f * . to0 Potterv occurs only at the 
shaped, finely-smoothed stone arti at* s ' ^ t ' ' the shouldered tool (hoe) 

upper levels with the more advanced toolltypes aml Bacsonian 

and facetted tools exhibiting a sa 1 g ■ _, . . another. The Somrong Sen 

iiave three divisions which can lie equ ■ ■ contemporary with the final 

kitchen-midden culture of Cambodia £f££ varied and highly 

Bacsonian and Hoabmhian stages a ' *,* {) f t j lc two earlier phases, the 

developed ground tools. *\ lon ® .=, !the shouldered tool (hoe), the axe and 

following types are very charu< t< n_ . U)U j e< jcre, adze with bevelled cut- 

thc facetted tools with umfacial and bdacia g e also associated, 

ting edge, chisels and gouges. Iron ^d bnm^ mpun 
Pottery is handmade with sophisticated designs 

iM-34. StoitfiMA. op eit ' - p; 1 - 1 I 1 "’! 

•X®. Fdt Si, npur to Guyn Diriwl miglit be _ 

an. dinsumt. W. g.. Ttipuii -/*«. I& ® 5 ' * 1 ' _ |() ^ OT , ia7. i«, i*r. i«- 
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. k 1,1 f -j Far Ens, 1 P nrtil ' ul '' rl -V Indo-China, two cultural traditkms scent 
to be ,n evidence accord™ t„ the types of tools and stratigraphy. In tlw 

^Je T r T ’" i * rke - 1 hj ! d,i PP in * «*> Onking and a little grinding alone 
! , ’ how f v l r ' m the top-most layers, the tools are not only wdF 

toharef’b«n en^oyed? hj " qUe Ca,lc<l ™ scent, 

1,1 the absence of stratigraphical evidence from Eastern India, it is imposs- 

lv!U! S? 0“ t ^ e tpadltions entered India. But judging from the tool 

J^ndia IC JiI' a m fhc { Ustl } butio » ^Lt as well as in Ext¬ 

ern India. tiz (1) shouldered tool or hoe, {2) round but led axe and fat chisel 

delved fmn^theV SCC F ,n ; ‘VTH Undoubted[ - v H>P"* that they hive Wen 

lot; p?Jr becn s,,8gcs,cd bv Dani that •* 

Meta} Prototypes 

cupper hoards fr<"l i f^ ^ some of these forms are found in the 

SG5, l^r nSb£ the ho * rd fr '™ Khnnli. Parbatsar 

found in Phase I of Hu in Sardar Museum at Jodhpur and in the axes 
int one miX Lit at Until the discovery of the 

But the date of Navd AY i m fuetal of forms occurring in stone, 

if norve^Wch mot irt 111 ^^ 1 COppCr aXe WouW >>« at least 17,00 B.c. 
tvpcs of Eastern ludi T i - en * tc '\ 4 t° assign an earlier date to the stone 

tile othlr^wni?. ' 1 h , IS “ 1,ot our present knowledge. Hence, 

“i^Sinn .X ely , —particularly .he flayed axe 

believed to be a emiv c ' ul the bar celt-as also the shouldered tool 

and dated to the Ym dynLty^^^^SSa^f 11 ® 1 toun ? “ ? frrav f at An y an ^ 
seems most likHv n\^ (1800-1028 b.c.)— are copies of metal prototypes 

^■HlT^dffi-ill" 8 m ° rc Wter «rtmg feature was brought to light viry 
sites in Hiltar and Bankur^ < n<}°Bn f . & illilc 'j; a ®d-red ware at Sonpur 1 ” and other 
to tho earliJt oc iod h, D ' stnc !* of West Bengal. This goes 

about 600-700 b.c. at the latest \T w,lic,t pre-X.B.P, should he 

b Jack-and-red ware ako ,. lim V r Y mv question has arisen whether this 
it h»s fr,j,n ,he west - whcre 

East. But ^shoSTbenwnHoncd^rS ?^'i extrcme, > T rare in the Far 
excavations at Burzahom near Sri!.X tH ' S found in 1959-60 in the 

context. Surface finds have hp/n\ 'l Kashm ir in a purely Neolithic 

East India. WhnWdfi ¥ Footk ^Rers from South 

the movement seems to be* from thl slShXmgdl com™ knOTlMg * 

Perforated Hammers tones 

as mace-heads and by'o^^aTwei^hbff have been regarded by some people 
Foote and also occurred in cxcavaHnn ' r have been mentioned bv 

in Northern Gujara^d in th^l '*1?™* 11 frotn tJ «‘ bottom at Langhna] 

J aim in the excavations at Nevasa and NavdatoH in a 

«»8' Daxi, 0|>, ciL, p. 220. 

23fl ’ I ‘ AJt » l*W-«o. P. 14 and 1MO.0J, p . + 
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Chfdcolithie context. Do these suggest again the survival from a purely hi eohthic 
stege i n Eastern India and Gujarat ? Their exact function has not been determin¬ 
ed either in the East or in South-East India- 


It would thus appear that influences from the east as well as from the 
west seem to have been at work in Eastern India. Lmtil large scale excitations 
are carried out In at least two or three sites, no dear picture of the Eastern 
Neolithic culture can be presented. Even it may be doubted whether the tools 
so far found are sporadic, indicating a few imports and not a cultural stage in tins 

part of India. 

However Tiupab’s very small dig at Kutchai, mentioned above. shows 
that , "ililed av. ’ are ASS,.,.,ad d With pottery and both ought be or some 

antiquity. 

In this summary of the Eastern Neolithic, one does not know where to 
. ,1V^ i?. tPfrnni Sonrnir 340 in Gaya District and those from Rajar 

other & -one heeds and arrow-heads 

of bone. 


definite, but does it go back to a N f ef>Hthic 



840, JuUL, 1050-00, p. i* and Or. 0, IPOO-Bl , p- *- 
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which favour bunding and construction of largo tanks. This alone makes it 
possible to hove two rise-crops a year, and the cultivation of jowar and groimln . 

The details about physiography and food crops have bem me ntione d 
once ngahr because they (alight) have had some bearing on the ongm and spread 
of the Neolithic culture of South-East Inula. 

The granite hills-rucks and roeksheitcr^-have WC^^tion 
at a considerable height above the plain. Thus * L , struck bv these 

to beasts and men. Robert Bruce■. .g™ gi™, through border districts 

Andie rightly Inferred that they were inhabited 

during the Neolithic times. 

The above mentioned district 

probably tin* original focus of the Neohth P ;^i available in plenty in the 

here the living coAtitious wore ideal and ««’ ™?\ J £e owflloail east- 
basalt and diorite dykes. From here the _ r im tur NeJIore and Cuddapah 
wards and westwards, in the adjoining distn , M adura* 41 and westwards 

and further south in North A rent Chmgleput jEUhfca (Ahmad- 
into Mysore (Bangalore, Mysore), Bijapui, (D_^_ _ J polished stone tools are 

imgar, Poona, Khandesh),*" where However, it must 

being found in increasing quantity and a . * further a wav from the Raichur 

I* emphasized that the number decreases as ■ ■ t>_ District*yielded no ground 
Doab and Bellary. A recent surveyr o thcKum«IUist £ due t0 the 

tools between the Erramalais and Nall - habitations. But it is not corn- 
dearth of suitable raw material and ^el^ h^Utions^ ^ pf ^ the 

pletely bereft of Neolithic remains. 1 1 o Banganpalle is the must im- 

site of Patpad or Pat pad u in the former s „ which according to 

portant. It had given Foote »' Nagarjun&konda and Piklihal (and 

recent evidence (to be discussed later) ^‘^J u 14 ^ 

the distant Navdatoli) could belong to the Neolithic penoa. 

Thus withiu this vast area we may distiuguUh between (a) eriginnl home 
of the Neolithic Culture and (d) its disperso . 

i . 1 .. titp first, have been made since 

Discoveries in both these, particn ii Meadows Taylor, Captain 

1842, some of the most famous names > - 8 MtJNN, Kuwaza Mohammed 
Newbold, Robert Bbuce stm’vorv little systematic work has been 

Ahmed (who excavated at Maski). - _ * *» Neolithic people. Vast 

done with a view to knowing the life a , . Calcutta, Hyderabad, Madras, 

collections of surface tools were stored m Bombay ■ bale 

f f v.. 4 104", pp.sns-fl»- SiiTpriilngly It otatU »it« in 
041, see. for a bit «T «t« noted up to W. 1 

Kunwil, CudtUipidi and Hijupm Diitfkte mentiofied . ^ 

24 - i, SeeX™*LU ftftd S'***, [>■«« “**>^ 

!£4a. Poor*, op. ri(.,p. IIS. . Jnftoufte,V«*. XXXV 1(10*2), P-*®l- 

2430. ib view nf Dr. F- H. /OUaoS- ^ 1 ^ Jrtdl0i t9S 5, pp. 235-50 : Annual 

0 44, JJUUI.A*, IV. “ 

Wtport, Hyderabad Archatohgital Dtpaflmtn*. 10!» rt 
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London and Cambridge and a few exhibited. Attention on the problem had been 
drawn by the late Rao Bahadur Diksbit- 15 and the Deccan College, by choosing 
Hr 11 ar\ tor a beg jut Ling, Litter, Wheeler dug ut BralmiagirL and Surbabao 
nt Sangankalm, Unis the Neolithic Cultures of the region came to be placed in 
some perspective. This has been further clarified by AlL0HIN*s work al Fiklihal, 
Seshadri s ai I, Narasipur and the Department of Archaeology's excavation at 
Nagarjunakomla . Mention must also be made of Allciiik’s studies of the 
collections in London. 

AM this enables us to draw a rough picture, in bare outline, of the Neolithic: 

wuy of hfe- in Andhra-Kamatak and its libel v affinities with those of Maharashtra 
and elsewhere. 


Small but careful excavations at Sangaukallu*" and Fiklihal 117 have 
confirmed the repeated observation of Beuce Foote thal the granitoid hills 
and rock-shelters m the Roichiir Doah and the adjoining Bellarv were inhabited 
by man during t he Neolithic period. But occupation was not confined only to 
— enC , sed Wltlun the hills. Excavations at Maski" 49 aiul Brahma- 

gin- have shown that even the sloping ground along the foot of these hills was 

period At ** atter Slte ’ 11 toWn U P in the Mcgalithic and Maury an 

Maski and Fiklihal are dose to each other, the former on live Maski liver, 
the latter near to it and on the ancient highways in the Raichur District. Mask! 
had the unique distinction of bearing not only the Asokun .-diets, but containing 

V r lie cn }I )tror as wcl] - Tins It now shares with another at (itijarra, 
1 ikhhal .s beheyed by Allchin®* to be the undent site of ModogoulU mentioned 
b) Ptolemy, but now preserved in the famous mediaeval fort of Mudgah 

f IV iS . ?lt * ^ ess important, being perhaps the ancient town site 

three 'r frontier of Asokan empire and also honoured hv 

advatit it'* S i t l V r ,r * * Bt! ! lar - V cannot claim any of these 

\sokan edict 'n * koppal (spelt also Kuppal, Kupgal) nearby has another 
Karn^^kw , Gently some 2800 years ago, all these sites on the Arullira- 

ShSThJv^sStilS”* !’ f ,l ° historical importance. However, these sites 

unity tflm i physiographicalfeatures, had attained a kind or cultural 
unity some zOOO years earlier- 

nature oMKelSSfJlI 1 ? lt S', lx ‘ sai(l at the outset that from the 

a i jneats that ni te ? dered t b y *U»hnl, Beltary, Brahmagiri and Maski, it 

^\omng chronological relationship may be postulated. 

Brahmagiri IA = Bellary (Sangankallu 1A) = Fiklihal IA or Lower 
Neolithic 

Brahmagiri IB = Simgankallu IB = Piklihul IB 

Neolithic 


Maski I nr Upper 


Section, ^ lml«tn Science Congress, Pmtdmtttl Address, Anlhtt>pology-ArchaC(>logy 

1MSl P . a . 

Hyderabad, 1M0. ' " Enravnliaroi. Andhra Prodtsh Ommmfni ArrhatblugicaJ Serifs, Ho. 1, 

?£: S'™ b j1 r k e At - ^ l3 - iflw * p - 1 ° 

i)PZZ.i B^to^rt-nddumdraralll i W ■ 
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BRAHMAGtRl. 1947: Section ^ .2! 
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The story seems to start at Fiklihal (though it is not to he thought, as 
it is very common, that it was the first site to be occupied % man. It is due 
to the chance of excavation) and is repeated at Sangankallu, 'I'. Nurasipur, 
Brahmagiri and Maski. 

Around 2,000 b.c., a pastoral-cum-agricultural people had settled in this 
open, savannah-like region dotted with numerous granite hills, Thev preferred 
to live in and around the hills and rocks overlooking the plains. The climate 
at that time was dry, hut per Imps the region received a little more rain and 
that too more regularly than at present. And so the hills were comparatively 
thickly wooded. 

No clear picture of their house plans can be had, as at all the sites men¬ 
tioned above, the excavations were of a very limited nature. But there is evidence 
that the huts were raised on round wooden posts—of which remains have been 
exposed at Brahmagiri, Maski and Piklihal. The latter site further shows that 
the square nr rectangular exteriors were enclosed with a bamboo matting, which 
was covered with mud, and the florirs were plastered with clay ami dung, and 
perhaps also or alternatively with lime, lumps of which were found in Layer 8 
of site VI,® 1 These were repeatedly raised or repaired. Sometimes the align¬ 
ment of the hut was changed. These earliest huts or simple float* might have 
been made just in front of the sloping surface of a rock or cave. 15 * 


i 1 7 tl V >ir J^ ain ° r Iife was tending cows/bulls, goats/sheep, and 

probably buffaloes, and carrying on a primitive kind of agriculture. So far no 
grains or their impressions have been found, but the existence of targe concave- 
shaped saddle^ querns anti several rubbers or pounders suggest that, some kind of 
grain was available which was coarsely crushed and eaten. This h also inferred 
from the worn out teeth of two intact skeletons ami a human jaw. 


This settled way of life is also indicated 
and weapons (?) of stone. 


by a variety of vessels and tools 


The vessels—pottery at Piklihal, Sangankallu and Brahmagiri—were all 
an -made, or as Allchi x has said by a careful stndv and observation, a part 
of it was made on turn-table—often a simple lower half of round-bottomed 
pot and turned u ith riand ns mid when necessary* 


technologically sonic five varieties are distinguished at Piklihal,**» 
u ik? 1 ! °f ir Ht three at Brahmagiri,® 5 and likewise at Maski.* 5 * 

m rt. * IvL " lcI f lt . l0Ile ' i sit0 w heel-made pottery seemed to be in a majority and 

tn t ! V°? e 11 lsvter tlevel ‘jpment. though in informing 

to the main grey, ldaek and huff fabrics at all the sites under discussion. 


elearly^vis Tihi^rni inr, P (jil'ci|q 1 ir '- ft to bp » Huinictf rbtk fPAtllrp of iitr Rr. 17 And a 


£32. Ibi tf. F p. 2^. 

fUltuWp op. cit. t p« xv* 

254. SirsffAlWO, op, dL r p- 13. 

25 ^ r A J +l Kg. 4 , p. 222 . 

***■ J-. Nd. I !) h p, 12 - 15 J and 40 . 
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rtK 'JESS !TiU^ ri he^ r^ y r 

comprehensive, »' ' s ni r r . f\ n t u„ wig of technique, colour, slip, 

zt ^ —&* A^» re ." 

has given us five groups of his potterv. , . M 

, i * Vihu-k and huff fivbric with un&uiwsfcw surfaces. 

SKh & 

hdomn to a Inter phase, called 1'pper Ncolithi ). ... 

A * £*? “uTe ^ ^ ‘" d 

A* TOsgrow has red, black, chocolate or brown ochre surface, owing 
tit a distinctive slip or dressing. 

A sub group of this (a) U P»i'^ * r“F b " chre 1 " fc " 

A4 STgrey, buff, mottled colours, burnished, fused surface, and 
probably made on a turn- a i c. ap p ro aehing the black- 

A5 SSirf^'loSiid-blaelt). on<l probably made on a turn- 
table. 

.SSSSSKSKSS;''' 1 "* 

, ,, , Ucst h Su b B \ R ao sm nnd W h EELE r ha VC s imil arly 

It nmv be mentioned that both »ub f di {f erences of pottery fabrics, 

postulated two phases, the farmer^tierapMc break (weathered layer), 141 which 
the latter on the evidence of a fnSEterv As at Piklihal, a few painted 
is also supported by the differences in potten. 

sherds occurred in layer 19 of Hr. n. 

At all the four sites it was 

contained sand and inica, both P™ •> Pottery having high mica-content 

had some effect on the baking: o ,J‘ however, this feature is absent in 
is not well baked, and tok» off mtj 1j>«^ ™ on the contrary gritty. While 
A4 and A3 wares of the Upper surfaces, some inside as well as 

a fairly good percentage ot the P^Jjf . / >some before and some after firing, 
outside, owing to burnishing, a (Vu ‘1‘ ,«' on the slightest touch and more SO, 

In the latter ease, the paint naturally rubs off * 

when the pottery is washed. 

mi htlpularlv w r hen compared to 
The range of forms and Sangaukaliu. though the 

what previously was known from ■ 
last w as admittedly only a small dig. 

KST. Op.vi 4., p. *v. wrfl witu u,o*t of LndScAtiiJ* * eonunon 

aaR. bbrk and iiifl? ^ furow L 1 4 

«ub«tTntiini + x f niuiitEd matt ware. 

«». Probably Ud* may 1* ^ lb* Jorw.-Nevaaa p 

1». Op. p. 8- 
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There are (See Fig, 119-20 ): 

1. Slmllow dishes or platters with outgoing side (T1-T3, in Al and A2 
wares). 842 

2. Bowls of various sizes and shapes—(a) Semi-circular, (6) with 
incurved sides, (c) with outgoing sides and fiat bottom (T2-T13), 
in A1-A2 and a few in A4-A5 wares. 343 

3. Lipped bowk (T14) 364 

4. Lugged bowls (Tla) 345 

5. Spouted bowls (T24), 344 

6. Channel-spouted bowl (T51). 247 

7. Carina ted bowls (T51). 

8. Hollow-footed bowls (Tfi5, 06, 67, 60). 

9. Handled pots (T23 in A3 ware). 

It). Jars with (a) narrow, (6) wide, (c) broad and (cl) open mouths. 
(T25, 26,16-18, 34, 36-37,19, 20, 21, 52). 

11. Bell-shaped jars (T 38). 

12. Legged stands (T 58). 

13. Perforated pots. 

The? ordinary dishes and bowls would be normally used for eating and 
drinking, the former even as lids, the various types of pots ealled jars for storing 
and bringing water (particularly the narrow necked), for cooking and storing. 
There is nothing very much new about these types; these only help us in tracing 
the antiquity ol some oi our ihtilm (dishes),!ids, vatis or katoras (bowk), ghata 
(water vessel) and possibly a few cooking vessels. Almost all these shapes 
appear at Brahmagiri, where the wide*mouthed jars, with flaring rim were used 
as urns for burying small children. 


However, strikin e a . re lipped, spouted and channel-spouted bowls, the 
iiandled pots, be 11 -shaped jars, the legged stands and perforated pots. Not only 
these suggest some special function — religious or ceremonial usage, a particular 
Tood preparation, but also culture contacts. Almost all these are rare or 
Absent m the historical period, but, characterize the prehistoric cultures of 
Western Asia, particularly Iran. Thus its occurrence at Piklihal is indeed 
important and gives an added significance to the Pulpad 2 * 8 “ milk-bowl" of 
Bruce Foote. It now poses a problem. Does this and the allied specialized 
shapes belong to a much wider cultural movement and if so, what way was the 
movement i Or were there several movements or independent inventions ? 


2G3, Aujcjmx, op. dL, pi. 21 And pi, as. 
Si#3, Ibid., pi. 24, as. 

2(14. ibid., pi. 25, 

205. Jbid . 

2U0. Ibid. 


2ttT. Ibid., p|, SI. 

2118. Sl'BBAHau, ap, cil., b, ]&, La. 
SucniaQii. 


ll, hod null'd Uda Joii Had unijiaitd with, a Up.ipguUil ve«e] ftani 


QZA 
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pig' n</' Pottery types from Piltlihttl, Andlim. 
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Cuos or bowls with ringed or footed base were also very much in a minority, 

^nasssf^safts 1 

normal feature in Western Asiatic Neolithic and Chalcolithie culture-. 

Amongst these ruee types the hWtmtfltMeg^dstrntd is 

r P«nm. tun. those from far 

off Tepe Giyan*™ and China. 271 

Spouted vessels {Fig. 121) were first reported from Brahmagiril A 
then from Xasik Jonve™ the chan,«I-spiuterl howl. 

SSffEtt 

a few specimens have appeared at Damia H i- r j though mentioned 
of lipped spouts. 2 * 1 

No complete, three or five legged vessel was fouttd at Piklihat. But 
Alt,chin’s reconstructions seem to be authentn. 

So fae nothing like this has been found 1 «K’’$“ e t £ ^ ^X'S'with 
or outside, but one has to be on the 1°° . ,, .goblets—break most easily 

broken remnants. For both-these « goblets 

at the junction of the leg and the base of the bowl. 

Lastly the perforated vessels... fjJSsbnkSto befong to the 
(elsewhere too—at Nevasa and I Chwidolt), but * u ,j^t be like the present 

base. If the sides had no perforations.base having per- 
day “ cAaianh” which is nothing hut ap a bout 2 in. in height. This 

forations. The sides arc straight nr near * > soups) as well as for preparing 
thalanl is used for straining liquids mango jtnee, soups; 
steamed bread (Dhokata) and the like. 


a«so. 

20fL 

2TQ. 

271. 

2T2. 

273. 

274. 

275. 
27*. 

277, 

278. 
272. 
28IX 
231- 


Se* SinbliA in vlffiAu* 1M8-8®- 

J&y. T pi. 33, I vir, and tt] T 15- 

ComwAC and Cm iwhman, ’ tja ' p 

SciiAFri^ii. SMfgmpMm Comp&e*, - . 

AJ.. *. 4. ».»•• <T. «. V- «•» *• „ Mw | 

9*MXWU *nd D*Op foon****** *1 Sa * ik ** r 

IaAJL, iWT-tti ?■ ■*’ r i H p. 

The if fat no ctei»r T rfc«n« to n tu«H.tar »(*-'■ P 

Sankai.ta. in AnthfuHV . Jtu,p ,1>w * l,3 ‘ 

JJL.R. t IRSlMiD. pi. XXIII. B. 5. 

IMA, 1HM1. P- 27* 

J&W., ilkSHSt*. p. SM. 

.UjjTinN. op. fit. 
t.A.. No. ■*, Hr. 28- 
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Fig,lB7. Pottery types from PilctihaJ, 



Brahmigiri and N^ufieultaida, 
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Ground Stone Industry 

Tlir next most important, or Hie most important, objects are the mum* 
types XlS These have been grouped under vur.cmsJ-Jy-gJ 

i'riaa'sasss^s-w. 

museum collections into ; 

I Edge-Tools 

XI Points (or better, Pointed tools) 

III Rubbers and Grinders 

IV Hammers 

V Bored Mace -beads etc. 

Though ALicuiN'^terjatimMam^edonly^on^heMnry^MidPMtal 

studies, BO X® add a few mom sub-types. 

Edge-Tools *- f 

The edge-tools arc those in ' v ^^* h jujge'd by ttodeflniK the group 
^ompSf^tario^ SS Axes orW, W Adtes. (e) Chopping tools, 
(d) Wedges, (c) Scrapers, (/) used flakes. 

^ xes ti,,. fi«st ft’ses — arc the most important. Usually, 

Of these six sub-groups,— Lht. first p ro lmtjlv, looking to its num- 

it is these which catch the eye of the cij t ' tool in Neolithic man’s 

bers and sub-types, this seems to be the most well as in the 

tool bag. It so much vanes in size _ Unique employed in finishing it 
form of the edge and the butt as well ■ - > m classifying the sub-groups, 

that we have not one but at. least XTi t K ,* vqote 28,3 Taking into consideration 
The earliest classification in India is that of * oote. ^ S 

the form of — 

<° ^^“^"BluBthuUithat 

(8) ° fbody ' wSquare 
edges, \d) Curved or convex edges, that 

^ side, <0 Square ^ 

(it) ofthelWdaiefflOrtlucknMSiifthe t from this region. 

whfch U a?e found in th,s region. 

H5T, p. R27. 

sun. Foote, op. eft-, P- 2I > 


M 
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»uch J^ LCm * in,m<iucwi wl><,t he calls “technological” considerations"* 

(o) axes with edge ground and body peeked all over, 

(ft) axes with fully ground body, 

^ pSiic™*** fr ° m Rat tabular blt>cks » and some having natural joint 



" f ,heS ' ^ thc 

* Fig. 122 

«- " ,m 8 t t 4 - « —* *-** <» 

into cub-type* *“ ***** " r °™' d >«* axes have been farther classified 


Fig. m 




fnmi Snngankallu, Belbry, 
1-2 

6 7 


raxe industry 


fM 

10-16 


!5^“ nv “ »“■ “«<=•* » "h^-lwt «It, Mly pwed », 

pnhshcil on both surfaces. 

Axe. pxrtly (3r<i him] „„ ih e «!*, nd „ u c surface, with Mjunrisli butt. 
Ituthcr lur 6 c s ,,,,»«. blunt hutted with ground edgu. 

“««•, d *'' «* ™ no* .he l. c gnappn^-Tho 

VZ? Andhm—n*e » Inrg. But hoft-me,) use, imd 

gfith tape ring founded butt and hnfted in a wooden bandit. 

Fabricators or light hammer stones. 

•, pointed or tapering butt and ground, bevelled edge. 

logical evolution in the nxe'h.f Ih ^htnagiri, SangankaJIu or Piklihal any typo* 
as mentioned aljnve, the Neolithic CiiH i7^"'' 11 Y" ss f; f 1 ’ tJ wugh at ail the three sites, 
of pottery, divisible into two (a) i , . . m ! l A f^^BT^phieally and/or on the basis 

however, occurred higblv natirmt/ , f ari <J (ft) Upper Neolithic. At Sangankaflu, 
underlying a barren K SSI of h ™alt ^uistnne 

limited nature .if t’£ deposit. Owing to the very 

Likewise, an axe Jith !’ ? 5 l T ™* ia » ^determinate, 

considerable discussion a? to its ™ n.t* * f ° Und Bmhma 0 iri IA phase and 
and movements followed R„t n,;* W , 111 11 *|fie rs tan rl i rxg culture-contacts 

But lh,s - “ sh »"-n by Dan,. * !wns t0 be 

3$*, BSOASy 1957* p, 
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of Poiwhcd Pointed .Hurt A no* from BtulmuMfiri. 
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Fig. 123. " Shoe-Lut ” celt, Fabricators anti Chisels from Si nptit^Hn , 
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warranted. For the variations in a given from depended largely upon the 
available raw material. 

Near the butt, and say normally the axes in South-east India are 
triangular in form with a pointed butt and a section varying from oval to circular 

main sub-types : 

(o) pointed butt axes with flattened lenticular section, 

(&) with ovoid section, 
has each three to four sub-tvpes, 

Subbarao and Allchin m addition y^ipoujj|'and polished 

with blunt broad butt or with splayed _ g ^ ^ we m av add an axe with 
plano-convex surfaces as in a shoe f ‘ „ is exhibited in'the Archaeological 

facetted sides a'- m Assam* One from - , m t i ie reserve 

Museum at Hyderabad, while another almost similar 

prehistoric collections. 

The next impoi^n^dg^tod i^what is b y bifacial 

%£££* is hnftcd % 1 1?fet(Xer rA^ 

and is tvriled on one side, l whfch makes the adze a 

and the edge is across the handle. » 
distmetivec arpen tor’s tool in smoothing timber, 

L?J i- . i 4 ■ T tlifit a t r\a 

Because of its rarity. DaSI . “VV , )e 0 f the South-east Indian Neolithic, 
did not form a part of the regular tot. .T_ 7rj j an{ j > This is not quite true, 
though common in South-East Asia 1 o_u ftrv sa? >faski (specimens in the 
for though rare, it is now documented aiK j Nevasa.” 0 

Hyderabad Archaeological collections and future excavations. 

And more might be found m other museum con* 


Chisel 


or partly at 
group. How- 


A narrow elongated axe, been included under this g* ~- r - 

the edge which is straight or convex,-*^ t jjat a chisel is not hnfted and a 

ever, AllciHN suggests a further cn -Lms’of hafting. A chisel is different 
tool to be so called docs not show any s1 k ‘ r 
from a pick which has a pointed end. 


285. OAST, Op i rff. 

Ai.L€HT?fi „ RSQA3* I P* K * 7 J 
S8T. Si-nfiAliAO, Op. Ht*, p« *5’ 

288. AlIjCEHN* Fiklihul, p* 

2B&* t.A<, No. 4. p< 2&» t 

£SHh Saskaias nfid others -Yrtwatfp P $ m 
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r„PS*? aga «. *2*Vrfjm*y rare but have been reported from the 

M Jm i n *m ,r ’ i Kumool,** two sites in the former Hyderabad State a93 

SKES 2 K 7 “ d p,kliha " M (Raichur Fo °« •- «iv«. ai«. 


1, 

2 . 

8, 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Chisel with a square body. 

tinsel with a cross-cut edge and very thick body. 

Chisel with a thick triangular body. 

( hisel with a broad elliptical edge. 

Chisel with narrow thin body. 

Chisel with a sharp point. 


The last variety may go into the « picks.’ 

transverse°to the°axial ptai'^ ^ **'**** fr ° m Anant P ur " 7 which has a short edge 

are CoU * ction ' PikliIial *om Kevasa 

a straight or eonvex^edi^ of nodules, either ground or unground, with 

All chi n, 2 ** while Subbahao has vT* me , ,lded under this category of tools by 
butted axe. It is difficult to hr iESUP*? S u Ch s P eci,TUm under a thick broad 

° f »"“* SSSS fiK ^ 

Scraper 

excavations as _^dit.hic factory sites, and some occur in 

rould be regarded as “ scrauers ” tll 5 Se ’ . those " hicb bear signs of retouch 
tow discoid scrapers These hkv, f vnUo l l in particular should tie made of a 
Piklihal, 800 P lhe " e ,iave b( ** ^und both at Sangankaih.™ and 

Wedges 

pecked surfaces a^regarde^ pieces, with ground edge and 

and were pri.bably ™ d Wt4 

Points or Pointed Tools 

f rS ° r Po ’ nted fabricators (hammers) form this small group. 

stls ; tsar m * --■** 

i£££mSE£? l036 ' 3T <mi ”** la “* pL 

Fqot*j pp r p 2 k 

p, 9S and pi, t ¥ no, 1993, 

Au ™ t - bsgas p imt* p . &&?. 

SrnnAltAo, op, 

m pP l«o. 


296. 

2flT. 

2BB + 

209. 

600, 


!,01 ‘ P ‘ “ “« BS0AS - «*-. P- M3. HR. *. not. ,***. 
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Pichs 

Picks as mentioned above are distinguished from chisels and fr i 
pointed hammers as they bear traces of haftmg. 

Borers or Pointed Hammers 

These are comparatively small tools ^ anrfpeaffind 

flaked, with one end pointed and could be-.'“JfJtone or mace-head for instance, 
also for boring a hole in wood or atonepfi g primitives there, according 

as was done in New Guinea until very recently by the pnmu 

to a study cited by Allchin. 30 

The Edged tools were generally oflotlse- 

SMiS StaVSS *36* granite, sehist. gneiss end ptslnette. 

In this group there is no diffieul^ robbers' which were 

SffcftfiS--£££ ZX S ^"rt"m Z 

yielded nny trace, of gra.ns and «* I'*™' 

Upper Neolithic layers ftt PiklihB + 

Hand-hammers rounded on one side and 

Certain other small stones , employed os hammers, 

have a thinner battered edge were certain!) employee 

Sling Stones of round OT almost round 

The problem is created by Xll whh .s»V"' tlvcl >' sn,uoth £ 
Stones. One is fully round like a *al , . . ^ h * d ]ameter on an a\ erage, 

made bv pecking. These ate about ti J could easily have been used as 

but still' smaller ones also occur. ,M r qidre some strength and ft contrivance 
sling-stones, but the larger ones would require 
like the one used for bola stones. 

Weights, Slickstones spherical or rounded, but 

In the second group Wl ' ^^wSdhrttwn. Thus these sit well 
with one or both the ends flat, rigid « tl t 30 ^ thoug h their use as hammers tones 
Such stones might have been % B ^o has suggested and might be 

cannot be ruled out ; or for polishing, as si 
called ** slick-stones " as well. 

. ^ au I'fgi’ie X<* Gm ’ ° x,ord ' l “ ft> p 

_ n TheTithnolDggofomudrmStoBtAi ) 

mid E. Ai-wwx. IWT. p. 833. ft.. 3. 

3»3. AiiOTif.FifcllWtP* 29 - .j ^ ' 

804. See fOT bnUnM. SfcJiHAtl* “ im1 u " 

ao*a. 3UMH4B ip ibid. r p* 
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Grooved or Belted Hammer Stones 

Itit'M- have been mentioned before while discussing the Assam Neolithic 
lioi'iT "'" rC m,h,s rc f'' i, ’" a “ “<>"= have so far l>, ™ found f r[m , “..'vS 

Mace-head or Bing-stone 

a«KRSaseSfS3sS«3f.‘¥! 

vet bcdrtcmiirSwMrc?.£S,"T 1 etronotogical significance is cannot 

i,scd 1,3 a wettpon - 

Grinding Grooves 

sauces*f™ SSL *T *?' 0t, f r . Neolithi< = tools are contri- 

Bellary,* 10 at Kamntr illu hiii in p OI ! nt made m the face of the rock at 
Poolloygooda^ 21 miles east K v * taluka, Kuraool Districts and at 

Slate. Another occurs at kiln? in tIu fornier Hyderabad 

these are inrocl^S.tl^' ^ Bagalkot in Dharwar District; while 

SubbabAO at Sangankallu, Bellary. y find 

terracottas ^leek-rest's ^tioued a number of other objects like pottery, 

only recently that Vn vi resides polished stone-axes and micro!iths, it is 
these begin “to appear in stritifi ®, pprecitlt ? their chronological significance, as 
alone were and could be assigned^ thiT^iid ° therflfUe ' stone tools 

A eolifhic Bind# Ijidustry 

shown that in additkmta ^mun ( Sujjbarao’s at Sangankallu had 

part of the Neolithic or Chak-olirW e? C ^ blade tools also formed an integral 

it Sevas*, thS blK n°Z ^ S for instance 

in a great minority whereas * i prominent part, the ground axe etc. being 

» singe ground So) thn^K r n^'; ^ 1 '' '“Be »<alc e«nv»tion did not yidS 

increasing quantity. Since the hitler"^,’ t, ' K '. rll! " spherical balls, anvils etc. m 

..«‘° f 


* OUTTB , Gp, df/a* p. $2 nnd pi* 4® ; Sfll liiia *.1 * a a 

Ibid., p r 52. ‘ op ' *“■* otlc| Ai4AauN* POMml, p. til. 

Han^aua and ntlicrs, NtvatG, p, 475 . 

I*A..R rr 

2^. Vo 41 * p - * * «■ 
iu , iu r| jij 117* 

BlEb {bid., p, 124, 

AliOux, Pikllhal, |>. M. 


oas, 

m 

307, 

£ 03 , 

34>U. 

£10* 

atl. 
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Now Piklihal creates an interesting problem. Here'Wiese bkdestou| 
quite prominently with the ground peeked stone |lldasr / ni( ^ ir, ^ t ^ SSSn 
as a part of the same Neolithic OOfito.or « impi««^ 

ChalcoUthic on the pre-existing Nwlithw Cidg^ Mvao J 

££ SSSif SS S7™ but a 4, 

pottery (some exactly like Piklihal) typo and even a "*««» J^we mee 
by Foote. Thus it is possible that i o r as has 

with purer neolithic forms of culture, . , n ^ i t n nreserec its 

happened with Sanskrit, once having gone there jt bad nmnafT £ v litllic 

purity). Whatever way we may decide, taltatay^ 

complex based on the occurrence or non-occurrence 

justified at /fee moment, 

A similar phenomenon « p J" ‘ h cuta^«’ of'5foWshtra and 

CmtoOn^ha^nd^i^manii^ t a^i'" ,s l h^ n ^ 1 |^J^^p^j^^ 0 (j)|. l v^VMe^Cul- 
llikaner and the Panjab, it seems tote«b«« t fog5L l ^t,...n,W Copper 
ture and the Painted black-and-red t ulture o . . knowledge of copper techno- 

objects are scarce in both, nor is there evidence of he Iknowieuge i 

logy. Thus even in the north the the various 

mav be taken as a diagnostic criterion for distinguishing 
aspects of the Neolithic and Clialcohthic Cultures. 

The blade industry of Pikhhahsm^sifceMkonTMaharashtra and 

reported from J or we, 315 Nevasu, hi ^ ,. 0 u cc tions from the last mentton- 
Maheshwar-Navdatoli in Central India. 4 hb«arao aia * 1“ brief, it is evident 
ed sites have been technologically studied y _ _ , \ wan tcd to produce thin 

that their makers (whatever way we may dMMto 1 e Tfe were lat er converted 
_ 11.1 m,i-L fUiodiMit im a mass scale, bonieoi uiw . 



heads, awls, drills, but c^tinui^ httle witn^ earlier, in composite 

lunates and trapezes. These latter were usciui, 

tools. 

For this mass production of ^tuSof^guide See! This flake 

in a particular manner, with the imtm prej core from two opposite (lirec- 

has a crest, since it is made by cross-flaking onthe core 

tions. Hence it is called kl crested guiding . 

The material is mostly brownish 
At Piklihal all these features are fXdiSloav opal and quartz. Both 
chert, the others in varying order *J!*jLi llcs 'f rom the Krishna or from deposits 
these could be had in the form of m ? r * V r at Hcgra'U, about 25 miles north- 
in the trap and Bhima limestones, which occur at Hc & ra e ., 

west of Piklihal. 

814. l^LB. r IWA-flfl. P- 1* ^ » Copp« 

314.,, Bat tills m shewn □box, «n, be “ “ 

319, Samkaua 8t.d I>ito. q! Ao«A and Jtnw, p 

313. n.Hl oil,*™. ^ ymdat0 U, p. 41. 

fllGas SaNvljjja and otlier®* al 
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It is however interesting and no less curious to note that at Mask! which 

and nT - h S n I 5 m n es the blades arc much larger as at Sukkur 

find Rohn in .Sind, whereas at Piklthsl, excepting some five, found in the burial 

CJ 5“S l y \T ; ,ht ' finds them iri Maharashtra and Central India' 
‘ Jjff ' the Slz f o f the blades depends upon the size or the core, that is the 
available raw mater,al. Hut if Maski krwppcw could get the required size of 
ht core material, why was it not sought bv the Piktilial people? f s it because 
more C d£tent e i£Sri a lobbies being very irnich nearer than either Mask! or the 

As WHEE^L^d^in 0 ! '■ lt t hwai r thty “ different tradition? 

AS v\HEELEB said,’ 17 in a similar context, tnc avaikbilitv of raw material is not 
the sole criterion for judging an industry, ’ nal not 

section fthat hi!™! .SET- St 1 ure P^rallel-skled flakes, or their 

*t; r/ th * IS symmetrical broken pieces) and hence Allchin sutuests that 
this feature suggests multiple bri ft mg. Hacked blades come next though the 

IwK nUmbCT 15 ■*“* l/! ° " f * he ft "™ r * 1 '«•» are a £ SbTSS-ST 
for a SSSftSb T ‘P" ? *°SL“ fcd ““W.”* an Australian S™I 
i. makes 8 . h,> " 1 ** hafta » *““• 

Copper Chhel 



append;ffi JSSET" “ “ PP ' r ^ » ls ° *• 

Terracotta Figurine* 

humjicd buu”from* the Lower* - * VeolIthiedevcls^' s< ^. vtr - v " f ter «;acottu figurines of 

v “ rirt >' <> f *><■» »ith lung ami 

nose are indicated by small additiom* 'i ' mrc * , 1 ' Vl,llc 0,0 Hump and 

formed a single cylinder.’** ‘ " nn anf * probably also the rear 

snt. AJ„ No. 4» ]>, a«#, 
a Ajjxjiik, 1‘iklifuU, p , 105 , 

81ft. Ibid,, p. ou, pL Si. no. ip. 

«20. AlJXKDf, op. cti,' p, IOT. 

M. S. ( itL^^^ ^Uimtien, pL CXXV, non. 11, t4 ul Wn. 

322- Atuaiw* &p r cit. t p, 107. 

/Bid*, p. 78 . 

324e ^idrp p 4 7% pL 40 find j,L 41, a^B. 
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V human torso 32 * of grev black clay with reddish slip, from the surface, 

„ also ^sl^TtoXW While it is definitely a*. but whether m add,.,on 
it is also ardhanari (ithyphallic) cannot be said for certain. 

The bull figurines arc said to compare favourably with 

some evidence of Culture contact between Sindh and KaniaUk. 

Hitman Skeletons 

The Neolithic layers also yielded HX’tte first 

Suy%SSd reumlc-s'iKwd iuelined to the right. 

The female and male skulls appear to 
thous. The teeth were well preserved, but cansalerablv 
the female and fairly in those of the male. 

D, Ananthakxishnan Avc.n- who tS^SSuS. 

India.” 

How did the Neolithic C ^ tl l^^ I J5 n ^suggested that 
No guess w as made by Sc bbaeao. - MIWGS ted a movement from north-east 
the distribution of the P° lis ^ ^i “IThas^gone further and said that the nxes 
to south-east. In his recent book_ il ' , *5 . sin Allchin, on the contrary, 

nvight have been derived uw China froni ^ . ticulQr in the dose similarity m 

argues for an Iranian origin, citmg \ Piklihal • fit) the occurrence of 
potting technique between Shah lew md ' spouted and 

grey ware at both thc of tabular basalt 

^ 

Further, it is argued that this StlSan 'orcte eastward, sin 

movement either via Southern Baluevs [■..lit net with the last mentioned 

Archosia into the Indus Valley. Ow.ng ta contact 

325. ISM., jt, «I. pi. *®. T fiRfl pt. *1. L, *. 

326. op .f*l» P*. LXXXIN, W-*- 1035.30 «p. 155-T. utid pL I.V. MS. 

327. MaCKAV. B. H. J„ CMM >*»«• * 

320. AUjCBJN, op. tit., p. H!E 
820. OkIm p. 134. 

330 . J.A., Nd, 4 . p. 235 , 

tot. WntKUiK. Slfi Moatijus*. onrf 
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giSESA b" (*" '•«*««) -- Important 
they were once again rcmind«l he ^ m th< T re 8“ ns In Karnntak 

res. iiroSd 

from S L kuH f th “ l the * P“P ie 

troduced the Dravidian lanmuuro* n Dnutdoul stock who mignt have in¬ 
wove of the Indo Europcat!^ ' 11 movc ™ nt connected with the first 

Kashmir {Pis. XXXI11V) 

of the fe^cSTo^te^S* “ a e '^„ t0 tatta™ on the origin 
excavations at Burzahom, near SrhLgar, d Nl>rthern lnihil h Y tilf< renewed 

conducted excavation ^D^De^rrSsnl^ 06 4 °^ 'Y? wn frfm } n small, iil- 
little was known about the"various n-siV^ ? V ^f> aint his a time when very 
even handling the pottery from the smiHriM an(l . furies, and so without 
This chaos and confusion is now being removed*™* aSSIgned t0 variou3 Periods* 

mountains is located^the^si^^f < jw£ h° Ctt ^* V overlooked by towering 

northeast of Srinagar. From the SS?T J* “ about 24 kilometres north? 

were rightly regarded as the vestknY of ° Ut r v$® ®kbs stone which 

S nc vestiges of a true megahthic monument. 


ever, as in the southern megalifhic dl?m t ^ 7£ h the NeoIit ^c (U). Mow- 
associated objects so far being a wheel-turned Waw is abs , e,lt ’ thc ° nl >' 
cd ware, a few stone axes and bonetoX VVhPt?^?' C ? arse black buritish ‘ 

ra!UhiC is ” nt “» S «* purpose L 

structures'ofr^m^mSnek!laSlta l i l! .‘? 1 cu P“ tim ‘ «M found remains of 
stone axes, beautifully ground bone took 7 WJ ^ ia black burnished ware, ground 
are quite different from those hitherto L n VllTl p f *yPf* Though ail these objects 

outstanding arc thc bonc-tob (ifVgJm/ri? , rest of Ir,,Ii “- tho >”° st 
urniv't-heads are quite unique in Indk T ,^^’Such awls, harpoons, and 
different from their southern or eastein n 3t gWWn f,‘f ton « axts said “to be 
a brood rounded butt. (Ibid b) But *i*« t ,ri tbe sense t,wlt th ^ e have 

south as weU as Eikstern India though it s «eh butte have been reported from 
rounded butt axes is Kashraii or some such ^Tja^ c^'trv™ 0 h ° mC ° f the 

ttl* + ' J --- y * 


LAM., IMO-ltI, p. 11, p|*. xmoenn, Import of 1 MI eli* „ . 

ol aig li not yet ■Tailmhtf, 
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The black burnished pottery is now proved to be quite different from the 
NBP, and includes among the types a funnel-shaped vessel, basin with obliquely- 
cut rim, and a jar with splayed out rim. 

The people of this period buried the dead. Of the two burials, one is said 
to be secondary. 

Period I the earliest settlement, is remarkable in the sense that it has 
given the first clear indications of a pit-dwelling in India. These pits arc cut 
into the upper karewa bed and are roughly circular or oval on plan and about 
U to *21 metres (4 to 7 feet) in depth. The entrance to the pit is quite narrow. 
Deep pits have been provided with a landing step, while two adjoining pits are 
cemented with an arched corridor plastered with mud. Existence ot charred 
reeds and post-holes suggests that these pits probably had a thatched roof resting 
on pillars. Two C-14 determinations would place this culture around la t OO b. c. 

Among the household objects occur a few ground axes, bone tools a 
handmade mat-impressed, steel-grey pottery, among winch a deep bowl with a 
pedestal, and jar with daring rim seem to be interesting, (i (• AAAI v t a) 

From our point of view Period I and II are important. Without a detailed 
studv of the finds, particularly pottery, bone tools wid stone , 

not possible to point out the affinities. But Iran and China are ^osthk^ 
sources. Bratdwood has recently reported bone tools from Iran. But 
detailed description of ground axes from this region is j c a\ ai a * 

Significance of the A 7 ric Discoveries 

We may now pause for a time and briefly discuss the significance of these 
new discoveries in thrGangetic Valley, Central India, Rajputana,Saurashtra, the 
Dcccan and Karnatak. 

Wliilc the economic stage at which the bearers of these Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic cultures were is fairly well understood, as £* Tf 
these people were, in the absence of written recoul fro > . _ ' - 

The skeletal material though available in some “ 

inadequate for venturing an opinion about the racial tyP I P 

Nor do we know whether 

indigenous. Ibis is not easy to answer. Wt, arc P » .. i „ ur 

which raged in the last century and which to somcr : ( , m ] |t origination of 
minds today. Those who believe in the theory dnte&ntenko 

cultures would argue that the various cultures m di h- tL* w fc m the vreat 
archaeology has revealed during the last ten years s lov ’ , ", ».j. e -,. s t 

Indus Civilization was flourishing in Sind Saurashtra and the Panjab, the rest 

of India was developing the various regional cultures. 



RffiL Presidential Addw*. tt* mk Indian Sci*K* Cong"*,, Pnrt II, P- 
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inhabiting ( T" Andhras ) other tribes as 

later than the Neolithic Cultures wWch are '^ 

hunting'andN^d-collecthL* S s u!! *^5!$ * 11 the ^ ^ r ! bes arc [n varying stages of 
forest enclaves and ignorant of the rolun^f P , nmi ?. vc agriculture by burning 
any knowledge of fim* pot ten’ or of Xin ' P 0 . u £hmg, stdI «one of these have 
which characterize the 1 Chnloolithic \ 3 i? v° K d £ nr y lm g of stone implements 
possible, as argued ‘ ?? Cul * 11 "■ ^peetivcly. If is 

ae-cu] totalizing factors For i v m s " >S - ia * *f d*le to de-socialfeing and 

tribes like the" H^mT’andSft w - lttun th " historic times some of the 
sunk back to a life of shepherds^ Thls'k'n^ ™*' n ompire-builders, have 

have to be established, these mivhcbe h e * ?”* ^ J mks with the P iLSt 

habitat of the primitive tribes «iJ i f excavations in the present secluded 

they {their ancestors) had carried w^hTi ° Ut a , m ^ traces of cultures which 
Aryans. } ha<i *"*“ Wifh when pushed back by the oncoming 

so far in some cas^ordy ( ' u]t \ lre ^ thou f h kriown 

totality of a culture—the snria/l n f 4 . 1 “hut an industry’ and not the 
Iran or Central and Western Asia whi Y ■ !m ° r ^^vidian-speaking people from 
the various steps m SffZSf ^ r 1 ^ Ur P^t knowledge had witnessed 
view is pressed the stock STmen^r blHh " f ™ Nation. In‘support of this 
and earlier owing to pressure f n , rM ' t ™ f>vement Peoples in about 20(H) B.c. 
<if the Indus Civilization and disposal of thn SIf UpS ' Witfl in India destruction 
safety and more favourable areas 1 was -iko iUld SUrvivors to P ]flces of 

touch to the rest of India w hi.h u ., *1 c£ tou as an argument for the civUizing 
(botl-gathc-rers. ' h,ch W!ls bebev « l be- inhabited by hunters and 

sites in^the f G^ngetic^vSK^and Mahal> harata and Painted Grey Ware 

Baluchistan and in the distant ThY Y ^he latter in Sind and 

possibility of the beiirers of this cultured ’f Sbn La1j331 has pointed out the 

lope or some such site in Iran 4s bein S a group of Aryans from Shah 

Navdatoli, ’ tfl ev idence from recent excavations at 

Iranian wave or waves of peoples'ind/or ^ V^ how one may argue for another 

ot the Cliamhal, Narmada, Tapi liuI ( : T 1 » u< ^ helped in the colonization 

and identify some of S*? °*“ ^ V> * >^p further 

lxcd Ar yan tnbos mentioned in the Puranas 

fadttt^no i[?'.]iMD 1 iLr ^ HmwjIh in i<rniin Awrh.ii . 

.... ^ r " r 

brr im ' l ■» ’SrtJSSliiKr 
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with the authors of the Chfllcolithic cultures in the above mentioned valleys. 
For all these arc tied by common features and differ from valley to valley, accord¬ 
ing to the pottery fabrics and types. But their basic way of life remains the 
same. 

This theory would remain unconfirmed unless and until some writing is 
found in their excavated habitations which identifies at least some of them 
with one or two of the Puranic or Vedic tribes. But this may never be found, 
as they were illiterate—and Aryans are believed to have been illiterate—m spite 
of the high philosophical and spiritual content of the JEigredic mantras, m spite 
of the metaphysical speculations of the Upanishads, and in spite of the eafh^t 
etymological efforts of Yaska and the first systematic grammar of Sanskrit b> 
Panini. 

Thus the actom on tiie Chalcolithic stage remain hazy, almost unknown. 
It is towards their identification that all our efforts should now be directed. 



Aryan-Iranian Inf fur nee 

This process of Aryanization or say better Iranian penetration^into^Indrn 
is believed to have started a little earlier. For, according <> *• 

Neolithic 
for 

Iran ana central Asia, i nesc iiuguv ^ w*..*-- ' r ; _ • . ? ■ 

European tongue. Them is nothing inherently wrong or Lmpossfole m lu S h> po 
thesis; what happened a few centuries later could bave taken ph^ eari^ 
The difficulty is of establishing proper links between these far-flung region., 
on one side and Central India and Karnatak on the other. 

First, let OS take op Au.ch.ns theory. If « necept the $£ 

group of people from Iron (say about 2500-2000 B.c.) 
of grev ware pottery in a particular manner, used to grim * ‘ , „_. . 

eopper-lmm^ tc hmdogy. gradually moving south-eastwards towa^s Imba. 

then traces of such people should be found in Balia- usa •' *.. 

Sind and Rajputana and/or the Panjab or Saurashtra. ; °? v . „ -P 
sites in Baluchistan, arc the ground tools found ; and U 

Within India, or the north-western frontier and the adjacent 
tools are met with except some solitary references rum . _ *_ or T ' ma . 

But there are none from Saurashtra, excephng, 1 mv ‘ found in Zone'll 

atones, of which mu* has been cited by Foote, and f lec( ^ a . 

at Langhnaj, along with a coarse-reddish pottriy am i strav find from 

tion and microliths. Farther eastwards, barring the recent stray 

Ernn on the Bina, Rajghat, near Lahtpur, and M . V _ districts of U P. 
no ground tools are known until we reach the Ham 

It is difficult to say Whether this absence of & 

to want of raw material and consequent non-dtAcopn _ since 1947 when 

to want of explorations. However, thugs 

Wbeei.ek commented on this very unequal disbiui-.in . ^ e pting the two 

has been done in Saurashtra, Rsjpufonfl and V ^ut wcepting 

instances mentioned above, the distribution map is > on . L 
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Thus the ground stone industry seems to be really non-existent, and for 
this we should not lay all the blame on the raw material; for both Malwa and 
Sail ras ht ra have trap or basalt, with fine-grained dole rite dykes as well. And 
therefore to infer that the Iranians remembered their art of grinding tools only 
after reaching Knrnatnk, that the migrants were not allowed to enter the rich 
river valleys by the earlier inhabitants, seems far-fetched. 

The case of pottery is similar. So far mostly red ware, some painted, has 
characterized all the regions referred to above. Allcijix, however, cites the 
black-aiid*red ware from Lotha1 # and thinks tlmt it is related with his grev ware 
and the one from Shah Tepe. But the former is quite different both in technique 
and form though its source remains untraced. With regard to the characteristic 
forms the channel-spouted bowls, for instance—-we shall discuss its ease below. 


Regarding the terracotta figurines of bulls from Piklihai, the alleged 
Identity between these and those from Harappa and Chanhudaro is not so 
apparent, because the PikHhal specimens are all broken, and a detailed com- 
damon is not possible. Secondly, the Bos indicu* was already there in the 
IJecean and Malwa by the beginning of the Holocene as revealed by finds of fossil 
f mm Ne vasa®» and Gonchi on the Betwa, near Bina, Saugor 
District, So, Allchin s argument is difficult to understand. 


Lastly, to argue on the strength of the two skulls about the Dravidoid 
or Imb,-European penetration into Karnatak without similar data from the 
in ermet iu e areas can be ealled nothing but an overbold attempt, The evidence 

r.Timi^T^ skeletons, though again not much, points the other way—to a 
primitive aboriginal population. *>* 


The full report 3 ® of the Brahmagiri skeletons is now available. “ The 
ZTt v mC P!! t L ! J reVeal an autochthonous Australoid type and a more or 
UlSi st ^turcd, mcsoeephalic, medium-vaulted, fiat-nosed type with 

power fu I upper and lower jaws, probably of thcScytho- 
from *1 run h i >nr!n ^ T ls believed by some scholars to have migrated 

from I Ct T 2 T*?' C '~}T f* c * , Bu{ *» this no evidence is forthcoming 
to be “of p,? m? e k'ii l<rC ul y r;t krrmgiri. Here the single child skull is said 
Prof \ ht l r > ! 1 , (>U l, Austm!o,tl type*” Similarly it was the view of 

hclonvs to iboir* r fVbi i° f Chalcohthic skeletons* a majority of which 

h®" * ^kildron, rims Aryan or Aryan-speaking people are ruled out. 

mav notVe'^mid^tn ^ of the South or Kamntak Neolithic 

in?ermcdhdc are^ m °™ eVldCnCC from this ««*« P«T« * nd «« 


Here two^ofthe^ehnnlet. ^ Stores of Central India and the Deccan? 

and tii) Puinhd who i C ^ T * b<l *^ res cultures are (i) Stone blade industry 
«nd (») Painted "heel-made pottery. Subbarao has shown how the first eah 


9»5. I.A.R,. 1054-SJ, p. S, 

Su rvejfof 1 n i a"! hy Sflrl IU “ ;lin, ’ Afc »f the Of conn CWlr«e, Thin tooth was Identified by the Koolo^rol 


«5T. 

IIS. 


Kunii.viiiif in San mu a nnd other*. .Vrnuiq, 
Bulletin ttflUr Department 0 j . In/Aropoltrt;^, VoL 


PP- 308 -W. Uetc p. 222 . 
IX, No. 1,19M, p , 24. 
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be derived from Western Asia and as far afield as France. Regarding the second, 
some of the arguments which vitiate Allchin's theory of an Iranian ommaho 
apply to our hypothesis, though affinity in certain forms—channel-spouted bowl 
anthropomorphic vases and low and high footed bowls and goblets 
certam designs—do recall similar forms and designs from Iran. It isalw 
that Iran has been influe ncing Baluchistan and Sind from at least the 4th nultui- 

itim b c. and has continued to mould the Indian Cultl i l ^ hrOU « hoi ; ] t 
eTtimcs stiU for the period in question >000 B.c.-ldOO b.C. well-linked data 
should be available from the regions which separate Iran and Central India. 
Thus so far the channel-spouted bowls identical with that in Tcpe Giyan m 

ass' sk 

and now from Rajar Dhipi in W cst Bi ngal. 

Likewise footed cups of the type knowoinEaster.i Inui ££» »g£ 
from two sites —Navdalnli andRungpur. _n *j | loug h already in 

esist in Rajputana, Malwa, Snumshtra snd Smdjsnot tawfcth"^ 
pre-defence deposits at Harappa. Baluchi and Iranian type 
Later such types appear at Navdatolu 

Thus" unless we can show by wdi -marked ^^the^ or^n^s 
by which all these three types of \ess< s f .. -l c rhalcolithic cultures of 

cannot positively postulate an Iranian oi igi i little stronger than that of the 
Central India and the Deccan, though t j ^ open f or an independent, 

Neolithic. However, the * £j?£i the south Reived 

indigenous origin for both, tnougn ui 
the Chaleo!ithic elements in its culture from the nortl . 

Owing to this uncertainty, this dearth nfpositnc to eU( jSse 

of the Clialcolithic and Neolithiccultures .* ^ s^ne Age, from the 

wholly the view that the impetus to marc : * . spread from “ the Fertile 

stage of a savage and barbarian to ^ (in tK ^ zone) according to 

Crescent ’ of Breasted or the grass) hill cra dle of civilization, there 

Braidwood < Fig. 1). For instead ^StSSSlZ^A^ ironmental fac- 
mightbe many, depending upon *** ' ■ indicated bv the discovery of a 

tors might have a limited influence. . . v ftt Jericho in arid wastes of 

pre-pottery wall (beared to h « ^ v ^ , .*£j£.bd **«*• Such an 
Palestine, but the site being fed t l % y ^ diffusiomst camp and set 

unusual phenomenon has already ren * effect of this is visible in a 

them thinking. A lively discussion followed, 
recent statement of Braidwood.- 

* * - i Petra . 340 another important site in 

Now on the heels of Jericho t _ .\qlat, Bcida, traces of a pre* 

East Jordan. Around this Roman r ^ vl .\ ‘ ^ j ' n Vt !rv recently revealed. This 
pottery culture, some 8,000 years old, ' , ,, n nt be laic! on merely emuron- 

onw ttVidn proves thnt too mueli <mpluvsssh,>uKin 
mental factors. Pr..visi.m has to lie mmlc for 

turn. Cited *liuve la Ititiodwiioa. p. vlil- _ to, tMi, p- 448. 

M0. KiM.nnuir., D..s., I. WsO~W Vow. fcP*™*" 
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l i T' 1 «ie GocFs favoured stone, viz, the Fertile Crescent. Jamm can no longer 
clam to be the only place where the earliest steps in civilization were believed 
to have been taken. For at Hacilar* 4 in Turkey, James 

tvmJ of C '* V ?’ v C ea ? est a P re *P (> tt«ry phase dated to fiOOQ n.c. Several 

tjpes of grams including wheat and lentil were found in slightly later phases. 

I urther, the world's earliest town makes W HEELER 34 * think that the 
and’so 1 ^^ 1 ^^^ defimtion or civilization is arbitrary, though perhaps precise 
aid are sociolppsts viewing many of our former p re-conceive! views of morality 
and social behaviour Moreover, the antiquity of man hi rnself has been take v 

‘V" “ """-V,•**■»« ■«* in the past! “J 

TancmvikT hVst Z *9* n **?W" *he pre-Zinj child from Oldtivai, 

laiigamika, r.ast Africa, are dated to 1,750,000 years. 343 

■ new knowledge about man and his past is steadily nourim in it 

to the needs' 1 oNhe^^tnation! *° ** ™ &d} m0di{ ? ol,r 0wn Position according 

Indigenous Origin 

hirrtt t7 hllS ? n t ^ 01 ’ e hand tbe vicw ebout one or two regions alone being- the 

S3 tts‘lT;u l ° n ! S b ( eillg revised * °- the Other, if if is prm^dbv 

Mesolithic *S clo the ChlZ trihes are to beSreditad^th the 
Mini h \ en the Uialcohthic cultures, then naturally it would imnlv 

Thm the *l!totejr «* *“PU-«1 by frtitside influence'. 
Otherwise on the current ti ■!' l e geo^aphic factors will have to be re-examined, 
came alon^ the n P ; n ,: , r ' I ls 1< c that the bearers of a superior culture 

most fertile river vnllevs ousting c ™ a ™ l,n ^ ,ation an <} gradually occupied the 
Indian forests and hills Tr in *i^ C 1untc P and food-gatherers to Central 
developmc^f todSr^JLp m . th ,' S wa >' that explain the unequal 

sources and nearness to th*> h- i? n * ^° r some areas > because of their natural re- 
GuE,«W«S some like Northern 

and Central Indian forests beoam/r P Ctt etl latc ’ ari(J others like Assam, Kerala 

*■ 

Some General Problems 

Slow Development 

indeed very^oudi^disiednted' 1 SHlT^l 0 ^ a < nd protohistory here presented is 

say its be 'tJ^l hut ?2\T Ul Y* ° f "* ~^ ]l "* 

very slow progress of man fmm ti ' dt finitely discerned. This is a very, 

tools to that of food-production^mrf ft 1 ^^’^hering and general, all-purpose, 
needs the toob bejame civiliaation, when with increasing 

is also noticed. This is (sudden) cm<^wSf ™ ^J 35 ^? 44 " However, another change 
i ms J-s (sudden) emergence of regional variation in pottery forms 

841, /flksfrabtfJU uImi v m - «_ 


p. *84. 
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3ti l ” lh * ofV^itivtUon. p. 24 . 1 . '* 
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and fabrics, though tools of stone and metal (soon) became stereotyped. Equally 
striking is the disappearance of these pottery fabrics with the introduction of 
No doubt, some momentous changes in the political, social and cultural 


iron. 


life of India, are presaged by these phenomena. 

i 

Origin 

The second tact is the question of ultimate origins of the various cult ures 
and their diffusion. Here one has to l>c wary, and not accept the various views 
very glibly t without sufficient consideration. First, there are undoubted indica¬ 
tions, owing to live proved antiquity that all the important steps in the march 
towards civilization - -from the state of an ape and savage to modem man,--such 
as tool-making, from that to specialized efforts, and thenm food 
production, discovery of metal technology— were ah Uken outside India m Africa 
and in the high grassy lands surrounding the Fertile Crescent, bccmi > 

India’s peculiar geographical position the various discoveries and inventions 
gradually spread to India, and some even managed to survm,. 

Thirdly, that such a course of events is well supported by later ami modern 
history. Witness Tor certain, the refugees from Tibet, West Panjab and East 
Bengal, 

Paradox . 

It appears however equally true that after receiving the f| 1 jj v 

influences India has transformed them into something tota > . • foUoweS 

urbanized {materialistic) Indus civilization, for ins anu , a ^ of life \ t 

by a paradox, a deep-rooted spiritual and detached outlookon aU thmgs ofhte M 

Formerly, this attitude, first preached in the Upamsliads 

Aryans. Now the pendulum has swung the otlicr w .i>. i' en t j n our 

to the Dravklians, or pre-Aryans or even to the Tibeto-Mongol um element in our 

ethnic composition. 

Partial Approach 

However, it must be »*l that the pmblcm of.it’?"rude 
is not so simple as that. Discoveries m rah. uu ‘ c( ’ lM train«l to sav 
shock- And therefore Sir Mortimer Wheeler js {1 .{J Lpriook the posaibi- 

Archaeology, in its search of ultimate origins, can . , occasion, he 

lity that those origins may l ie very largely at our fee * 9 Underlines the vague - 

found literacy, as a lest of vmlizatiou,, arbi tm*. AU 
ness aiul our very, very partial realization of Hu lr i . 
sided limited approach. 

Tins is true also of the sister sciences 0 f 

on which so many theories and counter-theories a M __P . . . lt ^ doing immense 
these though cautiously formulated arc passed jm as v . I ^ t j ieorv in Germany 
harm in the sequel to peoples and nations {thus the Aryan met . 

and the Dravidian in South India). 

Concerted Project , 

Truth will always elude us, unless each of° j^ce^concerted 
pursued intensively and also in collaboration wi i < 
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project by nations and institutions is urgently necessary to help understand the 
problems of origin ancl diffusion. Bight in India, no archaeological work has been 
carried out in the so called ‘ 4 tribal areas, M and hence as Wheeler would say 
without searching our own house, we are trying to search elsewhere. Lacking 
such data, no large conclusions are drawn, but some possibilities arc merely 
suggested. y 

Let us now review the important features of each of the main Stone 
Age Cultures and discuss some very general questions. It is widely accepted 
that during the Middle Pleistocene times the whole Old World was divided 
into two Lower Palaeolithic Cultures viz. the Sohanian (Chopper-Chopping! 
and the Hand-axe, 1 r 6 ' 


Is Sahan a different culture? 

, . Heghming with the Sohan itself, it mast be said that the evidence given 

by the Y ale-Cam bridge Expedition, though excellent, as far as the geological 
aspect is concerned, leaves much to be desired so far as the discussion ofthe tools’ 
significance is concerned We have no idea at all cither of the form or or the 
handles which were found in the Second Interglacial deposits 
after the Boulder Conglomerate stage. Even in the Early Sohan there is a tool 
typewhich is called pmto-handaxe and similar tools have been reported from 
Patjitan in Java and recently more tools have come from that area. This easts 
%° ri " ho i e question. Is it not possible to sav that we have got a pebble 
element in the handaxe culture of the Panjab, instead of regarding it as a quite 

Earlv^and'the *1*1 iTi'V Ul J fo T t " I,at ^3 r ™ statistics are available abem? the 
from riimmtr -1 Vt ^ r'.rV 1 | ® B **® na V as for the handaxes and cleavers found 

th it '1 re evimiin xti 15 t K Vf* and Some his other colleagues in India 

course thif^^ i" 0 . ^ tH{ Sltcs in the Sohaa valley is necessary. Of 

thkTeontevt k V** * «*>P*»»tion from Pakistan. Pertinent in 

t 1 fl n!vf f OV<Ty *r ° i uvai m East Africa. Here along with pebble 

rivtir w d , U ! CS Were fn V nd 0,1 » habitation floor. Hence Dr, Desmond 

should be repE bv a moTcSmp4cn^ t£m ‘^IdoZc^^ " 

in all thSe is tl.atVt a fnmk* “? l , hc Ha " d axc What is forgotten 

pebbles and when we m> t nw ^i ° l ) aces * hand-axes were made from quartzite 
pel bH T^bhVehtlHw rdS the **«hcs of the river, more mid more 

ILuhf vjJSS^and ilw T mc , avai V bl «* Tlds was what we observed at 
what we record a$ a tvnical s ■{!* a .i' 1 * * ie Sabarmati in Northern Gujarat. So 
he a tool of that eultnr, i V avn c hopper made on a pebble may not necessarily 
cither naturally or artificiaHv M ? !1 l Htl, bl< 1 which has been flaked into halves 
Early £££ r^W w ? sh °T thflt technique of the 

very careful i n recording all suehnebhl^to^lf 1 ” 1 ? 5“ underside up, one should be 
are no guide. On the^contran* a ”. ^ s m ®°hanchoppers. In this, statistics 
Kurnool Isaac’s collectioncmitaii^XS^fi wron * directum. For instance, in 

to say that this, if interpreted an i T ' l0 i M ' rcent pebble tools. Needless 

interpreted as Sohan influence, would be something very 
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. The fact is otherwise. Tools collected from the upper reaches or 

SSSSVwfa art mt>re. wnuld perally give tools made on the pobb.es. 
But it does not necessarily indicate the Sohan contact. 

Uniformity in Hand-axe Culture 

It is a remarkable fact and often noted by other scholars as ^that 

there is almost a uniform distribution of types from Africa, 

tool types are so identical, not only how such a 

India and Western Europe are sojtimes and regions 
great uniformity could have been att unsolved problem of 

when communications were so very difficult. “ * ^fo^S wide distribution 

Palaeolithic archaeology, as to ho Jl rib ^ Jo the slow migration of ideas or 
and uniformity of types. Is it to be ^butedto the m t for thc 

to the migration of man himself. * diffusion even cuts across all kinds of 

SESsi' sus it SA& - smesss 

bLuiiful results to preparing ovules. 

and other kinds of hand-axes and cleavers. 

Ecological Studies _ . , but should be undertaken 

A question which has not ^ 1 to the geographical regions and 

now, is the relation of the Palaeolithic . mmeraflv man lived all along 

ecology of each area. It has been fm ff avoided very high altitudes, 

the river banks. But even here, h*u**JW*J™ the river deltas. The 
which were densely forested and ry ■ ^ ftreas> bc woll | d not find the gme 

reasons are obvious. In thicklv fore ° altitudes between 2500 and aOO ft, 

animals, as even today these ^^^^the K^hmir Valley, seem to 
or so. For similar reasons very «**"«**» J tbfl Ear l v Man. No tools have 
have been found unfavourable for habitation bj^e {nthem . However, 

been so far found in this Valley, whiTeas by st m closer examination of 

these are inferences which require • _ Qf course, when we say coastal 
higher regions as well as purely eoas_ *. like Kandivli, near Bombay. which 
areas, one has to make an excep < 01 ' j ro u-Wy were not so in the Palaeolithic 
today are not very far from the sea and probabiv *er 

times either. 

Pf«rtoc«* Geology p n ,»eolithic studies is the search 

However, the greatest need f»t In<l» li^. This can be done onl> 

of Stone tools and the related data on more c _ h pleistocene geology come 
when students having trairung *? v £ S tied, one or two river valley* 
forward anil pursue the subject. _ . i-ullcctions from a large mint) 

are taken up and studied fully, Posited in some office or museum, 

areas from thc surface or otherwise ar *1 the stratigraphical evidence for 
It is not the stone tools that we want. ovo i u tion in the Indian Lower 

these tools. For. thc problem +» Africa? Or is there no vertical 
Palaeolithic as witnessed in thc ^cst anu 
division T 

_ . tuiirtiiiT of Uvf Decc*n Couett», 

345. R«^nUy by Shfi Rxmts^" Sr*a». 
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Absolute Dates 

MZZSz ! ,,r thMC s ir •** 

sciences of botany, gcnloev chemist rv nn,I mi, .'. n , n xni } m .° rr on th® sister 
the gravels and other things The u h I hers aod examine in the laboratory 

tlH- Start A». “ »» hjm ztil 

might he at least Half thaTnld M fr u l, ‘l’ lf not !7 : 00 > 0f, ° old, 

development or non-development? irV^’ Vm ' ’ 7* e ex l >Iain tlie subsequent 
correspondingly older t P tT the Succe *^ stone induces also 

River Terraces and Sea Levels 

particularly in the louver reachc^wW J 1 ^ he correlated with sea levels, 
sea level in interglacial and elacial lim t owin £ t° f he rise or subsidence in the 
nr lowered. S.ufi studi^ wfll not ST,!?*? the . river bcfIs wer * 

environment of man and this is the im'nnri- a . tbe various tool types, but the 
studies arc under taken, l am quite sure tW n ? t the kj ? ls - Wtien such 

because so far we have fret his took i / h j ssi[ man will also be found, 

fourth of the search of the Early Man in India ^ that * S naturaIi > r ontr ‘ 

Mesotithic Problem 

can be solved^o some ex ten f° ^ ^ es °^ tbic P^iod In India. This 
semi-closed areas like the rock'shel K>nS ^ car ” c ^, out in some closed or 

Birbhanpur. It is also neoessn™ t ’ caVe *» or mounds, as in Gujarat or 
mieroliths occur to the various Wrl a ® Wtt rc * atc the mounds where the 
to crop up everywhere. Does it mean'll 1 ! . z ^ t nes * . Nowadays, mieroliths seem 
and everywhere or did he prefer certain i*. t U r j ucro ^ t ^ l ‘ c lived anywhere 
and Africa and also as demonstrated hv fhi' a^ 3 ^. ^ re ? s m Western Europe 
the ter is of South India ? These *n- in i ,f ^ i SCoVer,cs ,n Northern Gujarat and 
thrtnv tight on the life of these people F innii questions, because they 

of these cultures. Did SS nS&tb&jffi miimrUnt is the fact of the origii 
cultures, as in Western Europe? Or di 1 ii* tUres b, ^ ow l * l ° Upper Palaeolithic 
from Africa ? These quSs'n^ 31?2 "" «ieir originatilm to influences 

" fc *« d •*«•« U ,he ^ in India • w,i 

H°n. For the occurrcnM'rf'imair quprn7ik<T-!t 40 incipient food-produc- 

on which grains, if not cultivated bn? collected wSM* W a * sumcd I to si S llif >' querns 
important deduction which requires in 1 f i wcre S^und. Now this is an 
Pieces and then by the P"™? 1 ^ a ^ these quern-like 

grams of ancient or prehistoric grains thenT^ ^i i ** tbcy contain ft,1 X P°^ en 
the question of food-production in that time * ^ Wt bc nn j mpc>r tiint step towards 

Neolithic Question 

finds here and there, nothing miicVTs nn il P reseri t. Except for surface 

ns it is considered so often. Xot only small h?.t is not a s,ir « guide, 

Kamatak where the tools abound and in tt * ftr g? scale excavations in Andhra- 

mti in Xtetem India are over due*. Without 

lUO. ThnuKh i t li ilouMfui IX nollrii m>4n. . . 

SfniM WOu,d In b wOonttctt wrdy M a, 
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evidence from such excavations, no discussion of a detailed nature is indeed 
advisable. 

Significance of Pottery Groups 

A large number of pottery groups or industries have earned 

preterTas guides to cultural diffusion. . When for 

Rlnck Polished) potsherd is opJW.llAancetic Valley, it may be attributed to the 
miles swav from its main home in the t* *> . in/tSsiln their ner^rinations 

Buddhist bhikshus who^rried it to SS detail, 

along the continental high ways . But \\ iu| 1 --Vovasian oAhe Maek-and-«d 

regarding sdll earlier pottery groups, hlv th _ imnortance. When we were 

ware, the problem gains great significance p ar j we f oim d that the sherds 
searching for the Jnrw-Nevasa sik-s _ _ , .■« „{ uceS along the tributaries 

nr these could lx- had m far away* remo e < f -J* ng to sac u distant corners 
of the Pravara. Even now one would not th nkotg . Jorwe-Nevasa 

of the Pravara Valley. One wonders then ^ hv ^ they come 

culture go so far into tne interior■ From; ' _ _ flie ma j n river valleys like the 
from the south and spread northwards j h j- d t ^ cV eome from the north 
Godavari and the Pravara and its tributaries, or did tMJ 
and follower! a similar procedure I 

And a still more important qu^tmn^^h^w^e^e^l^^^ ^ is 

pottery industries ? W hen we lUn F^ %-iaUzeti in fabric as wcB as m 
not talking m a vacuum. ror, pou J j , n{ w or a group of people or 

form, that it does represent a piirtieular eultt ; v d ;mi{ should not be 

tribe. I would not say “ race” l**Km^*J»**fc tbe Grey Ware, the 
used so loosely. Do the yarums pm .*' •- * Lustrous Red Ware of 

black-and-red Ware with paintingsia|' - in .turned rims and designs m 

Bangpur and the particular Sonina - Miltural elements or certain groups 

... _ V . ** . r..roiin'sent merely cultural w mv _ 



say that in Period 11 at Bangpur oi 1 .^ 1 ^ these new fashions. So far 

aud that kind uf ware. &»«W( “‘Ttribei of people 
of course, we have no idea about these groups or r 

Puranic and Vedic Tribes could be discussed, 

Amongst the many alternatives m .w J l( ^ ^ 'Jbe juxtaposition of these 
I would put before you two p u ^ an i c tribes, For instance, when we 

various pottery groups with tbe difle e t Ware is spread, then is it possible to 
find that all along the Narmada, the Ml J ** V t brought and made popular 
say that this might have been the 1 In the same way the 

bv the Haihavas or one of the branches o Uic „ d with the arrival of the 
Painted Grey Ware culture is these Aryans with one of 

Aryans. But one might go a sU p lv w h?occupied the Ganga-\ amuna 

the tribes of the Aryans viz,, Miiations for the Painted black-and- 

VuUey, Wc shall ha ve to think 0 s ‘ ' which occurred immediately at ter 

red \Vare at Ahar and the two nr three . $ au rashtra and in Smd. Of 

the destruction of the Harappan ci « . - because unless some written 

course, I do not want to press ^ miture comes forward, one cannot say m 
evidence or evidence of a more t j ie Haihava penetration into the 

text‘books that the Malwa Ware represents 
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Narmada Valley. For. wc should avoid all these questions of race and culture 
which shook Europe in the late lflth century 3 * 7 and even as bite as lf)30. But 
in a country like India which has got a very, very ancient tradition preserved in 
its Pur an; IS* the two epics, and the Vedic literature, one should not over-look such 
possibilities, even though a large number of scholars would regard the Puranas 
and the epics as purely imaginary. 343 1 think that these works, however much 
inflated, do contain an element of truth, and particularly the lists of various 
ruling dynasties. They may be inflated, hut names of the dynasties and other 
essentials should he true and approximate to truth. It is in this way that w e 
can give some form to the Furanic dynasties, whereas oar potter.es may be given 
some individuality. 

Iranian Penetration 

Related to this is tlie Aryan or, better say. Iranian problem. 1[haw already 
said on several occasions in lectures in Bombay as well as elsewhere, that evidence 
from Mahrshwar and Navdatoli in the shspe of parhenW vwsek.-»he 

various vessels with footed-atands oaHed gablets atul the l^>wl with a cbiriinel 
spout resemble so much similar vessels from Iran that 

some kind of connect ion between Eastern Iran or Western Asm and trentmr ^ • 

L rs-M;: 

Sad? oS “^wer^ -1 

elsewhere, and as got to he 

sealed for. 'ft WL 

answered unless the vast intermediate areas are very carefully cxpmrcu 
of them excavated. 

Btack-and-Red ware , . lt/i „ 

Recently the black-and-rcd pf>tterv lias m°Bihar°m°a context which 

in northern India, but it occurs as far as Sonpu j^p In f lU . t we re we to 

seems to be definitely earlier than the occurre . it w ,n be found that it occurs 
put the occurrence of this ware in space and does this signify ? 

almost throughout India m very ^ J * {} nt this pottery went fr»m 

Unless the absolute dates are known, we auction, 

the west to east and north to south; or ^ be examiner! very, very 

hut it is a very interesting phenomenon an . movement from north 

carefully, before some deductions are made regarding its mm cure 

to south or from south to north. 

w,„, u. «*«. - — — - " 

sasssa ss3?«*SSbS3ES 

one (icIioEnr eaprrwcd vi*w* Cf. hwtifieil t*i vx&t extent* when wt bad nofhtaE t * |t 

p. 2 »l. SiK’h £ vk* of the wuld ho* ohMflMl the pmltiot. i» did the drift.art? 

«CKI B.C. iiiid *2500 IlaC. 11l£ try of the Uuil^oli 

ImJim av fltotWl 40 watx _ _, o/ Indian CuUvrt, p, m, *t» thpdfiht 

a4si. cr. Itawwr, G*™*, i>. ^SSSiSSSSSi fcyw ■“» ,he fmW ' 1w * 

It mnild pnividt a himiurtuii BHptct n< Hte wliwl* n'if * 

bsd. Al» .pelt» Satiepuf, but the farm*, ii n»rt c0nKt * 
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The black-and'Ped ware problem is not a simple problem of superficially 
comparing the types and the fabrics from different places. One has got to examine 
the pottery from various areas, very scientifically in the laboratory and to say 
whether f he processes in detail are identical or do they differ in important matters, 
ll we can answer this question, then half of the problem is solved. 

Iron Age 

Similarly the question of the occurrence of Iron in India. Iron no doubt 
occurs in the south in the megalith!c tombs, whereas in the north it has recently 
occurred in the earliest levels of Ujjain, Alamgirpur and at Bahai in layers which 
are definitely be fore the \ BI. But this strati graphic occurrence is of relatively 
little importance, because the difference in age may be SO or 200 years and when a 
close date is the requisite, such an evidence is of little use. What is therefore 
necessary is to obtain iron in well stratified areas and secondly to examine it in 

f™ in?** 01 ? lin< f V 1 'Jr 0 V t th< T of that >™n and relate it to Hie Iron found 

< m different areas. Lnless this is done, it is again wrong to go on asking about 

' i ! n 3 In< J ia and its ^'gnvtion from north to south X south 
h IS P^^ethat there are independent sources and it was introduced 

at different times m India irrespective of diffusion from one area to another. 

Significance 

the orifhn hWi ? Ve ^ exact date of introduction of iron in India and 

century £ o thin g certain that by about the 5th 

not fiir mat in T donuna ^ e the field. Copper is used henceforward, but 
?2Li too J s a ? d weapons; for utensils, ornaments and toilet 

The earlier U na S in Lr^ rred ' ^ ' S diflVrent with the blaek-and-rcd ware. 

^ completely. Docs this indicate a mere 



in differentnTrUs l ”nfTnH{ U * 1 "* ij 81 ” 11 ,° VoU " e gradually ? Excavation of key sites 

Historic ^Data orb ° bct ; Weei1 the Chalcolitliic and the Early 

Historic, uata from other sites are eagerly awaited. 

Horizontal Excavations 

logy, But*! hr vrrv°< ir.r^ disf ' U! ?' s ‘ ll £ nicrelv the problems of prehistoric archaeo* 
or^of the Conner w ,Tr m ILOt a mere collection of tools of Stone Ages 

himself. What art-tli^' t- ^ ^ lottery types, but the study of man 

tion* This is a mur-h w 110 1 progressed from barbarism to civtliza- 

u on wEs ASwK q'^bon and can be answered only if we now embark 
K some detelof the 0r Nations. These alone will tell 

has 1 played i tsoar t a ±5 ^ 3™ ™ P* 1 ' *** «* of vertical digging 
nmst^It bef„ nuvTt'T n0ta ‘? e onc inde * d ~hi Indian archaeology It 
that the origins of civiliWH^* SCa ^<r XCava ^° ns * Ttiese should be so planned 
and collated. u ' ll,Katmn in dlff erent parts of India can lie understood 
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APPENDIX A 

Terraces at Poona {Set Fig. 12s and PL XXXV} 

It was mentioned before {pp. 75, 79 and Fig. 36, p. 80) while discussing 
the stratigraphical position of Scries II or Middle Stone Age tools that these 
occur in a gravel and silt which He, according to the writers observation in 
several regions of India, against the older palaeolithic gravel and silt terrace. 
Farther and indeed very convincing confirmation of this view is av adublt 
the right bank of the Mutha river at Poona. Here after the writer discovered 

the stratified section containing Early Stone Age tools in the olnjei^SufST was 
gravel canned bv ncarlv 25 ft. of silt at the Bund Garden, the set t ion ft as 
further traced downstream for ncarlv Haifa mile and more tools were obtained. 
KlS SEStod to search for a similar tool M--J| 
Mutha. And a mile-long section was found by Shn S. N. Rajguru at Lakm 
Pul in the heart of the old Poona. This section begins just behind the Alka 

Talkies and terminates at the Dhobi Ghat near the new ivmk'at ^ithnlwadi 
Wadi Further a broad terrace is seen on the opposite bank at V l . » 

it k rapped by « hght browos.lt. J^tehwir Si at Devkachar, near 
by the author at Kasord - a . ririt on the Narmada (See Appendix B) 
Narsimhapur and opposite Mahout 85 ft. high, and 

■mlj. Thu, no have tao < . h „f tbe yolul g e r terrace now 

ST rfiSEZ'?'-■t 

»d Kal^ A^efu. search, however, might reveal S ueh 

sections elsewhere as well. 


appendix b 

Sequence of Terraces and Lithlclnduartw on ^Narmada 
and their Correlation with the Rest oi mo.a 

{Figs 129 130 and Platt XXX t / and Table) 

, t_ v*w,n« Maheshwar (above pp. 51 and 80) 
From our previous obsen atvoivs a - v« wdmhnour: 
and the recent ouch around lloshangabad ai« ■ - * 

just near the Rest House and secondly below Girls’ Train,.* 
College, 

2. Dongarwada, 

3. Bandraban. , , 

At Devkachar. about 7 miles Item X.nnmhapur, on the r.ver 

Sedh (Sehr), 
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S ‘ vEFZitg .C„mL:°" nUe " CC 0f *• riVcr ■ Stdh ’ Varureva, 

*• li “"™ n Ghal ' abl '“‘ '2 milos rrmn.Varsimhapur, on the Narmada, 
7- Kahadeo Pipariu, 

-SnS-TSS 'Zftx r “ IT, b - v , * T “- r 

stratig aphical seauenee ««.mc *■ i ? scr ' utlon * for nowhere a complete 
Nala at Maheshwar. Tlui?“ (, iKu^Tha “ in f the Mahismati 

thick silt deposit, but atVuV^i!^; 41 a 1 P ?, bk ' H ra \ vl * <»PPed by a 
day. At locality (h) a thick*—over s ft ^ ' T ? red< isb fpinJcish) concretionary 
This seems to be the course h wal <rr- i W L u terracre of pebble gravel is exposed, 
overlaid by the second pebbly graveL ^ P ** setms to ftave becn 

Hasalpur the high sil t*d j ( n<! ^ i*^!*■' l< 7 f j'lF* ber downwards towards 

distinct low termce I ' m ' d fiUod b > ■*-*«■» *lt which forms a 

but a little upstream 

chalcedony gravel rests dircetK— 1 ** COoi P^f e b' eroded and the new sandy 
capped by a light grev sill which 'T rwif lish concretionary clay and is 

opposite bank. * Its^ravcl kluii . ^ S 1 ju? U P as a distinct terrace on the 

to the right (as one deieendsi nJ m ^M ari( ] ,K ? Ioose lu tlu ‘ tw, d and so a little 
concretionary capped bv V hrnu-mJl M< <,fl - v ft>u , r siks : the lowest reddish 

the eroded portion of the latter cov^reT bv the topniost terrace > 
these are removed a h'., , rc “J a b !jh1 grey one, and where both 
thus , ’ ack ' sh s,lt rcs,s °» ‘he reddish silt. This may I* shown 



Umwiiislt 

bight Urey 

Silt 

■* Silt 

2 

black .Silt i 


1 

Reddish I ky 


youngest about lo”l5 ft" rw u,ie . reas tfie topmost is over 00 ft., and the 
tools/ rolled as Wcu j f re ^ jK? ,«"«* Middle Stone Age (Series II) 
horizon of these tools. It is akn r. .!?■»* no that this is the principal 

as one goes in the interior a hi t? lfcMb ^ , ° Uii u ^d where its silt-cover is thinner 
UP.m fields on the ^er, the fi^Us get ploughed 

incidentally are collected bv the v Ilf * ’ & ><>u } Jl m ^ e from Devkachar. (These 

1 • the v llhi B ers ^ PWMd on fo hurried “ discoverers” 
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on payment. Otherwise it is not possible to collect a targe number and that 
too big bones, in a brief visit. For it took us more than three hours to chisel 
out a shoulder blade from the cemented gravel at Sagauna Ghat). 

, , At Barman Ghat again this gravel occurs and is being eroded. It is full 
of tools. But about half a mile upstream tics a greenish quartzite in the bed 
w here one finds huge cores, flakes, and Heavers on side-flakes and occasional 
handaxes, all made on the spot, indicating that this was a factory site of the 

A ?V n y 1 ' ^ m, I,r s *; CTm to b< tbe case at Bandraban, w here a 
brownish quartzite lies athwart the bed, 

f s ^ at *grnphy on this part of the Narmada and its tributaries 

iiirn n ? J^U with our observations at Maheshwar. If somewhere, for 
P?! ^ /, t H t Girls Training College at Hoshangabad, or at Mahodcv 

S ^ “ST "[ l .P eb 5 le snivel is isolated and if this yields on a 

and CftTl £ Abb * vi1 than types of handaxes, and high-angled flakes 
2“™ pebbie ***** *J““ « well as Acheulian handaxes and 

the Nannada pT ° p0SC the foUowin g stratigraphical and tool sequence on 

\ Chaleo]ithic Blade Industry 

IV Black soil—Mieroliths as at Adamgarh 
HI Tf/) Light Grey Silt 

\(H Chalcedony Gravel—Middle Stone Age Took* 

Ij /(d) Brownish Silt 
\£e) Pebble Gravel—Acheulian Handaxes 

I f(b) Reddish Concretionary Silt 
U«) Basal Gravel 2 —Tlactonian Flukes and Abbevillian Handaxes. 

-”—turn uupBluiy MM 

give us the earliest handaxe industry in India- 




This Narmada Mquene,- may be correlated wlthother 


region» aa nhown on p, 291 . 


It Appear, thjii three nrr vrrv* jli r*l v ^ n K wiSH.i "!."!. tlLal Srr,ir '‘' 11 Uwl" found In GrjivH II, rtill 

cally entbrddrtl In a priddem^l ^ m>U)1fiaL For wc *bo found *t litr^e ™p« "iir rn ' 

op. fit., p. am| Kiiatjii, A. t^'! ' '’P'fr 'if talcriti' which lun been HLarunied by Do Tear*. 
non,, m*kd ™* “• fl2h F ° r 
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Don gargLuen, 73* 

Domflin, Kvmoolp pturjp 31* 

Dnngb plates, 210. 

I)mi[ui it el 4 (iRijimgp, 100, E77. 
Dmvidinm, 27lM P 2T5. 

Dravjdnidp 
Drm, £09- 

■ Dridiadx'Ati, ftver f vii, 159. 182* IBS. 
197 

Dnkreiiil, Jovenu 135, fji. 5. 

DuminruH 

MuTgiipiiT. 129. 

Du^acf. river, 

Dutta* JatLrulm AlobnOt 70, f4»-145. 
tJrtipara yvgt i, xvi, 

DwnTkn 4 143. 
t)v&mN. i lt.jK 170* 180- 


K 


Knrly* Historic* 135< 

Early Sian* 41, 43, 45+ 4G, 50. 

Eletplui5 ontiyuftt, 4*. 

Eanv Shjne Age (at E^lfteotiDnrS, 

vill, 3S3, 12*i. 

Ear-Tins. toilkS 17 D 

EarElt, Iscgisming oi'Cirrding to Hiblt> 

xL 

Earthen |iOts, 199, 

Ea.fl (oouatTiof ha theb 178. 215 ; 
Africa* 45 ; Asian origin or. ^ 
238 

Enrtcin. Oluil. vi. )W>; 1»<U» ^'1 
NVoltUkic quCrffUoOi 243, 245, -7B- 
Ecological* Kudteti ®7 , 277. 

EcoilOOllc stages* xlv. 

Edit Is Shahr rmtlplcx, 178 , 

Kgypu iii, xiv* xv h 100* l B7. 

Kir-lib:^ IWJPfldfCBl* 4, 54. 

Ei.UOT, Smith nisei economic utapeA* 
XIV. 


Elloni* rav-cji and mseivilitfe^ K 140. 

Efluniikoru* river, and PulucoUtljir 
sitM, 31. 

EmySp tp. t 51. 

EjiglsitLilp lx, % ; anmll Immlsixei 
from, <711, In. 02 d; Mtsfolilhir^ 
XiJC, 125, 

Environment mid CMQsatlq^, vs S3. 

Eocene Periml* 109. 

I’olitliii-, xiL 

Eqnua nwrni^.Jini-t Faff., 34. 

Bran* ChakoUtMc nitr, C-14 dnie» 
etc.j, 184, in. 92, 202, 32fl, 239 P 
£7> + 

Emngal Point, mienvtithf etc.ai, 169. 

KiekahjH' {Mrs.jp Dr. s views E*r, 148 b 
222, 272. 

Kiragnnrtepfil&ni, FuEealilhjc Nile, 
31. 

Emin Lid els, 30+ 91 p f.n. R 8 . 245, 247. 

Eskimos, 45. 

Eltinngmphy and prehisbrj', sx. 

Ethnology ftmi fttehidory, ix r 

Etirojsc* ix, xiii, xvip xviii, 43* 07, 
71* 78, 127 i Wc^lrrn lind ltdc»- 
I Lillie man, '273 ; nrid Tacial qu« 
lion*p £31 ; l 4 ite I.evuRcxisian end 
I .ate Sohnn, 13. 

Eva sr, John, x. 


Facetted Tools, 220 , 23B. 

Fnlcnce p objects of, 157, lf>7 h 170p 
177,170 h 201.209* £13. 

Fairsehiteep I, r.n. 2* I TO. 177. 179, 
ISO. 

FAtCaVEA+ X. 

Far East. 243, 244. 

Fatehgaih, swnedi, 223. 

Faiifui silfcd prchirtiiry* Jr. 

FiAJErmnsa, sa. 

Fergusaum* College, hill and micro- 
Laths, 128, 140. 

Fertile Crrwnt* K iii. vhf, 274, 175, 
Fertility, cult, 177. 

Filigree work, sil* 171, 

Fhe. TO, 170, 

Fwb, 22 ; hooks, 301 ; lidihig* 2tH, 
Flakes and Early Solum* 8 b 29+ 5fl, 
198 ; botes, 140 ; culture, xiii* "8 : 
indusiirv* 94 ; knives, 100 ; pwtab 
let dded, S 39 ; rctouchcd+148. 
Flax, knowTi 8 l+ £09, ££E 
Flint (a raw matcrinl Tor tools), 99/ 
179+ 109- 

ItoVR smd prrfeist my 1 it. 

Flour, £fHL 

F^ood-col[cctinF+ singe, 151, £70- 
FpOtE+ Holwtt Bruce, wmk, xv-vi* 
XVfi, 39, 43, 47+ 128, 134* 135* 
137, 143. 244, 147, £4$, 271. 
Foot-rulc-likr imtruttmkp i|jBcovrt«l 
ot Ixrtha], 107- 
Fossil Jaw ftp WfXhl, 182. 272 . 

FomlJp Cenlnal Indian and s 274. 
Fort Mtmfth Itwonl from, 2£A. 

Four Ages, in India, sir- 
FmllOC, ix, X. 125. 120, 1£S. 278. 
French* oivca, xai; ctillural mnnj- 
restaliLMI, xi Li ; Hr VUltLlJoix and, 
xlL 

Fronde* design from, ^igriiflcanec* 

1TO. 

Fruit** 2 ^ 1 - 
FuroElurep from, 2(5-4. 


p 
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Guda, pnlneoHthic sile T &0. 

Gambbirf, river, 50, 9w* f.tn 54- 
Gimic Hoard. 167. 

Camcsmwip from, !fi7, 1DQ, 
Ginwpnip rlv«, 2^. 

GnmL-iki. river, 24. 

Gumlh] Memorial. Horivli. U2. 
Gnnrshu N'nla. Palaeolithic site. 52 r 
GEkrmiLtuijiiir, District, 159- 
Gutij^ipur. Nosik, piilneolitlifcr site, 
31*48* 45, B4. 3{Ml. 116. 

.TSuJijiotic, valley, c!tj! lure etc. ML* v, 
viJ. XiX, SUM, lS» f 153, 155-56, 
1 1 * 4 - 5 , 176 , 102 , 223 . 225 , 

230* 241. 2Tl> h 270, 

Gan], ft P 

{* arrs HillSi, 220, 231,232, 245, 2S&. 
Gateway, to India* L 
Gaueho*, 45. 

Gay*, 171, 248* f.n, 235. ML 
B Geochronology* work in. rvili. 
i Geometric Msirroliths, 127* 137. 130. 

> Geology, prelihiory* is. 

Geological Surety of India, 2ft, 7 ft. 
Geography* IralLn, i T v ; civilian lion, 
viii i prehistory, ax, 

Gurninny, preld*ffr?rv and ix xi 
325-26. 

'GWanr, river, 160-00, 102, 185. 
GhatapnihliA, river, 41. 72. 
Ghot5cm(m H 104. 

Grim^Ji^AK, loo, 

Ghod F river, S5, Ln. 22 ; Bunder. 109. 
Gitosir, 2h* Ltu 40. 

Gnosu and 8 ew* 23. f*te* 48. 

CUMHi A. f work oI T 140. 150, 170. 

142 f 185, 107, 200, f.n, 120. 

CinraYE. (Prof.) work* ISO, 

Giddalur, Pakeolilhie site* 21, m, AS. 

* Gil and. Copper Age site* excavation 
Cte, p 151* 194-EHi. 273. 

Gfhm, river, 1*7, 202. 

Glaciation, Kashmir valley, etc. 2 4 ■ 

5,6,10,13, 

Glims* 2170. 

Ghisce, 2(1), 

Giisfjd. (Pror), 175* f.n. 64 , 

Glys, DaEiiei, s, f.n, 10. 

Gneiss, 241 1 245. 

Gant. 162* 100, 177* Sli r 
*■ Goblet* 157. IBB. 

Godawip river, vi, *v, 40 * 54 . 64 * 
72. 79* 91, 140 f 242* 245, 270; 
Kiisl* District, 30* 39. 

Gap dole* (Dr*). 173. 

Cold, ornament^ lflj, 209. 

Golio* 00. 

Gomel Pima* l* f.n. 2. 

Gondip 104. 272. 

Gondl, 184. 

Good, 270. 

Gijrnlthp Mt, District, 184. f.n. AS. 
IrithnnK, D. H., 127, f.n. 0, 128, 120. 
Iti, 27, 132, 141-42, 173, ITT. 
f.n, 73, ITS, 223, 225. f,n. 157, 
281. f.n. IMS. 

Corrgrcnn, Slone A*c sjt#, 43. 

Ganula* Palaeolithic site. 0. 

Grain** Ifll* iso. 201* 209 h 214. 

1 Granite, raw material for* 245 : Hill* 
247-43. 

Gra vellum, iao r 

Cnrew, writing, *v, * 

-Crcjf war*. 153, 271. 

* G ™ Jfl( l St™* 1 A*?! 311, 94$, 247,743, 
*71, 


Gnjami* A*nknn edict at, 243, 
Gujarat, vi viii. *vi-xvii, 47-+H, 50. 

m t ao* m, no. 143* i*tj* mi, 155, 

nil, 174 p 181. 244. 274. 178. 
Gn.ATi, A. ?*., S00, f.n, 180, 221* fa* 
146. 

f Guler, Palaeolithic sit**, 20. 

Guna* District* 1134*209. 
Gundalkamiltil* Palaeolithic ijtf, 04- 

Guntur* District. 30* 32* 135 . 247. 
Gurjam, tribe. 276 H 
Gwalior* 5fL 

H 

HaCrKit, fli^eOvrlfy by, 5 tv-vi. 
Ibivllnr. Xetdilhir jn'id pre-poUer\: 

Site. 152. f-n. 2a* 274- 
Hfuiol. Palacotithie lite, Sfl, 276 P 
Humeri* river, vi. 

Iltiiliayes, 270, 

HAiwENunaF. (PmT ). vU, f.n. 120* 
72, tos 2. 
llnlaf. type* 177, 

Hamsrgurh. 56 r 

" Matnmerstone». 45, 226* 242 t CTO- 
nvpd, 237. 

^Hanrlniir. callure and distribrtion* 
xxii ; toe* 4. 9* in* 10* 23 * 24. 
27-9. 32, 08 h 43. 40. 47* 50. 50, 60* 
70-72. 77* 93* 00 + J[>6* 122* 276-77, 
Honm* 243. 

HnnLimnnijarh! 185. 

*H(trnppa nnd Hanpp.ui T ix, sill, 
xvil! ■ site, ctilttnrc, 12&, 155, f,n. 
155-01, 164-75, 170. 185, 1ST, 21S, 
225, ftU, 575-73, *J7D. 
liAncRFAVSB, xviij, 177-78. 
Hnnfliniidunnjmr, 03 , 

* Harpoons, 553. 

Ifnrtopn. 131, 

Hiuanhi, 57o, (jl 333. 

[IiumJ, |{M, 

■ ilnstinjlpur. xxi, 1S5, 184-85, 52a, 

Hat GrunoliariH, Palncolithic *ile. 53 
Hstilchwhi, palareJitliic site, 57. 

Hathi well, PalBenllthie site near. 
Nevasa, TO. 

iliwrjlujcfi, District, 53, 
Head-omiifiiciit, 171. 

" I j«rths iChutn ft), 100, 103,301. 
|[*KAJH. (Kev.j, 173. 
rtetknl, rtnlacolithic site, 41. 

Hksoid, xvf, f.o. 57, 

Hittinlnyas, v, 3, 21, 1ST, 538-30, 
Hinilon, river, iss. 

Hiniltl, r rtHniit.E'nny , xvl ; miafl and 
oMiqiiBrianism, xvli; tiiv'tlwlons- 
nnd d vlliguil Ion (Wrthj, Xvi i. 
Hippopotami**, 4 j Palneindkua, 
Hminyii, river, 171. 

Hire ilsJnnifl, t'olaeolithie tile. 41. 
Hrrpuhi, so, 

Jlks.-u-, 10], 

llislnry, lmman. xv ; riviliutlon, 
167. 

IIoeLhinh. and HonbihliiQH, nulture 
24A. 

IIim-pech* Thoma* Hiinperfnrd, b 
IlokieenF, 123, 146* 151 , 242 . 

Holland* 120. 

Mom# 71, 

SlonjT Kiinjf, 206. 

Ilor^, viii. $. S. S4; *t [.Htlluil, tOT. 

185 ■ 

Hmhiwgabad xvii-viii; fia, 53 nnd 
Appendix FI. 


Ilrpil^r> at, 155, IfiT. 176, 179-201 : 

m 

Hewn, nnd BlAimrOtJP* ill. 
HowtLi. T Wilburn* 72* f.n. 2. 

Hunum, brad, friim, lltO r 
Humped BnO, \m r 
l{unu\ 270, 

Hund^irm* 90. 

Hi™, G. It,, work of, 127, f.n, 

14* 3+y. fji* so* 

Hunting stape. xii, 151* 20l t 211* 270. 

lliihkH, iso. 

Huta* 193. 
fli-rro^, 22."i=- 

i tuxxJ£Y* xi ; unil linmotGiXial apes, 

xi V* 

Hyderabad* 241-42 ; 247. 

1 Jyrliiphns Poreimaa Ziihtje*, IVr. 


ibex* 179. 

1« Abt. s . 

IlL^nm, river in BEImr, 2 X 1 - 
lilUMfrtoi tondtm A T ™ |LLN) ( 270* 
fji. 304* 273 t f_ck. 340, 
Iniriiif^nbi to, i, 

Indianieation* 173. 

1 ndoAryan. 270. f.ris 333. 

Indn’ European* 271* 272* 

Ind3^cliOLi!i* oriKtn^ of, 270, 

Indo-pliina* 2 +i. 

Indo-Gun^etir Divide, f, v, vii- 
Indo-lnmifin, l^ortferiandi* 17S, 
Indorr* S90. 

Indnipmstlm, ix. 

IndrAyonl* river* 87. 

Indus river, v* I* 5* I7P* 182 ; dvili- 
7 -fltion* iii^ ix, x^iii, xxii* 146* 

1S5, 101, 104 t 173 75* 181. 104; 
people, xx: dike seals, 173 ; ob¬ 
jects. 2 * 111 ; plains* 106. 173* 
178. K79. 182; ports. 173 i p9l^ 
tery* 167, 180 i S^iuradiitTn emfls- 
num. 167 ; script, JflO ; valley and 
protohistory', ix i and wrai-isoSa- 
timv, viii. 

Intditutr of Arebaenlogy. Londcm*, 
47 , 112. f.n. 77. 

Inatmmcnlii, precision, at Lotlml, 
107, 

Invadm* from, i. 170 + 

Did La* 1, vi* IX* XV) 5B f fiT, 79+ 71 + 
72. 73, 02, 120 , 152-55. 150. H5A, 
iBfl* 169. 174-75* 182, 1M-W, 

209+ 201. 2D2 t 222, 22JI + 225. 227, 
220 * 204. 235. 337 , 239, 242-15. 
247, 271* 273, 275 ; and cMlaa- 
tion viii* xix* xxi. 374; and «■ 
eavnUan in trilial arens, 274* 277- 
70 ^ and racial cpcaikHi* 231 ; 
nnd Western Asia* ill* viii. 

Iran. Ml* viii* XV, 123* 128. 177-78. 
180, 186. 191, 199, 201. 270* 271* 
27 JJ 101. 

tmnitt'h, IT8. 325, 270-T3; problem 
and pnttrrv ^nmps in India, 581. 
Iraq, ill, viu, 152, f.n, 2n, 108 . im 
f.n. HO. 

ifnq! Kiidlinbifi mid I 'i vilijtnUrtn.vii. 
Iron, ii!t, ITL, iBi, 1»5, 901,188, 248. 
202 . 

A«r. xi. xii, xiii, xiv, xxi, 125, 155, 

1W1. 501,212: tltadc, 201 , 

Isaac, N. (I’rofrinorj, work of, 00 , 
85, 01. 88. 112. f.n. TT, 185, 54S, 
Italy, 12(3. 

Ivory, 187. 3f>& 
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J 

Jabalpur* 56* 141 -42,202. 

JiiJL’ububsul, 176- 

Jadcitc p fuw nmt * tin] for, 22B. 231 + 
JuiiMt .hiljr^fc/jrr/ (Journal), svi, fji. 
38, 

isin oCMsp^nrj^iny, xvL ( 

.fttHtimUlJjur, &8. 

Jaipur, 38, 1B2. 

Jnlulitillip mfcnrfith* 13®. 

Jnltundar, 11+4. 

dm nut Gi&rlii, mlcfnlitlis from, 12$. 
f.n. 44. 

Jammu, 2, 0 ; pit:-Sol urn tool* p Ik 
J:Licni:iuur h 171. 

JnjnHna, 50, SAIL 
JilEn, river,, 27. 

Jofiqp&cfaf, 181. 

Jnmo p viai, 152. fji. 2 b* 274. 

Juripuf, FnkcaUthk site, 24. 241 42, 
Ju*|icr p nw mstcrifll for p 72. 168-70. 
lava, 70- 

Jcricho p 132. f-n- 2a p 278. 

Jclpur, Pakwlfthb *ile, 120. 
JhaXpat* 43, f.it. lOti. 

JhHnm, riwrj 4. 

Jodhpur, 08+ 230. 223 p 244. 

Jnjri, US. 

Jnrdou. 273. 

Jcirwr, cttRlcciUlihlfl site. 181, IBP, 
203, 214. 223, 225. 235, 

Jot HI, H. V. (Dr.j. wnrk of. 24. 41, 
fji. B6, 48, 72. f.n. 4, 78, Oik 136. 
105, 

Jowfir rtf Jwmri fft kind of millet)* 
214. 247, 

Jiid-tirjCHlnm* HamppEui site, 178. 

K 

Kadtir, Pjilneotithic *ite, 31. 

Kkhwr, bill, 21. 132, 241-42, 
Kaultesi, (Df-h 40. 

Kak^tou, Palaeolithic site, 40, 73. 
75, 78 t Hl-ffiL 

Kiilkknui, Pbihtrotithir hitr, $iM). 

* Kiilibnn^ali, t lump pun site, rxCflVO- 
tion etc,, 158. fji. IT, UMl, 104, 
l7fl p 202. 

Ktdiyvgfi, xvi. 

Katlur; Palaeolithic looh. a. 
Ktdpiuuiuii xvi. 

Kji m [nl tct. PnlBEtjlilllic site* 03, 
Kumllcru, river p 31- 
Kiindhik, 78. 

Kundivli, FfUneoHlhic site, xxi* 40. 

72, 108-10 P 197-S8. U1, 277. 
Kun^Tii. District, 20, 

KunipMlbliH. rivrr T 27. 

K:inhmrk p tivtT. 10H. 

Kaiilirri. envva* l OP. 

Kanpur Dfiiiriet, 241- 
Karnii^ii, Palaeolithic * I If. S3« 87. 
Karffin. river, 47, 80-1, 00, 

Kurin cav™, micro lit ha near, 140, 
Knmntjik T vtdll* xxi. HV f 4V» W, 
78, 87. 1*0. 110. 140, 154, 169. 271- 
73- 

Karve, (Dfi) 51ns, p 148- 
Kn*id, river. ftfi, 230. 

Kannm, Ihdaeolithic site, $>■ 

Kuvmd Nobi (hfclaegjithic 'ite, 52-3. 
Kashmir* atvil. xx-si+ 2, 4-Si 67. 128, 
154, 242^41. 277, 

Kasi, rivet, 27. 

Katluianknliinr, 130. 

Kmjifimbi, jpeI, 182, 1H4, 


Kivtri, river vi p 80. 

Kf.itii. Sir Arthur. 149- 
Kelanton, 243, 

Kbi.kak, 143 p f.n- 07. 

Ken, river, v. 

KiruijEinr, Disfrictp 29 f (>3, 1:54, 
Kendsi. vkviii, xiv, xxii, 39. 67. 70, 
120, 131, 181-182, 274, 

Klunlkuri, rivet, 73, 93. 

K JmrSki Mita, fuetOty sile, 76. 
Kh&niluv.ivmm. home of Nobis, i\. 
KIuiihMl, v, vii a 45,88, *1. 140. 182, 
187. 202* 201. 322. 247. 

Khirv&i, 166. 

Klumi, 3 uIK 226, 231-32, 235, 238. 
Khurkfti, river, 23, 

KttAl]d, A- J\, 32. f.n, 52 i, 78 h 
f. i k . 7, 76. 60, 08 p 1M P 146. 

Kheii Brahma, 50, 

Khirukilia, us, 

Khnjtikberi, tl>5, f-fi. 72. 

KbEkrbadi. PohliH>L|tJue isite, EHJ. 

K lumlL Copper bow! ftom, 197, 223 p 
241 

Kbwaja M&iuioieo Aiimad. work 

of, 247. 

Khvial, pmkeolithh? site, 41 * 60. 64, 
Khyber Psws, i. 

Kihlwinuhiilli, PBlfteolitlk fe 30. 

136. 

Kili t.lkul Moliumned, Neolithic siIe H 
1T7- 

Kihh BainK. 273, f.n, 34C6 
Kirtluir, nince#, v. 

Knives, 214, 

Knobbed, ve^I. 166- 

KiFlari8n P 270^ 

Koel, Tiver, 08, 

Kolliopur, 276- 

Kullar. pte^Soloin l!;ikc from, 10, 
IMlutr, Fmbi#oHthk idle. 41- 
Kolhan* rfver, 23. 

KoEkkiLEi, 'i-vii, 28 t 43, 46, 128. H1 + 


143. 

Koppal NVolitlue site, 24S. 

Konrik, river, 105, U. 72^ 

Kopnk, \-nUey* 76, f.n- l 8h. 

Knre(ifton + rilncolilhic; Hite, 81- 
Korlikhi+ar,. valky^ sevii p 67. 

KnlJ,s1 ^ ■* 1U i* 

Ktkt Ml* HaroppikO sit®! 1^8. f-n- l7 ^ 
161, 170"80, 202. 

Kutru-s, 48. 

Kot rk ] !iO 

Krisbnn h rj\irT. vh 3^33, 38, 41,245. 
Kriahna^irl (Kanhenb 1651. 
KrisluniimTiiHi. paleenHlhie me* 31 + 
KBisifNiiwAMi. V. D,. work nnd 
views. B y f o- - 1 * 31 * if* . _\V 
37 F 3H, f-n. 8+6 50, 128. 131, 152, 
223, 242-411, 276. 

KrHlKNA, I® 7 - 
KuliiEln. min* 200. 

Kiilattur. micro! ilhir site, 188-87. 
KiM.ut, AMok. 28, f,ti. 23. 

Kamurpal, PalacoliUiie ^lr f 2«- 
kunurn, river* 27. 

|CimO« p vnlley, 1BI, f.n. 47a, 

Kupi-al or KiiP|*»l+ neolithic mte* *4S. 
Kurdish, hijfhtLinitR, iii> _ 

Kurnoolp hi, 80, 

103, 127-28. iH5 p 13^ 143. 1^1* 
1US, 247, f Jt- 241, 270, 274 

1.4 155. ISO, 164, 171, 1-4, 


fin. 67, 


KnliLanikulifniieroiithic site, 186- 

KultampuLl, 136, 


L 

Ladmod* tnoiklid nt NevaJa p 203. 

Lai., B- B. iShrij heieI St.lukn tyjK- uf 
tools p 20, 127, f-Ek- 15, 12®, 131, 
160* 175,17 U h r.O, U2 f 223 p 241, ^12, 
270. 

Lal. B, B- fDr4 182. 

LaiitpUTp Pdft«4ithlc site, 5S. 230 p 
171 ; and raw material for Imnd- 
nxes. 277. 

Lukba-IhvwLil-Ankrjkp Chikleolithie site 
£ll, 160, 171 + 
l-:kkhp:i1. Tuluka, 150, 

Lamps. IiSiL 

I.im^LiliL'iUlriTk, Pulneolitllie site, 36 , 
E.Liik^hMuj, in N- Gujarat; Menu]ilhit 
culture, sXI, 12 T h 143-46. 151, 164* 
24*, 271 : and food prtKiuetlrm, 
278. 

l.nn^io}'e fiilfl prehistory h tx. 

I4ins, S2fl. 

Lailtft, xih 

L«a Bela. District* 17B. ItiU, 

l-Mlerite, 38 p 4^- 

Sk»ito.tk f lEk^kistry, 6. 

IaeIC Stone- AfiTi 1- 

I jLthvTus sp> (Jk. kind of t^ain) at* 200. 
Leakey* L. S- B* and pota^shim 
ar^n metlnwlp xxii, f.n. KO. 

I.KKMAS, ^tr- 175. 

Legwnra. found ni, taw-, 

Leptoi^irs FraiPii h T u< + 84. 

I j ^flAi iialn 11 tike*. 0, 3 !1 r -I, 32, 
33, 36, 38. 41, 51 r 53, 58, 67* Hi*82, 
87.114,00. 11X1,124, J28: pruto, 
20, 2L 
IJeIs, 200. 

LiohttOOT, Bifllktip mid the fhtle* 
x* f.n, 10- 

limbdi (slatcK *co. 

(illic, used tn HcMits. 109* 201. 
I.lnlCStcne, 220, *01, 215. 
Limnkd:ditdli T Ptiiaeohtliic idle. 31>. 
Lin-seed* oil (Llmmi rsiiathdmim). 
260 - 

Linpulstica and prehistory* id. 275, 
LiikUNujttEr, polished stene axe found 
nt 5C-V. 

Lipped bowl, 245- 
Ijttte Rann of Hutch, 167, 

Lmm in Pnt™f ploleau, 4. 
fjondon. 249. 

Lnmlai, Diatrict p 177. 
l^oUknlp Hareppon site «cavatmti 
c-34, dotes kvHI* 150-01* 

104-66* 163-00, 171, 17+3 P 202* 272, 
Lower PalncoliEhie, 4rt-7 p l UK 
Lmutotg* J° ltn ff»™ ,Vrehnry) p iU, 
228 . 

Luc-hai. 2-*l, f^-121- 
Lnnr j, 120, 

Limntes* 132, 130 40, 141* 146 t 149, 
17i) p 214, 218* 

Luni, valley* work in. vii p 59, 73. 60, 
122, 3 40, 

l.upuigzeatup ka Rihnr, il P 24- 

Lustrous Bed Ware pottery, 17ft, 173, 
139,271. 

Lvm.i., Charics. x- 
M 


^cnutsfEVi C- 07 t 123 P f.n^ 

86. 

cCejwn, (Dr.). 62-3. 
cCoww, I4S, Iff, f-n. 73. 
art .h™d, 141, B44, ST1. 
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.Mackay. {T*r.) w 31fl + 

Madhyiidfsha, l S4. 

Mndh Iritmii, micmljlhk* rite. loo 
Madhcpur* 1N4. 

Madhya Kride^p v p 72-3* 104, iso, 
140, f.n. Oft* 181 + 200, 202- 
Mudm* State# work in, etc. xv-vil, 
27; 34, 07, Oft, 71* 03, lfc>* | Hi p 247. 
Madura* 247. 

Ma*sdlm t no, 181 - 82 , 

WfngmV 175. 

Mneitalenidii. 12ft. 

MiiluMrriiwaT, 28+ 129+ f.n. 27. 
MamihfirQla, \x, 1H2* 18.7, 27EL 
Miahadev Hilla, 140, 

Millmtiiidi, river, vi, 27. 

Mvh&ptirdnti' Jfllna work, xvi> * 
ttahbubnagu; District, 31. 
MnliRrariit r:i. Stale, PubKoIitMe, 
(ImlmNtliir site* rtf,* in, v, vii H 
43, 00.7*4+ 04, f», 1 10.29+126, 140 
143, 153, 181, 107, 204, 245, 247- 
4ft, 273, 282. 

Mahivlni* 181. 

Muhftrinvnr, Palaeolithic: uftd Cludca- 
litliio site, 0. 10* 52-3, 72. 75* 01. 
H>3,171,107-08, 232, 23»* tn, 210, 
27i, m. 

Mnlicriiwari, river* 52 , 

.Mnhf, river, vii, 47, f.n, 107, 50, 143. 
Mali ulia, 28. 

*Maiknl+ Isillflp vii. 

Majl'Miiah, N. G, p work rtf, xvffi. 
120* 13|, f.n. 3ft, 17ft. 

Majuhjjar, D. CjDr,}, 222, r.n. 147 . 

Makapuragnt (ten I ml Tmiw yilhJ >, 
xls. 

'MiLklfJin', J75. 

Muknin. mast, ports on* 180, 174. 
MnTabnr, 3ft r 

Mnl.mhar £ll]| {Bombay}, 4fl p 100+ 
Mnlnil* Slone Age fertr p 4ft* 100-tU, 
Mauk, Sv €„ work or, 47. 110, 112, 
Mnlik ipitr. Pulucdithic site, 6. 
Muhipmtpliu, fiver* 41 ; Industry, 4 : 1 . 
ftO* fH, 73. 

KAtWfiJi (Prof-). PiO, f.n. 52 , I73 h 

f.n. Oft. 

Mahm* plateau, Slone Age and thd. 
enfitluE' cultures, pottery etc*, v, 
V\h IX, 54, 73 + 00, 09, 104. 122, 

143, 154, 132* 184, 104, 107, |99, 
201-94*222, 280*271-70. 

Mnlayu, 220, 242-43. 

Mammoth fwoolv), xiii. 

Man, {Journals, j, f.n. 2. 

Manbliun], District. Stone Ape site* 
in, 24, 131, 341-42. 

(nr Mnftdnatmr) Palaco* 
litis if and Cllulccilithie site, 54 , 54, 
73, 70, Oft. 187. 

Mim, tViilutinn, dm x, l , 27ft. 

Mini stance, 2ft, 

Mdtahim Pnlutr, Stone Agt file, 127. 
MARlIT, collection of tool*, 3n. 
Mahaiiau^ (Sir Jolm), m, 213. 
ttarve* mh-rnlrihle «ile, 103 . 

Murwnr* vfi* 5ft, 

Mas tfAzfcl, >p-.nlEt'lnr rile, I25 h 120. 
Mariri, Neolithic anil ('hnlculifhir rite, 
excavation* etc* m, lflft, 214,241* 
42, 347-48. 

Maxvr, (lentil), 240. 

Mathrmn* 3ft. 

Mathura, Painted tirry Wife rile 


Mnyurhlionj, State, District, work 
in* *vii ¥ 27-28, 43, 134+ 241, f+n + 
221,242. 

Mba now* Taylob, wmk of, 247. 

, Mediterranean* cotin tries, viil r 173- 
MediUfrnnids, 11ft. 

5Ieprn'sh 15ft- 

SMe^lithte, I7ft p 222, 248. 
Mrn^ftnapnmrn, rnirmlilhie site, Inftfl, 
Mepur-A&nti {Mcnnsgi> i PalaeolvUilc 
site, 41. 

Mehenduri T Stone site* 75. 
MetLsoon, Diflriel, 143. 

MELLAAnY, James, 14S + f.n. 10* 271. 
^^lepiiHffi, Palaeolithic site* 41, 
^Af^nhlrs p 223. 

MmiIitliic T cultaTCp meaiiinp, niuge, 
pnohSem, cte. p xii, xix-xxi, 04 p fji* 
42. 131, 131, 139, 140, 152 r 373. 
274, 378. 

^lesoptomhip iii, xiv-v f 1 ftft, lftfl, 17fL 
Metll, use, twi|, 243-41, 175, 

Mewnr, vii. 

Mica 33. 

Micoquinn, hcnsfLixe^, etc*, 3ft. 
Micro-burin* ml 

MisTCPhthic, tooh f culture, Mm, etc. 
Pt F 112+ 12ft, lftft, J40, 14ft, 147, 
14J1+ 151, ISO. m 202, 243, 270-1, 
Mi 1 Hie PiihU'iiHUije* culture p term, 
KipilLaeonce, tools, etc. p xii. xix+ 
xxii, 70 P 73+ 7fi, 78* 08. IfWl* 
123-24, 120, lftt. 

Middle PJehtocene, 4, 10, 204. 

.Midilte Stone Age* 0, 2940, 32, 38, 
f n. BO, 10ft, 123, 

MiduapLir District, 340-42. 

Mi3lrl + uil, useil for, 2tU 
Min del. Glaciation, fl, 

Minin| money* 201 * 

Miocene* deposit*, l* 2ft. 

Mirmptir, Dfsiricl, wot k In* xv. 00, 
Blip 134, 270, 

Ml***, V. Nr P work of* 47+ 5ft p 5S* 73, 
f-o. 8, 98, HU. I21> h 122, 127+ f.n 
ll h 140+ 

MiUiiln. 191. 

Mm** {JSmt.J* work of, 248. 
ModogoylUp ni 1 den 1 name of* 248. 
MooMAiTt A- 124, fn. ft9+ 

.MCUJAFATRA+ CL C* work or s 21, f.n. 
51, 27+ 2 ft, 30, I n. « 2 n, 47 , 73 , 
Sftl + 134, 243, 

MoIlurc* 104. 

Molienjodam, stviM* 155, f.n. «*, 
157-58, 100, 105-06, 175-70* 170. 
2rt), 213. 

Motor, ri%er p 120+ 

Mnrai, fiver* 159*_ 

Mdhoak* J a Canes de+125. 

Markon* Pnlmr, Stone Age site, 123. 
Motnunr, dr, xii-SIl, 

51dRTisfKii. Sir (me nmler Wxhkuks 
17ft. 

Moilier Cknlde^ip 0gurineft+177+ 
Moixxtrrkuip 07, 124. 

Movfqip 11. t, lh (Jr,), vicwfi of, i, 3 
lh 10, 13, 7ft* f.n. J4p 123 f fh. Hft 
121, f.TI. HO. 

Mud-brick, 153, 17 ft* 174, 177-78 
104, 10ft. 

Miidgiil+ fort, 24ft. 

Mtmwn* work of, 24 1. 

Miikramnlin* Polnefiliihlc site, 28, 
MulmMuihn, river* 81* 

Mu Her* tap 

MnndJk*, tribe* 23 p 270+ 

Mung jnr great 2nc, 


5fiLlLgi-l l :irlhan+ Pdlneoli thic site, xv . 
Ml^N, Leohuji* work nf T 247; 
MummAVt Mauuahut, x t f.n. la. 

+Mt hhay, work of* lai. 

fDtimUUqni of, xl. 

Muase! (pftireyAsia &p.}* 214. 

Mysore, phiteaii, state. Stone Ag* and 
riLaleolithir culture, ete. p vi* xvi- 
"K xx 1+ 311, 77* W, 12(1, 188, 130, 
181. 204+ 222. 230+ 245. 247* 271. 
273. 

N 

Natdlt, nnelf nt king* und origin 
of omUxatirm, xvi. 

SadhiM, isi, bn. 30. 

XtgAJt, tribe, ix p 26$. 

Xtign Hills* 220, 231.32, 234A. 
Nagari* Palaeolithic nite + 5ft. 
XacarjunnkRMidci, Pjilneolithic iile F 
BO, 33, 165, 247-48, 

Nnpln, Chnleol ith.Se sitr* esravnlinii 
etc.* 171* J97, 107+ 

Xagar* 241, 

Nagpur* 58+ 108. 

Nngmir, Uisdrict* 1B7* 223, 244* 25ft. 
.ViisulerUp river, 33. 

Nnnnrgndli, Pained ithic site, 54+ 5ft, 
73+ All. 

Niikiit ulucl, TaHikn* 159. 

Nnl, lake* vi. Ml, ifld, 174, 177* 180. 
NnUkgarh* Pulaenlilhic aite, 1ft, 20. 
Nidhiinnlaip hill ninge* Bfl+ ftl, bn. 
36+ 245, 217+ 

NandiItfvhvarm, Pidactilithk: site, 41 * 
Nandur Mmlhmc^diwur* PnlnedilJile 
iite, 40 + ?3, 75. 7ft-0+ 81. 

Nnrinnln (or XamiAdn), Stone Age 
trniU, atr;dlg™phy+ elc. v. xvii* 
fl: (prutu-Sohnn "flsike}, 10+ 51* 
53. 5ft, 72. 70, 103. 122. I84 r 1117- 
08, 202+ 270411, 280. 

NariiitgEHtr (also NnmiirLlinpiir), 51 
Nitvik* Pnlneolilhic Bile, 2I P 43+ (H, 
118; Chalcolithic* I4fh 181+ 222+ 
f M. 147. 225. 282. 

Xntiwmi . J/fn# e/ tntlin , vii+ f.n. in. 
A'tilwmil (wtGgfttphte {Journal!, xxih 
f.n. 3ft + 71, fj| P J47. 

Nfttintmt MuneiLiit. of Dcmljdi antiquE- 
ties, xi ; nf India, 170- 
Natuflan, 148. 

Xniifcar, Chaleullthlc aitr, 107. 

Xavdn* (honlmm]!* J 08, 

Xavrtatnli, Chnlrnlitliir »he, exea- 
vnllon, C-14, dntra etc^ xiv, xx F 
155, 187, Iftft* 100-204, 200*213-14+ 
223, 232, 235, 230+ f.n, 210 P 24» F 
247+ 2711* 273, 279, 281. 

XrnnderUud* *kull* xi. 

XTtP {Northern Blnt'k Pol i died Pol- 
imt. 157, 171. 188+ 215, 270+ 281. 
Xerk!nre% Ibuml at, 201, 223 + 

XeflTokl, fealufM, in, 14ft. 

Xcllufr, IliHiTic!, Slone Age rite* ifi+ 
in, 39, 247. 

Nepal. xlx+ xxil, 2*. 07. 12ft. 

Xrdiihie, rlcftnilion* culture* etc,, 
ip xii; siii-xiv, xlx-xx+ 33, 125 h 
152-53+ 153, 182* 202, 222+ 223+ 
23:i, 230.40, 2U-4M+ 279-71+ 27B, 

J7| f 

Nevnaa* IblmsillUib mti rluslodilhjc 
site, atrnHgmphy, looli, rxrava- 
f ion* ele.+ iv, xx+ xxsl+ 43, 45-8* IW P 
ftl+ 72-5, 70+ 81* 01. lOH, 129# 124, 
189* 198* 201-14., 221*12, 225+ 23ft. 
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£40-44, 247, 117*2 ; human tkele- 
ton*, 273 h 282 

XEWiHitp, CapUltt, wurk of P 247, 

Nm Delhi, 17B, 

Nhl£*lmlLi k Paliietjlilhic sitc p 30, 
Nilgai p 1411, 

Nho&om, Stek p work of* xi-ii. 

Nimfiil, DiitfW, 72, £n0. 

Simhaliem, Palaeolithic die, 30* 
ttrahfli, KnlMHlitble ■Ito, 24. 
SislLiMtux tribe, 223. 270- 

Xoo^eoroetfip, mkrtditib 127. 
Northern Hliudaiia, 45, 

\uhiim, pottery. 1H7, f.n. IlBil- 
Xymati, nkewtMc site, a®. 

O 


Odlrc-Timftlied pallety* 223, 221. 
Okladnikov, A. F.+ 128. fJL 
Ohtownft. culture-, G7 + f.ll. 144a* 27S, 

Old stone Art, 47 

OldtlVed, 28. 88, 45+ 07. Ln, 144, 

t S M Testament. x, 

Otiigar, 1117, 

Dmoiia. 270. 

Od 83 * p \i r vll, xvii+ 27-28* 30-1+ 38, 
71* 78* 77-78. 90, 110-20, 12*, 111. 
134, m, fji. 4, 182. 2flO p 223* 2®)- 
24! 42*245*270. 

C>mai™=nl& t 155. l«ft, 170, m SO®. 
282. 

Oranng* river. 47, SO, 51- 
Ovmtc* 00 ; and raw material* 277. 
Owns, link 

81, 72* I52 h 214- 


P 


Podon 1U11. Stone Age rite+ 4847. 
Painted G m \V*», culture, site, 
people, elq. + 155, I57«5H, 182, J85, 
202, 288, 270. 270, 

Ptiitlmn, Stone Ape rite + 140. 
FakinUn, Ifl, 150. 174+ 201+2*4, OT- 
Pnlneriithfr, Lower, Middle, tipper. 
Mrui. etc. B xtl-lv, xi*, 5. % 23 - 
SS-flO, 33, 07* 71. f-ll- -Ml. H2, 125, 
184, 140-41 1 148+ 151+ 277 
Patnuui, District* work in, 23,181- 
Polar, river, vi* 38-00, 
rililHlie, 111, xv, dt. 152* f.n* 2o + 
270. 

Pcdglin t * vi, 

l^li Hill* Stone Ape die, 48, HM> 

rrilfavnrnHi, Palaeolithic site, XV- 


Pumpo* river, yL 

Panchmarhi, micTolith* from 1-*. 
149. 

Piuidliurpr, Slone Age rite, 4S, 120, 
Fomin v FnHa* Stone Ape site* 105. 
I'ntidni-TL', lac* 

Panttva* P. F.* 171. 

PANtplt 172. 

Funjidn Sohon and Other Static Atfe 
Culture*, (seopmtphy* etc, 5. & f 
IS, TO. n, til. l+s, 72, 122, If’. 
IBtl, 151, 1S4-55, 157. 173, lTfrTS, 
1*8, 1S4-H5, 107-371, 101* 

Papain iva-Ti'lfdi, P*fc*M>Utlik riti, 
45, f.n. Is In- 
Pmriu (nxeb 11*7+ SO** 

Poiblmni, District* 70, f n. 13a. 
Faihptsnr, Teludl , 107+ 200, 223. 244, 
Pflsttmkum-Aifricultiirf* 17*3, 177, 
222. 


Foxnij 174. 
Palalu. 108, 


PatJM, 20CL 

FaLlsulkid* Palaeolithic* site, 4L 
Patf.iwox* T. T*. work of. 2, 18, 07, 
51 r 120, f.n. 82, PJ2. 

Patjilnft, 270. 

Pjdpiola {or PfetpM), lwwl fmra, 
247* 273. 

Pa vui , lake* 100. 

Peacock, design on. 170* 

Pebble, core, culture, tool, etc** 5,19, 
32, 815, 58, 07. 270, 

PedWnii, FakcfllfthSe rite* 50, 90. 
pcldti, Mon, 70- 

Prcinsular Indio, and Stone Arc* 
etc., xxii, 1, 4, 21+ I22 r 181. 
Penknife (Stoffwl blade, SOL 
Pemwdynr t river, vi. 
pennsr, river, vi, 30* 

Pennsylvania University, and i. 14 
elates, 201-03* 

FtiEtTtlES, BE BOCCAK+ *+ XVl* 
perfnrnted, hajnmetstone, 242, 24-1; 

jar, ISO, ICO. 

Periymy river, vi. 

i^erflus, Anerbdjan, 270* Ln. 3831 
Gull* hcclN. 178, f.n, «o. 

Peshawar* 1, , * + , 

Fclm, pre-pdtlcry neolithic Rite, 273, 
Pf.sgz iiv. work oL x- 

PlULTT*, C. H-, fEd.) and Pneftna^ 
281+ f.n- 848. 

Fhndera, Ikrbieolitbie site, 50- 
Ficlaik, 08. 

I’lOCOtti 177. 1.0*1 178. 
pigs, viii. 15®. BOl* , 

PiI;111 11 il, NwliUiie «lr t 

lmnittii LtmUel, etc*, 204, f.n. 

1311, 1 &S-.74, 222, f.n. 1«» *41,345. 

1W5, 2+7-48, 37S-7B. 3&1. 

Pindi fibcLi, Pflltieolilliic »it«. 4. 


178, 


Pitts, 801. , 

P ipit I leaf, ilcsign, signs 
180* 

PiUtudin, iTnmppnn *ite, 170. 
l^tliceantlirapus. thn 
Pitbuuse nr dwelling 154, 200^ 
PtmtUffp 158, 

pklrtxwene, period, fauna 
eie.g I ■ 2, 20-3* iKS, jIi 54, * L I 1 * 
140* 151. 277. 

Plni.ighing k 214, 270. 

Paint (stone toclt* vnrioui tvpf, 
facial. bifnctttL Mycnmetnttl, etc.* 
20 72. 78, 01, 94, 90, 108+ 108, 
122, 132, 137* 13&. U1 t 140. 148, 
200, 218. 

pnti>tad slenfr luoU* aesi 217 

PalychrtFmc* poWny* 1^9+ )110 - 

I Age 79 - 

f it. 17. 85, f.n. 82, 140. »■*>; 

rn-l, 223. 241, f.n, 321, 247 atid 


Apfwndis .V- 
Poonch, river* S, ■ 


Pomli.rirte.17f 
Park. 1SS. 214. f.n. l«* 

Pert, Sea, 184,174. 

p. i( t er v, litl xS! "l 5. 152-5*. 188*70, 
1 ITa. iftS, SOI. 243. 245, ‘£*. 
ST*; group*. 919 ' 

nnd IHinimc tnnes, 8»{|.8l* 
PottcT's liitlilw* 1 . 248. 

Pot war, Ptntecun v, xvn. L +* 

_ ■ I*.. i jg j 

poLiiulrr of Rubber* 180, YOI* 242. 


PrabhEK (SamiiLil7i) t OmlceliUiic site, 
pntlm- t 106-73. 

FnikLihh; Chadralithie rile* 187* SOS* 
Pnivfim, river, 43. 00, 84, T2, 140, 
202 03* 270. 

Pre-Aryull, group of people, 175. 223. 
Prebiriotir. arrhaeolngj-, drCLnitich* 
s, xii; tUfii, 125. 

pTefsiriory, I, ii, xvi-vi, xvld, 

Pfe-SohBn t laduatry, a, |0 h 24. 
Prestwich, s. r 

Prilhu f Pumnks king and origin of 
civilization, acvii* 
peDlu-linndaxrs, fn>rn+ ^70. 
Ptotobistdrv f i. iil* xiiS + 
aLvUilSL 183^ 

I^owiitjir spidgra, 190- 
mfer* (liar, nod N*lagarb t 10, 
Ptofeuty, 248* 

Fulindas Piurok' tribe, 225* 270, 
PuTnllOi, in id Putanlc Wfepa, 175, 
181, 270-71. 284> + 281* 
i^urona Qiillft 184. 

Ihimna, river, 202. 

PufOft 175. 

Pkimlisi, I>LFtricl h 27 T 00. 

Puttan. mkrolltllin rile T 180. 

Q 

Quem, lit ; dike piece* at 1+angli- 

Quurli, raw material for, 24+132,134* 
148, 138,200+271. 

Quartzite., raw matorinl fur, 24, 27, 
51 + 56, 290, 245. 

Quel m, valky* 177^ 170* 

R 


Jnidliir, Diitri£jt, work, Slone Age 
and othet edtes in, 1B4 T 222, fai- 
148+ 245, 347*48% 

iUlRlSi work arid views of, 17C, 189- 

Ratar Uhipi, rite, XXi, lOO-0l> 1&3. 
239 + 245, 278. 

Haja-Pokllrir, loots fmm, £7, 

Etajdoh toobi from, 27. 

Ka ^lild, 2H0, 271. 

Ralkot, 101, 170, fJL 02a. 

Balrdpk, 51+ CO. 

Rajnur PaBiU, site, 223. 

Uajputona land RajiwIliM), ui, v- 
viii, IV, I viii, xxd, 50, 54+ 5S T 
71, 73, 76, 00, 09i lODp 103 p 
110 p 127, 129, 140. 140, 151* 153- 
55, 159, 1&9. 175-78, 180, 187, 
109, 104* 197. 190s 204, 222. 239, 
270-71+ 230, 

Kalin Vigo* river* fll - 

Rum, 107* 190. 

Ramin, Palaealitiuo site, 93 ; 

Hainmir, Pidieoiitbie site, ^>0. 

Ilnrngliat, Palaeolithic site* 54 F 9fl. 

Rnngmidnd, I70r 188. 

Ranchi, 23, 120, 131. 

Rongmir, Hamppon mle P excavation 
etelTl lO. 140. 150,104- ICO, 100 7l + 
108, 2-25, 273, 28U 

Rao, S, tt.. vrqrk, vnew> 4 etc., xvlLi p 

56 f 140+ fJI. 75, 15tb 10** ^ 

195. f.ft. 01,100, fJl.39, 168, 


Ralnagiri. 190. 

Hawlin^un, and cuntifok' ^enp, xv* 
Hay. wnrk of 1SI. 844>. IMS* 

Bditl, 185. f-n. T3. 

lifts Lin t s J-B, 103. 
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Kriihlcrr, »u. 

Rerih, ftB. 

Hewfv isr-SB, 

Hhbwfrot, 441; uiileqmi* p 34, 140, 
Ethftderih* tftn]a from, 32. 

Ricr p found nt, Iti5, 200, 247, 

ItK'irAh.i>H, F. J.* views of* viii, xvii, 
Hih-md, river, SI. 

Hi^ fc ghiehition, ft. 

Riftg p IftO, 20 I, SO0 p S2S, 225. 
RmfSSlonc, 141. SOS, 21-1, 271. 
Rijuildmuie va, JiHua Tnichfr mid 
civilization, xvi. 

Bituiil + @Q0* 

ninT^fp tmBW9 and m levels 270, 
HtVKTT-CjJDfACp work of, 132, 
Itnck-sllrtter, excavation, 278. 

RM, copper, 153. 

Rohri, Strnie Ape pile, 30JI. 

Rojndi, Stone A^e and HomppuJi 
ftitp. excavation, 12ft, 140, 16-4, 
lftft-70, 187* 

K&m (or Horuj valley, 23. 24. 

Roh ttocariuule* tool type, 3? P flfl. 
Routes, to India* I. 

Rawalpindi, j. 

Hop! Gram* at Ur, 107. 

It Libber fsionr), 14ft, iftft, 100, 

Rupnv. IliLmppan site, excavidion, 
Ide.p 10, 157-3*1, tS-^35. 

Rupnml. 56. 

Rupuamyaa* 23ft. 

Hu-riii* "136; revolution in. mid 
Three AgH, xii* 

Ra%i, river, i. 


Santak, tribe. 131, Iftft. 

Sauvmip rivrr 5ft* 

SanMvati, river, rite* ete., in, vii, 
160-411 P 17ft, I *4-85, 

Sarcophagi I* 222. 

Sardar Must-urn, Jodhpur, 2 41, 
SarjEmwala, village mi Lathal* 104. 
Snrthmlli. 323, 

Sullej. river, 1. 

Sitpunu, v£l. 

Satlp practice ftt. Ritt. 

Satfpi xvL 
Sougnr* District, 58* 272. 

Snurristm, geographical position, 
Stone Aqc ami other sites in* ill* 
vi-kc* xv p xbiibxxi* 0T k 7fl. 79, 
77 T 3 20, lSft-40 f 134-53, 15ft, KH. 
IH 10M7* 16ft-7l t 173. 17570, 
181-83, 187, ID7, 222, 27I -73,27U* 

281 r 

Smvanu, tril^r, 225, 270. 

?wiW + alone, 217* 

Sawy&rpumjn, microti I hie site,, 195- 
Si* 

Scimper», 2ft, 43, 72, 75, Hi, 04, 
I0R, 122, 192* 1!!3, i3ft-41, 146, 
I4S, 214,217. 

Srhiwtp mw material foe, 2i5. 
^ytlao-inmiark, slock, at* 272. 

.Sea, and, f, vii* tft4* 273- 
S™f [>., work ft* 16 f.n. S3. 23, 27-»* 
24#, 

Seyi Aqlat, 279. 


Smghhtium, District, Stone Age &itc* 
in, 33, 12ft, 131, 225, 241. 

SiNltA, tfork nf, 241. 

Siprn, rivrr* v* 

Sirsai, rivrf* 10. 

SitftbhLuij* 242, 

Sivnlingu*, use nf* 24fb 
Sivnrmndi* Palaeolithic rite, 41. 
Skeleton, hunting from, Ijinvhmri, 
153; fnunPikim^MT. 

Skull. human from* x, 272, 

Slate, m« materia] for, 22ft, 291-92. 
Sling, liaJto. Iftft, 2ftft. 

Smith, work of, J34, 

Sn;iiK 214, 221- 

Stiiike, n jjJTTi, riffnJficnnce, 13ft, l6fl. 
Sohr^num, painted Grey WmX* ittc* 
isl, f.n, fts. 

Sock el nl. Axe, 223. 

Solm.li, river* industry, culture, 
u Man ” ete„ xxii-iH* 5-0* 0, 30-1, 
!t2* 37-H, 3ft-tp 53* SO* 7ft, 122-23, 
275-77. 

Somnarlh (PmbhlU!) Uhnleolitliie rite, 
pottery, l(jp, 171-72, 27ft. 

Somme, river, x. 

Sondu, river, 5«. 

Somrofip Sen, 243, 

Sonar, river* 105. 

Son'pur or Sonpur, pre-NBP fitc, 
171* 104* 23M, 243* fji, 235, 27H T 
2 41, 261. 

Sc-rath, i. 


SiiEdiiADKi* work, riewii on, Sotlii, site* eullijrr, lft7* f.n. 125. 

Jlji *?! 1 *® i **** Scdfca-koli, EInmppftn site, 174-75 


Snbarmali, river, vii* 43* 47 -k, so, 
lift, 1&W35, 

Sacriilce, 200. 

Saddle* qurmi, 1SR P Iftfl, 201* 204, 
25IS. 

Smllya, FrontifT, 223* 2 h92, 234-5, 
SJ7 ■ 

Saflar, Diatritl* Slone A$t look ete.* 
in, 4Sp 104, 105* 202, 220, 

SafUem, ai T 
SutumL, m. 


Slistdi Knur* Valley, 174. 

S3 nidi, river 175, 

Sliahttump, las. 

Shull Tepe* 270-272. 

SiiAmau* G, r.^ >!. f. n+ 45. 

SitAastA, V. 1)., 20* 157. r.u, II, 158. 
Sheep, viii, 152, 177* SOI* 214. 
Shek-Fek Lnstau. 23ft. 

Sbrtl, 107, 2ftft, 


Sooxdama Ra 4AN, u'ork, 'lews of, 
30, f.n. 05. 31* f.n. Oft. 3 S t 9ft* 37* 
58, 1 10-20 v 195. 

South -nijit Aria, i f hi* 153, 228, 231- 
34, 2&i. 

Spatk, f» T Hi K., v* f.n. vli* 

Spear, 122* 202* fji. 134,214. 
SplndEr-whnr| f from A liar and Troy, 
10(1. 


Sliijilnjrtrfi. nrrl micmlilh^. I UK Sfx.liit" Ztylmtim (Journal}. 1 S3, f.n 
itjlilfang, (.btoui, v. a4, 

Shinwfpi, IJUtrirt, a». Svifs, lu. 

5 Srinannr, Lis, su. 

Shim*, yl.i. Sriwltiin, 30 

ShetrtmJ* river, vL 


Siduornulham Valii til MitWrii Un r nver*vL Staff, motif at* loo, ifto. 

Mil ' 1 sluvaynpiUTuinilir, Palaeolithie rite* Statute* bemK lflu P lft 7 T lftft* 20ft- 

Q|T” . Slcffodcm* UaneMT, 54. 

BnhqHi, sr SfniA p n'Tr, took tie * Ste^lmt Inripiis, 54. 

™32 DUi _ STEin t Aurel, Sir t xvli*, 15ft. 177-78* 

Sholapur, IHririet, 45. 182 ihb 

M S*^»^'* W H f 232 p 2i3 1 S»,aBS, Stonr'A^ nilturr. He.. *i* ( *-*v. 

■ThriL.I.l.., „ . ■ , , . . **. TO, liU, ITD, 181. 227, 2-Ml t 1fT2. 

SlinkriHluinpurtk* Palneolltlllr 


Salem* 247. 

Salwite Inland* 141. 

Salt Ranffv* v, 

Sal tree fShared Robusta), I HO* 

Sal urn* 157 , 

Sam.-Lrium Ghot, PahuoliUiir rite, 
nt Msuidhsor, 54^ 

Sainlmlpur, District, 2«. 

Samadari, ft8, 

Sandstone* raw material for, 24. 

SB* 22ft, 231-32, 241, St45. 
Sanpamner, I4ft. 

SmjsniiMlu* Kwlltye rite, excav^ 
tkni etc., m + i35 i ^ ^ 

Saupi,* ValJcy* rilr* in p 23. 12ft, t3l, 
230-40. 

Smtiution, 1.15. 

S4NKAI.IA, H, U. T work, views, etc,. 
XVi, f.ti, 98* A. f.n. 5, 45, Cft. w< 


Mf. ^ 

Shroud, fbond, at, ms, 

Sinlk, fitter}', eonnexiuh, «le., Ifcg, 
2l». 

Siomi, 220, 2*3l 
Sicily, 185. 

Sifkleti, 200, 2 U. 

Snlilcswrur, 70, f.n. i3a. 

S|hnr», lot. 

Silk, used 200, 221, 

Sinanthropo*, 70. 

Sind, poNition, nitcs in, ele., v, vil 


278. 

Slmiij^jur, 100, 200,211. 

SuauAKAO, H„ view*, work, etc,* v, 
f.n, «, viii, 20 , f.tt. 40, b», f.n. HO, 
47, f.n. ID, 03, Ml. 4i*a. 110, 1^5, 
I ut, uo, 148, 1UT, f.lt. 44, 107, 
201, f.n. 131,284,248.272. 

Sukri. 08. 

Hnkkur, 120. i«p. 

iSuluimiui, Hnnges, v. 

Stindrntsrli, I’M RtHct, Stone Atf* »ile» 
in, 38, 03, 134. 

Sijrftl, HarnpjKtn vile, itenr, IS5. 


i. ■ , F . r r ■ 1 -T+HHp fHmpiwo pnir, u»i 

73, f.n. 5, 70, f.n. is. iVlVSI' #5l *** I 1 J? 1 T' •**?** SiiTeKonn, I'ulneol ill iio rite, T9, 28. 

85, r.n. A 118, r.n Vu. V^ ^* ™ ™' ^SlKdOf. Durujijinn riie, 174. 

10. 140, r.n. 33, 153, f.n. £,*«£* ,B2 ‘ 18& * m > 270 * l - Sutfcj, river, 1ST, 184, 

f.n. 187. 909, fn. 130a, * S inoL„ti n-.u _ _ a__ 9“ »: 


S*NsoNi.tkJ,or 07.f.fi. lVfc,. S, Xjev “ ! 21 nuf ^ ,ooU 

SanlAl Pnrgatiiui, L2ft, f (| “ 1 ‘ W{ 134, 1 ^ . 

234. f.n. .»«*, 2a *>; f .„.^*|£: J^r^: £Z k *'**' 


Suvemarekha* river, 26, Stflfl, 
SwaUMXimlke* 71, f,n. 1 -HI* 
Swrilrit* 120. 

Sword* f<mnd at* SOI, S50Q. 
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“ Table SMVJcc'\ At, lOB. 

Tajpura, 5B- 

TsJclair* grulogiml format fan, 21. 
Talegflau, pulafiolitliie fliie, HI. 
Tiimbuvuti NnguH. ancient. *tLc t 230. 
Tftfnbrsipatui, TivcT* ISO. 

Tumi bind, vi-ii. 

Tominlml* Palaeolithic site, 41 T 73, 
B7. 

Tjtndftpndu, terraCM ftl. 31, 73, 75* 
Tanganyika, *5, 374, 

Tanged Point, 81-2- 
Tupi (Tapti) river* vi*. 45, 58, SI, 1&7* 
202 „ 270. 281, 

TawS, river* 2. 

Tnta Iasi!lute of Fundamental He- 
ftHin’h and C 14 dates, 188, 203. 
Tnxila, 240^ 

Tavuob* Meadows, work of, stv, 247. 
Technological ’-Ingen* xiv. 

Tipflkni, river, 81, 

Toknpnlli* SI. 

Tflangtiim, 245. 

TtiJWAUt + M. T. {Ed,), xvii. 

Tepe Giyan, 278. 

Tcri MH3. 127,185-30* 278- 
Terrace*, at, 2. 4 t 5, 28*4, anil Ap¬ 
pendix A. B> 

TcrracntLa* beads, mkc T figurine?, 
etc-, at, 1ST* I0T* im. 170-EO* 
203. 20P. 213, 245. 272. 
Tefthik-Taftlit 124. f.n. 80, 

7mr. {Tripuri), Clmlcdilhlc site* 

202. 

Tcrnur, District* 220. 

TiiAPAH, If. K,. work of, 134. IGfl- 
01, -41, fJS. 221,248, 245, 
Thnkumni, 2*2. 

Thalia, Creek, 141. 

Theriomarpldc, tesse^ 211 + 
Tlie»seley. 270. 

TnoMP^df!, M- W- t 124. f-B- 80. 
Tiiom>rx, t’limi#n an J u iothse** 
work of + nl-Op xvi* xix. 

M Three Ages'\ xldv, xfx. xvii* La. 

31. 

Tibet, 275, 

Tiger, motSf. 200. 

Tilinutd, Palaeolithic tile, 23. 

Tilpat, Painted Gred Ware itte* 185. 
Tinnevellv, xix, xxi* 30. 157, 138, 151* 
Tinjclimdur* Taluk, inn, 
TiltichitBHlH (same a* TricWnupuly)* 
130. 

Tirupali, Palaeolithic rite* 8B, f.m 
80 a, 

T. Xarsipiir* Xeolithk site* 105, 280, 
24S P 273. 

Toon* (Ll. CoL)* work of* 48-7+ 
127, f.&. 5, 108-00* Il2 t 130. 141-42. 
Todia Timlin, 150- 
Tflitrl, articles,* 282, 

41 Tortoise ,+ core* Od t 100* 108. 
Transverse* arrow-head. 187, 130^ 
Tmprae, 132* 133* l4t. I4B, 148. 170- 
Triangle, 132. 135, 137, 141* 140. 
148. 


31a 


Trioayx* Sp,* 54. 

Tninion cell* 228. 

Tripuri. rvravntitm. Chakql Ethic rite. 

202 , 243 . 

TVrla sVi. 

Tritkum Sp<, 2500 : Vulgar* compne- 

iLlltl, 200. 

Trojan, brads 100. 

Troy, bends from. 100. 

Trough, 158, 100. 

Tubingen University* 148, 

Tulsi, Ink*. 100- 

TungublALilitL, river, vi, 80, 311, 243. 
Turkey, vii, XV, 152, f.iL 2a, 100. 


U 


Udaipur, 151* 150* f n. 3a* 187. 100. 
1LH. 224. 

Ujjam, and iron* xxi, 282 ; 171. 181, 
184. 201, 

Ulhas* river, 14U 

Universities work in, xvi-viii, 1Q8* 
112* f.n, 77, 140* 174* 187. 
CparufbidiU, 184, 275, 

Upper palaeolithic* Culture, Blade, 
Cave art etc, xil* xix, 00, 48, 04, 
108, 110* 134, 200. 278, 

UgsitzK. Archbishop* x, f.n. IB, 
Utfcnl (Orissa), vi. 

Uttar Pradesh* v. ix, 21* 30* 120* 
150, 181, 104,107,271, 184- 
Ur* 107. 

Umons, 181. 

UrbAnduticri. vLfi ± 178. 

Urd (Black gmmb 200. 

Urn-* burial, IBS* 221. 

Urau* Nantodieuii F. and €*, 54. 
UcbckUlan * 124. 


V 

Vnal, technique, 32* 38, 51, 100. 
Vadaniadiiroi, PalarohLhic, site* S3. 
Vaigal, river, vi. 

VailSli * Pai nt ed Grey Win sEte, 184. 
ValAsna, Piitacnlilhic site, 50. 27B. 
VnniivAsi, 41, f.n. 88- 
Yfit&na (or Miiittf or Green pH*)* 
200 . 

Vath, Pandit* l&O. 213, 

VtddkK 148. 

Vedfer, Kata^vati (river)* 150 ; tnb«. 
271 : tradition and pottery groups, 
281. 

V rye tables, 201, 

Vegetarian*, 201. 

VEDKi^SiniOfk^en, %L 
Vfma* ancient king, xvii. 

Wnt^nti. )S5, IDO. 

Victoria, West, terhniiiui’. a2-33, 
Vidnrbhn, vt* SI* 140. fJL 03* V&U 
Vihnr* too. 

VinXV hlHs. V, viiJ, 105 f 184* 
174; Pradraht^- . . _ 

VfKXUV'MlTTiE. (Br), f-n+ 

%7lc* Paliieolitldc *Ue* 43 f 140. 



W 

Wauia* D, N„ work uf, 3. 

W*#an t rii-cr, 50. 

lVardha* river* ami District* 103. 

Wfirm, Gbcinttan* 0. 

Wamoru, I^lnrqlitbic site* m, 

Watson MuHcufTi, 170, f.n. 02a. 
Weapons. 1C0 + 1W0, 203, 202* 214. 
WedSfrbladHi, 228, 230; -siiaped nxe 
242. 

Weighty 155, inn, 200, 244 . 

Wests en Asia* U ill, viii, IS, siv* 173, 
200, 201, 228 , 225* f.n. 13!, 214* 
273. 

IVest Bengklp 27, 131 1 f.n. 30, I28 t 
100-fll* 183. 

W«t Const, 108 * 171 + 173, 

Western Europe, Mraolithic and, xix, 
50. 300, 277. 

Western Ghats, vi. 

Western Pruijab, 275. 

Western Rnjputnnn, vEl, six, svii. 
WESTM»r?i ilCKldcr, M-, 125. 
Weriern, lhauylit and Indian pre- 
Mstorv* xvii* 

Wheat, viiJ* 177* 300. 

Wheeler* Bir Slortimcr, (arid 11- Iv 
M-h etn ri views of. xviii* 

155, fJl- 0. I (KWH* 100, 108, ITS* 
ITS. 170, 101-82* 107* Un, 125* 100, 
f .ti, 127. 314 t r.n. 142,324, 225, 248, 
271* 274- 70. 

Wilkie Judith, 125, 

Windows at* 178. 

Wolf, in* 5. 

Wood, 00 ; handle, 40. 

Wood-cutter* 214. 

Woman, 222. 

Worli, 40* IfKPr 

Worm ax* clues by* 27 ; views of f 
228, 

Wohsaae* J, J, A. xMU + xvi* 
IVuna, 108, 

Wvwe, diienvery by, 


V 


YWaraJt 131. 

Ynie-Cumbridap Expedition, xvd, 
270. 

Yamuna* 21, 154* 158. 

Yana* of cutloa and *i|t. 158. 

Yuuan, 235- 


Z 


Z-EV'MSRi P t K-* work, views* etc., 
5, f.n. !!, SI. 47, 4fl, f.D. 10S, 
07, 70, 7U f.n, 140, 75, f.n. 13* 

7W, ll»* 110* 12?. 12, 133, f.llr 

51* 137* 143-4d. LOT* 222, fJk. 


147. 

ZiiOB, 177. 

Zinjanthropuir 71. 274. 
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JPjjg. i7—(«) Eroded Juleriu- plain at Kri&hnapuratn on the BI warned, Kurnool Dist. 

(fr) Action clilT, left hank, B’mvanasi showing indurated silt capped by brownish 
silt. The lower implhnentifcrous gravel is not visible in the photo. 
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PU III 



Fig. 32. Handaxes from NeVnsa, 








ru iv 
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Fig. 3-1, (a) Jiff cif Bug tuimatltcH g from Nevaan. 

(*) Skull (with hum) of tumatti&u from KoJ^non, 
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PL, V 



Fiji. (>3. frt) lluiimu skeleton ami station <»f > 

T > . {(,) llummi skeleton 

it tmirh at Liuitfliiuij. ' ’ 



PI., VI 
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f 




Fig. 6 f -Skeletons <jf («) man mul (A) women, Lunglmnj. 
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I T- VII 





CM 


«. Bhtnoeetat touto bUde, PenUdiun. .he,, b-d, »d ^u.aj. K. Gujarat 
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Fi &- 6S ' T1 » “ iJockyard, 1 ' Lotlml, Guj&rat, 
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FL. IX 




p ig , UA. {«) t'ompa® (Second row, centre, from above) and other *]di frt > m UthaL 
(i) Ivory st;alc ? lethal. 
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m 



(d) 



Fig, 69. 

(a) Terracotta horse wt horse- 
likr animal, Lotfral 
(AJ Typical Harappon Pottery 
(r) Double Burial, Loth a). 

(<J) Typical Potter}', Period B« 
Lothal. 
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Pt. SI 



(s) Floors with terracotta nodules at KalihfuiRo- 



JPtg. 70A. 


{*> 


Mud -brick «fl> «l Kubbanju. N. 
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tn *Uit\ I'mm 


IVrnwo. 


luiiitmugn 
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PL. Nil l 



Fig. 73. Howls and Dishes in Painted Grey Wane. 
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Pfg. ?JA. Pottery from Ahar, Udaipur, 2, !i, t (Period la), l {Period /<?). 
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PI- XVI 
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(ft) Section showing debris of fmir periods at Navdatoii, Madhya 
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PL* XVH 




Fig . 7$ 

{a) IX email is < >f chv. ular struc¬ 
tures. 

(/>) A 4t toom ** outlined by 
charred wooden posts. 

(e) A row of double post- 
holes, 

(d) Remains of a mud-walled 
house. Phase I V, Navdii- 
tuli. 










79 

(rt-i) KiijVlikr liiflb, narrow-neck¬ 
ed vessels, 

(?) L :«£<% pjyivbtril jar. 

[^} Carina ted how I, Phase I„ 
Navi into] h 
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FL. 3CIN 













FL* XX 
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l 




S ■ White slipped Pottery; {a t c) bowJs, (ft) Shoulder portion of * jar. Periods I-U, Nnvdat 


," d 
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i'l. XXI 




Fig, S-Z 

(o) l,i i tii (Wfctcr-pot), 

(fr) Ch* 7 »nel-spftutfil bowl. Period IV, Xavilatoli. 
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F! S . S3. Painted *•%.« in WMta-.li We ,[ and Malw. W«n, Navdatoli. 
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PL* XXIII 



Ftg. M* Fainted designs in Molwa Ware, NftvdutolL 
















PL. XXIV 
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(fij Applique design, standing wflmmi- 
(6) Applkpie design, mojikcy-Jikc animal* 
(cj Hearth, ol! from Xnvdafcnli. 
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PL. XXV 



Fig, 47. flipper iiiXtfi, Xavdatoli. 
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Fig. &ti, [a) Chaimcl-qjimtcrJ lioivj pm copper, KlnmJt, 
Rajasthan, 

(^) Speiur-h^iicL Ita^^r-Jn^iu! of fnpptT fr-*'■ i■ t 
Cimndulf. 
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PI- XXV11 



Fig, 100. Slh- tmn lowing 


the ventured layer 4. Trem Ji X, Kttvaaa. Maltanwhtra, 
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Fig* Mi' {a} Group of imi-lmi-ials. 



(ft) Storage jair under a potdmrlaL 
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PL, XXPt 



Fig. (0$, IVdistwd Stniu* Axes (l !i) 1 
lliisel (!■); Adsse (5), N'cvtmn, 
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PI.. 



Fig, 11& 


Xmiit lit? ti xsbs from Orissa, 


1-3 Shouldered lUQfc 
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Fig, 12o. \ iew of excavations tit Burzahom, near Srinagar, Kashmir, 
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PI SXX1TI 



Fig. 12§. Dwelling pit from Bn ran hum, Kashmir. 
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(«) 



fct 



Fig ‘ m ' W Hi * b - nerkod v <*wl i» rt*cl-STOV ware from the earliest 
PrfdwrHjng, Phas.- I. 

W PoJished Stone Axes, Phase II. 

W PdifiliMl feme tools. Phase II. all from Bumahom. 
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1*t., XXXV 



■ 0.1 I In- right bank of the Mutlm below Dntta Wadi 
ll is capped l»y ilsrt brown silt. 





Fine travel with light brown silt mi the right hank of the Mutlm below Dattn Wadi 
Ponjui; in the extreme right earner dark brown silt of the first cyele of deposits. 
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Hit. i-V ’I'Jiree lrinu:eNflH the NaWmuLrt til Sngmiiin tJhttt, Hist NuTsimlmpiij-, Ml*. 
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n I limit’ 


J 


J. 


Dry 


Wet 


- 

■fcH 

j 


I 

£*■ 

£ 

g 


THE STONE 


NE AGE CULTURES AND CLIMATl) PHASES IN INDIA (EXCLUDING THE PANJAB & KASIIM ' *'LEY) 


gcjahat 

W. RAJPUT ANA AND SIND 

k. ruputJ 

Saha pm ati 


Lnii 

■— -1 

Formiitlfpfift CiiltiMfa 

Formation* 

Cultures 

Konnataj 

SurEue Wic«.1iU» Pottery nrtd 

Itiemis^l aridity (V) Agriculluft! (XMilitWo} 

Surftiw 

CtudcoUthic 

Snrfknc 


W. MADHYA FRABESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 


MAUUt ■ • U 


rahxatak 


MADRAS 


** & Chamhal 


Nuimapa (Hoshakouuo^ lUramwAHi 


O.vfnNArt (Hnatru) 


juayailp anti Putml* 


MAMtLAMUA mid 1'iHATAr*A*ltA 


Kottalayail and Tuit* 


,Soil uh the Pre-pottaiy Mierollth* 

IimiTOf X). 1 iiitoH W|. (MewllthUf) 

Elat hind BtirfniT 

(Slightly dnmpl (V), 

\rolhiri llrjKMit* of 

Stmd <H 


Silt 
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